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P RE PACiE. 


J Hrs volume is the continuation of an attempt'made last vein to 
present a uniform statistical picture of the Administration of India. 
Uxe object is not so much to supply a readable narrative, which 
must be vague and destitute of authority, as a work of reference in 
which all important facts regarding the administration may be found 
set forth in orderly array, for the use of officials and public writers 
no less than for the information of ordinary readers. The materials, 
consisting of the Annual Administration Report of each of the great 
Presidencies and Provinces, and of Reports of departments, are so 
confused, and m some cases contradictory, as to defy generalization. 
Nevertheless uniform results have been arrived at,'with considera¬ 
ble accuracy, in the case of almost every branch of the administi.,- 
uon except that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts. Po¬ 
lice and Jails. The Chapters on the Area and Population of India 
Finance and the Feudatory States, will be found to contain much 
information that is new or has not hitherto been presented in 
a compact form. Where information on other subjects, such as 
i cade, is wanting, use has been made of the Statistical Abstract re¬ 
lating to British India, presented to Parliament; although, in the few 

7 m Whwk com parison is possible, the results iu that 4b- 
stract do not accurately correspond with those now being worked 
out by the Financial Department of the Government of India 

ndia, however, will soon be independent of the necessarily imper- 
feet Returns compile*! in 1 i 

v »nr f n • Eondon. A Census of Bombay Island, of the 
jN orth estern Provinces nf flio Po in 

P , , ’ Le ° Gufcral Provinces, of Berar and of the 

i unjab, has boon . aten sipcg 1 Sfii -i , 1 

, , , e l, ° 4 - dlio detailed results of the two last 

appeared too late to be used n ■ , ., 

UbeU m thlfi volume. On Sth September 
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J ’ 0,1 the reconiraen dgjiion of the Governor General in Council 
the Secretary of State sanctioned the undertaking of a Census of .-,11 
rnha in IS/1, when the Decennial Census of the rest of the British 
Lrnpn-e is to be taken. The Local Governments in India, and the 
Statistical Committee in Calcutta, hafe been asked to make the ne¬ 
cessary preparation's by January 1870. Orders have been issued for 
the preparation of a Gazetteer of each of the ten Provinces of which 
non-feudatory British India consists, and special officers are beino- seat¬ 
ed to superintend and edit the work in each. A Sanitary Commoner 
has been appointed for each of the Provinces, in addition to the Sa¬ 
nitary Commissioner with the Government of India who will direct the 

u-ruits of the sanitary and meteorological observations of the Local 
Commissioners into one focus. The Calcutta Statistical Committee’s 
Trade tables appear every month, and a body of financial statistics 
stretching back for a series of years is now under preparation in the 
'inancia! Department. The most important of the reforms, how- 
ever, introduced on the suggestion of that Committee, consists in the 
use by all the Local Governments, in their annual Reports, of a series of 
judicial and administrative tables based on &o recommendations of 
the International Statistical Congress. These tables are uniform 
for all India, and will come into use in each Government in the 

^Innn^Uon Reports of 1868-60. A few have appeared in those 

K b/.68. Whenever all these uniform Reports appear, when the 
lesults of the Census of 1871 are known, and when the recently an 
po:n!od sanitary and meteorological officers have registered a body of 
accurate vital statistics, India v, ill not be behind any civilized country 
m the matter of statistical enquiry with which administrative effi. 
cieney is so closely connected. 


SEKAMPORE, 
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While these sheets were passing through the Press, Mr. Da- 
lyel!, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, favoured the Editor 
with the results of the last census of the Madras Presidency, 
showing on area of 124,250 square miles and a population of 
26,512,490. The district of Ganjam contains 1,235,790 souls in 
285,253 houses of which 142 were terraced, 4,718 tiled and rhe 
rest thatched. 

This correction must be made on page 7$ 

Also in the last line of Chapter II.. page 90 for Y. substitute 

YJT, 
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THE 


ANNALS 

OF 

•INDIAN ADMIN ISTRATION. 
• PART I 


TIh> Minmistration of India in 1866-67, 


CHAPTER 1. 

AREA, POPULATION AND LANGUAGES.. 

PDxok ll,o conquest, of the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie in 184!) 
;md of Pegu in 1852 the boundaries of British India, exclud¬ 
es Aden tlie Straits Settlements, have been the Suliman 
rang,-, the Karakorum and the watershed of the Hiinal tvss 
on the north except at Nepal,1 and Bhootan ; the sea on the 
west and south ; and a jungle line marled by no natural feature 
stretching ffOin the \ oma range irregularly in a - . direc- 
tu,u *" the , teuth 1 l*arallel of latitude. Roughly, British India 
i.tat be said to be included within latitude 8° and 'AT and Ion- 
gitiele Ob 4 , and <)!)' 30' involving 11,260 miles of external 
loundarv. I rwtt - 1 nasaerim by the Hi s to Cape Monze 
m tsrndh the inh.nd frontier is 4080 miles, while the [oust Vme 
tom the .tnuf ettlmnents to Kurrachee is 0580. The Statist. 

ib' hi -> r " ■ “* d “ 

+ ‘ j ! 1 lll «^ at instates an area of 5;)G,7‘tO sou-re miles 
c '“> » r«F'Sy n ,,f 47,909,1!!!., « » t „M area ,1 ! 5. ' AP L 
population oi 1^)^,073 814 TI.w i. ■ 1 ; i ,♦ , •' an<l 

than the extern .t'All i? ’ • 1 ‘ ugutly less m area alone 

Europe-without Russia, which is I 686 1 
Mu**e miles, but ft e poputoftmef Europ< U «nl> ISsSlhS 
I he following statistics, showing a smaller area and lav or p„, n ,..‘ 
lation, ate compiled from the latest detailed returns in India. 

' Vol. XU. TartT. . 
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FRENCH AND PORTUGUESE INDIA. 


The only foreign European powers who now rule any por¬ 
tion of the Peninsula of India, are France and Portugal. The 
Danes ceded their Settlements of Trauquebar, Frederiksnagore 
or Serampore and a piece of ground at Balasorc, to the East In¬ 
dia Company for £125,000, under the Treaty ot 22nd February 
1845. By the last census of 180(5 the whole population of the 
French possessions was 220,000 souls and their superficial ex¬ 
tent 49,000 hectares or 122,500 acres : — 


Name. 

Locality. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

French — 

On the Hooghly .. "] 

Coromandel Coast 

j 


32.070 

Chandemagorc ... 
Karical 


101| 

171,217 

Pondichery 

Ditto ... , 

:■ 

Yanaon 

Orissa Coast 

i 



Mah<$ 

Malabar Coast ... J 

1 



Portuyuece — 

Goa 

Western Coast 

1,066 

303,78S 

Da maun 

Concan Coast 

| Not known. 

44, SOS 

Diu 

South Coast of Kattywar... 


French and Portuguese territory are administered by a Governor 
General, the former from Pondichery and the latter from Goa. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


The vast empire of-British India, which may thus be said in. 
round numbers to extend over a million and a half of square miles 
and to be inhabited by a hundred and ninety millions of people, 
is administered, chiefly "directly, by English officials under a Vice¬ 
roy and Governor General, but.to some extent indiivcllv through 
•Native Chiefs, who still retain semi-independent powers and en¬ 
joy large revenues, guided by English officer . In. 1857 the fol¬ 
lowing was estimated to bo the area and population under the 
Native Feudatories, and the total was not seriously affected by 
the results of the Mutiny, for what lapsed from chiefs who rebel¬ 
led w .is to a large extent, conferred on those who maintained their 


allegiance 


Population. 


Square Miles.. 

Bengal, (all India except 
Madras.and Bombay) ... 515,533 
Madras, ... ... 51,802 

Bombay, ... • • • 60,575 , 

Native chiefs thus continue to administer nearly a half of. the 
area and more than a fourth of all India, under Her Majesty’s 
Government and with the assistance of English political officers. 


88,702.206 

5,213,071 

4,460,370 
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"The East India Company was established in 1599. In 1680 Mr. 
Boughton, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of planting fac¬ 
tories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was constituted in 
1039, that of Bombay in 1662 and that, of Bengal in 1682. In 
1773 the Governor of Bengal was made Governor General of In¬ 
dia with certain powers, chiefly political and financial, over the 
other two. In 1784 the Board of Control was created in Eng¬ 
land. In 1858 the East India Company ceased to rule and 
a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 members took 
its place. In 1861 the Indian Councils’ Act was pass¬ 
ed. With the exception of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh to Bom¬ 
bay on the conquest of that province, these Presidencies have 
retained very nearly their original limits, including the pro¬ 
vinces conquered from the Peishwa and Guicowar between 1800 
and 1818. But the succession of conquests in Northern and 
Central India and Burmah gradually led to the formation of 
separate jurisdictions under Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
Commissioners. In 1853 the Governor General ceased to exor¬ 


cise any more direct supervision over Lower Bengal than over the 
rest of India. For political and administrative purposes the 
whole of British India has, during the past six years, been divided 
into ten local administrations supervised by the Viceroy and Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, though the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay have retained their old dignity, being in direct 
correspondence with the Secretary of State as well as under 
the Governor General, and each having a Governor, Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief and Council composed of these officials and two 
civilians, Borar is administered for the Nizam. Mysore also is 
under a special administration, but Coorg is directly a Brit ish pro¬ 
vince. All except the lirst four are more directly under th ' super¬ 
vision of the Governor General in Council. Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal have each a Legislative Council as aw 11 as a High Court. 
These Councils, as avcII as the Legislative Council of the Gover¬ 
nor General, consist of the Executive members, of two repre¬ 
sentatives of the English mercantile community and two or three 
representatives ot the Natives, as <x tramdinary members. The 
oitli- \\ estern Provinces have a High Court and tiro Punjab a 
met < ourl. J he Governor General’s Council for making laws, 
legislates for all India in general and for the Provinces which 
have nu legislatures ot their own in detail, these Provinces being 
lepresented by officials. The, Governor General must sanction 
eveiy Act ol the throe subordinate Councils before it can become 
law, and the Secretary of State for India may advise Her Majesty 
to veto any Act of the Governor General s Council, 


A 2 
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Ri'Hislt Fndla without the Feudatory 


'tytf 

v^y n 

Province, 

fii 

y 

Government 

Capital. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

No. of 

Districts. 



1773 : i 

Her Majesty's Vice - 







1784 ) 

roy and Governor 







1858!} 

General, of India 






Total 

1861. f 

in Council 

Calcutta 

944,010 

145,328,239 

217 

1 Madras 

1689governor,Executive and 

I 







Legislative Council... 

'Madras 

124,250 

22,044,519. 

20 

2 

Bombay 

1002 

Do. 

Bombay 

143,000 

12,820,848 

22 

8’Lower Bengal 

18o 3 Li eu tena n t G over nor a nd! 







Legislative Council... 

Calcutta 

220,552 

39,507,075 

56 

4 North Western Provinces 

183 o {Lieutenant Governor ... 

]Allahabad ... 

83,369 

30.110,015 

36 

5 

Puniab 

18491 

Do. 

[Lahore 

94,856 

14,820,362 

32 

6 Oudh 

1856 Chief Commissioner . .. 

Lucknow 

20,142 

8.320,047 

12 

7, 

Central Provinces 

1861! 

Do. 

Nag pore 

114,718 

9,104,511 

18 

8 

British Bunnah 

1861 

I 

Do. 

Rangoon 

90,070 

2,330,463 

13 

9 

Berar 

lSo3iC<jimnissioner 

Akolah 

17,331 

1,580,047 

4 

10,Mysore | ... . .J 

1832] j 

T> f 

Bangalore ... 

27,003 

i 3,900,735 

3 

Coorg ) ... ...! 

1834; 

l)o. j 

iMercara 

2,110 

115,827 

1 
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According to the latest local returns, British India, without 
the Feudatory States, thus contains a papula 1 ion of 1 to J million^ 
covering an area of 941,016 square miles or lo t per square mile, 

I lie administration of all the Provinces is now nearly uniform. In 
some of the more backward portions of each all the laws have 
not been introduced, and even in the older Provinces there are 
still districts where a speedier judicial procedure is observed. 
Each Province is divided into Zillahs or Districts or large ('.-aunties, 
under Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners with Joints, 
Deputies, Assistants and Extra- Assistants. These Districts are in 
most cases grouped into Divisions, each under a Commissioner 
supervised l>y a Revenue Board or Financial Commissioner. Eng- 
lish Counties average 1,000 square miles in extent. In India they . 
are much larger. In Bombay, for instance, Chllcctorates.average 
about 6,000 square miles and Khandeish is supposed to be 15,000 
square miles. In Madras there are no Commissioners. There 
js no Revenue Board or Financial Commissioner in Bombay, 
lhere are two Revenue Commissioners, between whom the Oollec- 
0>ntU s are divided. It has been lately proposed to appoint a third 
H e venue Commissioner and to put the minor Political Agencies 
under the three. The Revenue Commissioner there corresponds 
ii nmediately with Government and is also Police Commissioner 
<>! his Division. Each District has a eva-ury .• ml a jail 
lower Bengal Districts are broken up into Subdivisions 
Joint, Assistant or Deputy Magistrates. 

Booking at the Provinces in the order of their relativ 
tanee we have the following results :— 


ive 


In 

under 

inipbr- 


Provinco. 


ra 

g 

cr 

ZQ 


Bengal 

N. W. Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay . .. 

5. | Pun jab 

t>. if ontml Provinces 
. 

S. (British Burin ah 


i Mysore ... 

!Berav (Hyderabad) 
Coorg 




S -£ v 
3 -= 


(S 


1 cC I 
; : 

: t-2 1 
' O' " 
: •/. 


V c- 

it — I 


o 

a. 


£ 


226,552 
83,36!) 
124,251 
143,606 
94,8561 
114,718 
20,1121 
ao,ooo. 


I £ ! e ’ 

39,567,675 3,831 .'‘>70 15,237,990] 
30,110,615] i,040, OOOj 5,910.5H.ij 
22,644,519i4 305,500, 7,512,655 


12,820,848 
14,820,362 
9,104,511 
8,326,6-17 
2,330,453 


27.003 3,900,735 

11-334 1,586,017 

2.116 115,827 


3,566,900' 8.947.0701 
1,915,200 3,455,610! 

613,600, 1,107.730] 
1.180,810 1.402,690! 

577,450! 1,176,240 

754,921 1,091.668 

393.519 170,641' 

23,370 41 015; 
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The Troops employed and the number of Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vants, are given in the following Table : — 


Province. 

Number of Co¬ 

venanted Civil 
Servants actu¬ 

ally employ¬ 
ed. 

Number of Bri¬ 

tish Troops. 

Number of Na¬ 

tive troops. 

Bengal 

219 

4,168 

11,694 

North Western Provinces 

1G3 

8.189 

9,035 

Madras 

138 

3.427 

17,425 

Bombay ... 

97 

8,490 

21,257 

i Punjab 

GO 

14,100 

26,792 

Central Provinces ... 

14 

2,843 

6,454 

Oudli 

21 

4,548 

2,874 

British Burundi 

1 

1,930 

2,929 

Mysore 

1 

1,929 

6,311 

In Native States, the relations 
of winch with the British 


Government are managed by 




Residents acting under the 
orders of the Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Council : — 




Hyderabad 

2 

2,524 

10.772 

otana 


1,125 

5,4 37 

Central India 

... 

3,838 

7,871 

Total ... 

71G 

57,117 

128,851 

Directly under the Government 


of India 

10 

These totals are the 

On leave ... 

122 

troops exclusive of ofli- 
cers, as per official re- 

Total of Civil Service posts ... 

848 

turns of 
1807. 

1st August 


Madra*, 

Madras consists of 20 Districts, including the City. Their ap¬ 
proximate area and population are as follows ;— 
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District. 


1. Madras City 

2. Ganjam ... 

3- Yizagapatam 

Godavery 
Kistna 
Nellore ... 
Cuddapali 
^ • Bollary . ., 

9* Kurnool ... 
Madras ., . 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanj ore ... 
Tricliinopoly 
Madura ... 
Tinnevelly 
^ 7* Coimbatore 
18. Salem 

South Canara 
*^0. Malabar ... 


4. 

5. 
0 . 
7. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Square miles. Population. 


27 

3,743 

5,335 

7,534 

8,353 

8,507 

9,727 

11,496 

7,604 

3,073 

6.871 

4,961 

3,736 

3,097 

9,076 

5,145 

8,417 

7,608 

3,678 

6,259 


720.000 
049,747 
1,284,213 
1,276,200; 
1,022,524 
996,877 
1,014,257 
1,077,715 
683,117 
605,221 
1,588,104 
1,135.961 
1,657,285 
809,580 
1,792,737 
1,339,371 
1,192,433 
1.268,200 
643,602 
1,587,312 


124,250 22,641,519 


Each District ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in ex¬ 
tent. The Districts of Ganjam, Yizagapatam, Godavery and Kist- 
na are on the north-east coast, to the east ot the Central I io- 
vinces and Hyderabad. The other ease coast districts are Nel- 
lore, Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the 
last named being situated in the extreme south oi the peninsula. 
To the west of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of 
the peninsula, are the Travanoore and Cochin territories, govern¬ 
ed by Feudatory Rajahs, and north of these states, on the same 
coast, are the Madras districts of Malabar and South ( anara. 
The central districts of the Presidency are those of Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those 
of Bellarv, Kurnool, Cuddapah and North Arcot between the 
Mysore country, which intervenes between Canara and Bellary, 
and Ncllore. The water supply of the several districts is some¬ 
what varied. The average annual rain-fall during the past five 
years, ranged from 17*57" inches in Bellary to 146*31 inches in 
South Canara :— 
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Districts. 

Average rain¬ 
fall during 
five years 

from 1862-63 
to 1866-67. 

i 

Districts. 

Average rain¬ 
fall during 
five years 

from 1862-63 
to 1866-67. 

Ganjam 

Vizagapatam ... 
Godavery 

Kistna 

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Bell ary 

Kurnool 

Madras 

North-Arcot ... 

Inches. 

54-92 

39 01 
32-70 
34-33 
3119 

1.9-08 
17-57 
27-01 
31-80 
28-43 

South Arcot ... 
Tanj ore 

Trlchinopoly ... 
Madura ...' 

Tinnevelly .. J 
Coimbatore 
Salem . ...J 

South Canara ... 
Malabar ... 

1 

Inches. 

40'47 

40-03 

52-05 

27-04 

90-93 

3308 

40-04 

140-31 

1430.9 


The western districts are in this respect in an exceptionally 
favoured situation, and the water supply is so plentiful, that there 
is no need to store it for the purpose of cultivation as in 
other parts of the country. The two monsoons are the pe¬ 
riods when the high winds prevail on each coast, and they 
are usually ushered in by heavy rains. The south-west 
monsoon usually extends from May to August, and the north¬ 
east, from October to December. The Districts on the eastern 
coa.st, are principally dependent on the north-east monsoon for 
rain though some of them, Tanj ore for example, bene tit largely 
by the mins of the south-west monsoon which are brought down 
by tin* rivers which have tlieir sources to the westward. The 
rainfall of the two western disu is del ived entirely from the 
south' west monsoon, and the central district!"receive* their sup¬ 
plies from both monsoon but are more liable to drought than the 
other districts, as they do not obtain the full benefit of either. 

In his Report on the Famine of 18136 Mr. Da!veil. Secretary 
of tiio Board of Revenue, remarks that, most unfortunately, al¬ 
though there are in Madras probably better means of obtaining 
accurate information as to area, population and food supply 
than in most other countries, little or nothing has been done iu 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but they have 
been very imperfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu¬ 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, though the cultiva¬ 
tion of every ryotwary village is inspected once a month, at least, 
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Government officer, there are no reliable condensed returns 
giving the extent of land under each crop, and little or no¬ 
thing is known, with accuracy, of the zemindary estates, whe¬ 
ther as to area, cultivation, or population. The broad facts 
however remain, that the population in ordinary years has sub¬ 
sisted without difficulty on the produce raised, and that the 
extent ot land under cultivation in those portions of the Pre¬ 
sidency held on ryotwary tenure, has risen from about ten mil¬ 
lion acres in 1855, to sixteen million acres in 18G5. The total 
area ot the Presidency may be estimated as 130,000 square miles, 
being thus more extensive than Great Britain and Ireland, and 
about the same size as the present kingdom of Prussia. There 
are no details as to the extent of land cultivated and waste in 
about one-fourth of this area, but it is known that of the re¬ 
maining three-fourths, one-third is under cultivation, and sup¬ 
posing the proportion of the waste to cultivated land to be 
tie same throughout the Presidency, a very rough approxima¬ 
tion to the total cultivation of the Presidency may be arrived at*, 
it may be estimated to be about 28 millions of acres. 

10 million acres (actnal.) 

4] million acres (actual.) 


Ryotwary lands 
Inam lands 


Zemindary Lands 
Malabar and Canara 


54 million acres (estimated.) 
million acres (estimated.) 


2S million acres* 

In the Ryotwary, or Government lands of other districts, the* 
ls fixed on each field in regard tu its extent and quality 
.mt m Malabar and Canara the tax is upon the holding. 

.^ n railce in 1805, there were 85 millions of cultivated acres to. 

1 S/ ni i ° nS °* a( T as forest and waste land. In the same year, 
■alt the area of. Spain was uncultivated, and in 1840 there 
we le, m the British Isles, 40 million acres of arable and pasture 
am, against 31 million acres of waste. The available returns 
r 10 ^ J 1 ia *. 0jl tlu; 20] million cultivated acres of ryotwary and 
• nain an< J s °f ^ hicli there are details, a little less than one-fifth 
p r n . J . 1 ? tl ^' > alu -i -opposing the estimated cultivation of the whole 
'tboni Kii {\ •!,* ’ v c ^ v ^ G( i in the same proportion, there would bo 
unirri ,>:J , i i l0 i U acres irrigated iand, and 22A million acres of 
annliod ku UU( > llll der crop. The proportion of the irriga 
it unv . !° i )r °^ u °tion of any crop, but rice, is so limited, that* 
land is unde^+rf 1 of this description 0$ 

tions about to bom. T >P ’ seriously affecting the ealoub- 

that of the ^21 ur ar ' . v,iri .V perhaps be similarly assumed, 
i u nmlions of unirrigated acres, at least 15 million 
to producing other food grains. No complete 


acres arc devotei 
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ieiulus are available showing the extent even of the Ryotwary 
lands devoted to each description of unirrigated crop, except m 
regard to Cotton and Indigo— 


Years. 

Indigo. 

J. 

Cotton. 1 Years. 

Indigo. • Cotton. 

1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

Acres. 

173,431 

203,131 

163,66. 

A oypq 

1,020,1841864-65 ... 
1,309,234 1865-60 ... 
1,766,312, 

Acres. 1 Acres, 1 
128,140'1,747,501. 
151,542.1,395,697; 

„ .ww.n nb .X. , 7) 1 1 1 1 


These products have never yet ~ 

acres and if 5\ million acres are allowed as being cultivat¬ 
ed with oilseeds and other products not used as food it will 
probably be beyond the mark, so that it, may fanly be estimated 
that, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to the production of food grains, and that -4mil lion acres 01 wet 
land are used for the same purpose. The Revenue Settlement 
Department, after elaborate inquiries and experiments extending 
over the last ten years, estimate the produce of an of the 
beat rice land to be from 1,080 Madras measures (about od cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1,200 rneasures (about 33 cwtj m 
Godavevy and Kuraool, and the produce of the woist rice land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 c\vt.) m the foimer 
districts to 533 measures (about 14 cwfc.)m the latter. Pro . la-, 
blv, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rice m the liusk) or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a good average of t.ie pi 0 - 
ductivfc powers of the h\ million acres of irrigated land, and 190 
in.- 11 res or about 5 cwt., may similarly be taken as the produc¬ 
tive power of the ‘ dry’ land, whether it he devoted to the gmvth 
of ra-gy, cumboo, eholum, or any other of the numerous un- 
irri "air'd crops which are used as food by the lower classes. One 
'Uiv of wet 1 land will thus produce as much food as two acies of 
‘ 5 ; v h 11( ] The rough estimate of the annual production of the 
v-untrv in food grrins, would thus he 55 million cwt. of rice, 
SlteM of < 1.7 grata. Excluding the consider- 
able import of inferior grain, by land, (into Canara from rly-ou , 
the average excess of the exports of food gram 
1“ iiporta, during the five year, ending SOth April 18% 
, vr . about one million cwt., per annum, of v/lncli about three 
ouarters of a million may be taken to be rice, and a quarter of a 
S nCweAr grains. Th«, would .to. .bo ^ the con- 


»'ullption'oHho'pcoph 54} nilKw cwt. of rice, and 71:] million 
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cwt. of dry grain, or 129 million cwt. in all. By the census taken 
in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency was estimated at 
about 22 millions. The census of 1856-57 gave it as '^bout 2:1 
millions, excluding the district of North Canto, (now .transferred 
to Bombay) and the census of 1861-62, at about 24i millions.. 
In all these estimates, the population of the town of Madras is 
taken as 720,000, which is probably about 270,000 beyond the 
mark. Supposing, however, that the population has averaged 25 
millions during the last 5 years, there has been an annual sup¬ 
ply of 129 million cwt. of grain for their support, or more than 
5 cwt. for bach person, being more than lb lbs per diem, 
whereas, a family of five can subsist upon 7 lbs per day, without 
difficulty, and three acres of superior land, supposing one acre 
to be irrigated, or four acres of unirrigated, land, would support 
such a family for a year.* 

Mr. Dalyell estimates the number of deaths, directly and in¬ 
directly from starvation in 1866, in the various Districts, at 
200,000. The reported deaths from actual starvation, however, 
were very few, except in the Ganjam district, where nearly 
11,000 persons so perished, and, in one part of the district 
upwards of ten per cent, of the population died from want of 
mod. Dr ring 1866, the deaths in the Bellary district were 
50,357, being a death rate of 4 per cent., per annum, which is far 
above the average death rate. It may be fairly assumed that 
the death rate was nearly doubled during six months of 1866, 
The average number of indigent persons fed throughout the 
whole Presidency, excluding those relieved by private charity, 
seems to have been about "95,000, per day, during August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October, and about 70,000, per day, during Novem ¬ 
ber and December. In the month of October, upwards of 100,000 
persons were fed throughout the country, of whom 32,000 were 
natives of Bellary. During the whole period of the distress, 
irom February i860 to May 1867, an average number of about 
30,000, per diem, were fed at the several institutions, at a total 
cost of about live lakhs of rupees, (£50,000,) for the sixteen months, 
bung an average cost of about one rupee, per head, per mensem. 
During the .seven months ending 31st March 1867, an average 
~ () (J ' 11 ' persons were daily employed on special public works, at 
the expense ot the State. The average number employed tbrough- 
oufc , country tor the 15 months, from May 1866 to June 1867, 
i. m JlU r U ^ and the expenditure was < mewhat beyond 6f 

Jakiis oi rupees, being an average wage of about rupees 3-6, 


* 8ir Arthur 


n lott nn estimates that two acres of rice land will feed s-eviii peo- 
tiers tliai C\\n m n 'i r Ir ‘ Vi . ?c5lGr > the Manager of the Shovagunga KsUte, const- 
0 kw will consume under 0 lbs. of grain, per diem. 
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per mensem. Including Rs. 5,00,000 expended on 
ic total sum disbursed in relieving distress was Rs. 12,00,000 
or £120,000. Of this amount taking into account the grants to 
the General Relief Fund, the Government provided more than 
10 lakhs of rupees, or £100,000 and, this sum, is exclusive of the 
large remissions of revenue, and advances, which have been sanc¬ 
tioned in several of the distressed districts. The famine in Gan- 
jam alone, including disbursements and losses of every description, 
has cost the Government £00,000. For four months of the year, 
nearly 100,000 of the aged, the young, and the infirm, were kept 
alive by the measures of relief. 


Bombay. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden may be reckoned as consisting of 
22 districts including Aden :— 


District. 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

1 

;«> 

^Bombay Island, 

20 

730,000 

2 

Ahmedabad, 

4,402 

050,223 


Kaira, ... 

1,375 

580,031 


Punch Mahals, 

1,503 

400,000 

g § ' 

Broach, 

1,351 

290,984 

o .2 

-p c a 

Surat, 

1,482 

492,084 


Tannah, 

5,400 

874,570 

O 

& 

w Candeish, 

12,078 

778,112 

\ 

V2 

r Poona, 

5,250 

000,000 

* 2 
p 

Ahmednuggur, 

10,414 

995,585 

S ^ 

o ^ 

Sliolapore, 

8,505 

075,115 

OQ 

h J 

Ruthjageriy, 

4,500 

072,197 

P 2 

Belgaum, 

13,106 

1,083,373 

G5 S 
r rr, oq 

Dhanvar, 

0,070 

754,385 

P 

North Canara, ... ..J 

4,3(H) 

483,330 

O 

CO 

Sattara, ... 

' j 

9,327 

948,053 

x f Kurrachce, 

19,240 

340,000 

r—i j 
££ 

Hyderabad, 

10,974 

030,300 

a c -1 

Shikarpoor, 

9,042 

050,304 

So 

Frontier Upper Sindh, 

2,147 

47,955 

w 

Thun and Parkur, ... 

13,000 

127,036 


Total, 

143,600 

12,820,848 
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the first 12 districts the population is thus detailed :— 
Hindoos... ... ... 5,652,109 

Wild Tribes ... ... 913,976 

Low Castes ... ... 782,00$ 

Shrawuks or Jains ... 128,798 

Lingayets ... ... 505,447 

Mussulmans including Siddees ... 779,204 

Jews ... ... ... 3,608 

Parsees ... ... ... 132,563 

Christians ... ... 57,766 

Tn the five Sindh districts the population is thus classified :— 
Mahommedans ... ... 1,354,781 

Hindoos... ... ... 303,295 

Other religions ... ... 50,551 

The census of Bombay Island, taken on the night of 1st Febru¬ 
ary 18G4, shews the following results :— 


Caste or Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

Caste or Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

Budliigt or Jain 

Brahmin 

Bingaet 

Bhatia 

Hindoo of other Caste ... 
Hindoo Out-Caste 
Mussulman 

Negro-African 

8,021 

80,004 

1,598 

21,771 

491,540 

32,434 

145,880 

2,074 

*98 

3*75 

*19 

2*G7 

00*20 

3*97 

17*87 

*25 

Tarsee . 

Jew. 

Native Christian .. 
Indo-European 
European ... 
Chinese . 

49,201 

2,872 

19,903 

1,891 

8,415 

358 

6 *03 1 
*35, 
2 14 
23 
l *03 
•04 

All Races 

810,502 

1 

100* 


The surface of Bombay Island is about 18*62 square miles, 
or a square n.ile to every 42,104 of the land population. The 
inhabited houses were 24,206 in number; of these, 6,676 were 
thatched huts. Of the 17,530 tiled houses, sixty-two per coat, 
had upper stories and twenty-two per cent had more than 
01ie upper floor, the mean height of the walls of the houses is 
about twenty-three feet. The mean width of the streets is 
twenty-six and a half feet, or but little greater in measure¬ 
ment than the height of the walls. The streets and lanes dif- 
Ict much in width, the range being from six to forty-nine feet, 
iherc were reported to be 3*97, or nearly four families to each 
muse, and if the inhabited outhouses be taken into account, 
t leie were 30*6 persons to each house, and 18*3 to each fK or, 
here are 33 houses assessed at Rs. 10,000 and upwards, 08 i 
ir°m R* i>,000 m Rs. 10,000; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, 
aw * 1***9 af Rs. 1,000 and under. 

1 c en ls under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Almost the 
most southerly point on the Arabian coast, it is situated in 
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atitude 12° 
peninsula of 
regular oval 


It 


; a 
ir- 
its 


47' North, and longitude 45° 10' East, 
about fifteen miles in circumference, of an 
form, five miles in its greater, and three in 
lesser diameter, connected with the continent by a low narrow 
neck of kind, 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place 
nearly covered by the sea at high spring tides. It consists ol a 
large crater, formed by lofty arid precipitous hills, the highest 
peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: these, on the ex¬ 
terior sides, slope towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, 
which form a series of valleys, radiating from a common centre. 
The town and part of the military cantonments are within the 
crater, and consequently surrounded on all sides by hills, save on 
the eastern face, where a gap exists, opposite the fortified island 
of Seerah. The population in 1856 was as follows :— 


Christians, ... ..; 

... 1/129 

Indian Mahommedans, 

... 2,557 

Arabian ditto, 

... 4,812 

African ditto, 

... 3,627 

Other ditto, 

58 

Hindoos, 

... 5,611 

Parsees, 

.61 

J ews, 

... 1,224 

Miscellaneous, 

... 1,659 

Total, ... 

... 20,738 
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Bengal contains li Divisions i Deluding 50 Districts with Calcutta. 
The monthly salary of a Commissioner in the Regulation Provinces 
is Rs. 2,916-10-8, and in the Non-Regulation Provinces Rs. 2,500, 
in addition, in both cases, to a travelling allowance of Rs. 250. 
In each of the Regulation Districts there is a Collector, who 
is also the Chief Magistrate, There are two grades of Col¬ 
lector-Magistrates. The first grade consists of twenty-three 
officers, the second of thirteen; each of the former receives 
a salary of Rs. 1,916-10 8 a month., each of the latter Rs. 
1,500. The Collector of Stamps in Calcutta, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Subordinate Executive Service, receives a special sa¬ 
lary of Rs. 1.000 a month. Corresponding to the Collector- 
Magistrate of the Regulation District, but having more varied 
powers, is rho Deputy Commissioner of a Non-Regulation Dis¬ 
trict. There are eighteen Deputy Commissioners, of whom three 
are in the first grade on a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month each ; 
four in the second grade on Rs. 1,200 ; fir o in the third on Rs, 
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l;0t)O; and six in the fourth on Rs. SOD. There are twenty-six 
Civil and Sessions Judges in the thirty-six Regulation Districts, 
the jurisdiction of each Judge generally including but one dis¬ 
trict. The salary is Its. 2,500 a month. Besides the twenty-six 
Zillah Judges there are four Additional Judges, ol whom one (the 
Additional Judge of Hooghly, Burdwan, and the 24-Pergunnalns) 
receives a salary of Rs. 2,500 a month; the remaining three 
(the Additional Judges of Jessore, Tirhoot, and Dacca with Chit- 
tagong) get Rs. 2,106-10-8 a month each. In each of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces of Assam and Chota Nagpore there is a Ju¬ 
dicial Commissioner corresponding to the Zillah Judge of the 
Regulation Provinces. The territorial jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Commissioner is conterminous with that ot the Commissioner, 
and his salary is Rs. 2,000 a month. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills and the Deputy Commission¬ 
er of the Naga Hills have the powers of a Civil and Sessions 
Judge; the Assistant Commissioner of the Gar row Hills has 
the powers of a Sessions Judge ; and all these officers, as well as 
the Deputy Commissioner of Luckimporc, and three out of the 
four Deputy Commissioners of Chota Nagpore, (namely, Haza- 
reebaugh, Maunbhoom, and Singbhoom) exercise powers tinder 
Act XV. of 1862 to try all offences not punishable with death 
and to pass sentences of imprisonment not exceeding seven yer*rs. 
In the Gooch Behar Division the Criminal Sessions are held, and 
the judicial, appellate, and controlling authority exercised by the 
Commissioner. The subordinate Civil Judges are classified as fol¬ 
lows :—- 

1. Judges of Small Cause Courts. 8. Sudder Ameens. 

'2. Principal Sudder Ameens. 4. Moonsiffs. 
rherc are twenty-two Judges of Small Cause Courts, ot whom 
four arc Judges of the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta, I he 
salaries of these four Judges are shewn below*. Oi * the 
remaining eighteen Judges, who preside over Small Cause 
Courts in the Mofussil, one receives Rs. 1,500 1 a month, seven 
Rs. 1,000, and ten Rs. TOO a month each. Ibe Cantonment 
Magistrates of Barrack);ore, Dum-Dum- and Dinapoic aie ako 
Judges of the Small Cause Courts. The Principal Sudder Ameen 
ot Shahahad exercises the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge 
••it Shahafoad. The total number of officers performing the func¬ 
tions of a Small Cause Conn Judge is accordingly twenty-six, 
;md the total number of Small Cause Courts over which they 
presi l.o is thirty-six. 


1 on 

I 


2,000 I 3 on 
„ 1,500 1 
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Iii the Regulation Provinces there are nine Principal Slid- 
tier Ameens on Rs. GOO a month, and sixteen on Rs. 400. 
In Backorgunge, Cuttack, Midnapore, Moorshedabad and Tir- 
hoot, where tlie duties of Principal Sudder Ameen are 
conducted by the local Small Cause Court Judges. On the 
other hand, Dacca has three Principal Sudder Ameens, and 
Chittagong, Hooglily, and the 24-Pergunnahs have two each. Ad¬ 
ding to the number of Principal Sudder Ameens the eleven Small 
< 'ause Court Judges who are vested with the powers of the for¬ 
mer class of officers, there arc in the Regulation Provinces thirty- 
six officers to carry on the work of Principal Sudder Ameens. 
In the Non-Regulation Provinces there is one Principal Sudder 
Ameen on Rs. 400, of Kamroop in Assam. In the Non-Regula¬ 
tion Provinces the Deputy Commissioner is a Principal Sudder 
Ameen as well as a Magistrate and Collector. Two of the 
Assistant*Commissioners and one Extra Assistant Commissioner 
exercise the powers of Principal Sudder Ameen. So that in 
the nineteen districts there are twenty-three officers to dispose 
of cases cognizable by a Principal Sudder Ameen, besides the 
Principal Sudder Ameen of Maunbhoom. There are twenty- 
eight Sudder Ameens in the Regulation Provinces. With the 
exception of Syihet, which has no Sudder Ameen, and of Raj- 
shaliye, Rungpore, and Dinagepore, which have tivo each, there 
is one officer of this class in each zillali or Judge's district. In 
the Non-Regulation Provinces there are two Sudder Ameens, 
with eighteen Assistant and four Extra Assistant Commissioners 
e xercising the powers of a Sudder Ameen. The total number 
of officers competent to try cases cognizable by a Sudder Ameen 
is therefore twenty-four. The sal;try of a Sudder Ameen is 
P . 2-30 a month. In the Regulation Districts there are 
forty-seven Moonsiffs of the first grade on Rs. 200, and ninety - 
five of the second grade on Rs. loO a month. There are two 
districts with one Moonsiff each ; one district has two Moon- 
sills ; four districts have three Moonsiffs each ; five districts have 
four Moon silts each • and one has five. Six Moonsiffs are attach¬ 
ed to each of six districts, one district has seven, another eight* 
two bavo nine, and tliioe ten each. In the Non-Regulation 
Provinces there are six of the first grade and fifteen 

of the second grade; and thes* twenty-one Moonsiffs are dis¬ 
tributed as follows; viz., ten in Assam, nine in Cliota Nagporo, 
and two in km tar. Adding to this number the four Assistant 
Commissioners and three Ivxrra Assistant Commissioners, who 
exorcise the powers of a Moonsiff, there are twenty-eight/ officers 
to do the work ot Moonsiff in the Non-Regulation Provinces, 
The powers exercised by Sudder Ameen. and Moonsiffs aic those 
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ed in [Regulation V. of 1831. Twelve of these officers hold 
additional powers, viz., one the powers of a Magistrate, three the 
powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the first, class, and eight 
the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the second class. 

In the city of Calcutta there are two Stipendiary Magistrates on 
Ks. 1,500 and Its 1,250 a month, and sixty-four Honorary Magis¬ 
trates. There is also a Coroner on Rs. 300 a month. In the interior 
the thirty-six Collectors the Chief Magistrates of their respective 
districts. There are thirty-three Joint-Magistrates and 330 Magis¬ 
trates of lower grades. Of the thirty-three Joint-Magistrates, 
twenty-two in the first grade receive Rs. 900 a month, and eleven 
in the second grade R& 700 a month. Of the Magistrates uf 
lower grades,- G2 are Honorary, and 271 Stipendiary Magis¬ 
trates. Of the latter, three are Military Officers, seventy-five 
Covenanted Civil Servants, and 190, designated Deputy Magis¬ 
trates and Deputy Collectors, are members of the Subordinate 
Executive Service. Of these officers sixty-seven $re : in charge. 
"1 subdivisions of Magisterial districts. There are sixty-nine 
‘Such subdivisions, of which two in Bhaugulpore are now under 
one. officer, and one in Tirboot is under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the District Magistrate. The formation of several 
others has been sanctioned. Of the sixty-seven officers in 
charge of subdivisions, three are the Cantonment Magistrates 
of Barrack pore, Dum-Dum, and Dinapore, twenty-five are Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Servants, and. thirty-nine are Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, or members of the Subordinate Exe¬ 
cutive Service. The Cantonment Magistrates and twelve As- 
distant and thirty-five Deputy Magistrates exercise full magis¬ 
terial powers; the remaining seventeen Subdivisional Officers 
have at present powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the first 
class, with powers under Section 38 of the Code of Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure to commit cases for trial to the Courts of Scs- 
si'ULs. The sadary of a Cantonment Magistrate of a first clas- 
Cantonment is Rs. 1,000; in a second cWs Cantonment it is 
|< )() Bar rack pore an<l Dinapore belong to the first class, and Dum-. 

11 m the second class. But the present. Cantonment Magistrates 

W ' 1 1- 1 Y> ° ^ raw pay under the. old scale, that is, a staff sa la- 
?. ° each, in addition to their military pay and allow^nc- 

Assistant Magi 

I v .^’ " i ^ant Magistrates with powers of a Subordinate Uagis- 

| ‘Second class, to which they are restricted until they 

tin* . v 1 K ‘ Jb-st or lower standard of examination, receive Us. 
vit U VV° iUh - ' * u P ils W£ this examination, and being vested 

u powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the first class. 
Mi., r xt . - 
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become entitled to a salary of Rs. 450, which they continue 
to receive till they pass by the higher standard of examination, 
and are vested with the full powers of a Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector. Twenty-nine Assistant Magistrates receive Rs. 500, 
iwcnty-six Rs. 450, and twenty Rs. 400. 

The Subordinate Executive Service, to which Deputy Magis¬ 
trates and Deputy Collectors belong, is divided into six grades— 


10 in 

the First Gi 

cade 

receive 

... Rs. 700 

a month. 

15 

,, Second 

)> 

ii 

... „ 600 

n 

26 

„ Third 

91 

ii 

... „ 500 

ii 

42 

., Fourth 

19 

19 

... „ 400 

ii 

52 

Fifth 

11 

V. 

... „ 300 

ii 

67 

„ Sixth 

11 

1) 

... „ 200 

ii 


lie - . n Supernumeraries receive salaries of Rs. 100 and 150, with 
die exception of two officers, whose salaries, Rs. 300 and 250, are 
paid by the Coocb Behar State. Of these 223 officers 196, are em¬ 
ployed on magisterial duties. Of the rest some are on the adminis- 
tnative staff of the Non-Regulation Provinces, a few are employed 
as Personal Assistants to the Commissioners of Divisions, and the 
r< ;t on work exclusively connected with the administrat ion of 
i v'.i : 11 uo. In the Non-Regulation Provinces, there aie * ighty- 

s. cven magisterial officers beside the Deputy Commissioners. Of 
those thirty-three are Honorary and fifty-four Stipendiary. Of 
the fifty-four Stipendiary M&j tes of lower grades seventeen 
are in charge of sub-divisions of districts, of whom twelve are As- 

ni nssioners and ti \ extra Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Commissioners, with the exception of the five offi- 
r. -s u f that class in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, are either Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Servants or Military officers. The Assistant Commis- 
si< tiers of the Sonthal Pergunnahs are members of the Subordi- 
Executive Service of the Regulation Provinces on deputa- 
fon-Regulation Districts. This u i Iso the pi iition 

t , f se veral of the Extra-Assistant Commissioners. The Assistant 
Commissioners, with the exceptions mentioned, are divided into 
i w0 orades : seven in the first grade receive Rs. 600 a month, and 

in the second from Rs. 400 to 500. Assistant Qoiia- 
rri h born-rs of 1 In - second grade, who are required to undergo the 
s; i tn ,. examinations as Assistant Magistrates, are allowed Rs. 400 
so long as they exercise powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the 
second class, Rs. 450 when vested with first class powers and 
powers of a Moonsiff, and Rs. 500 when they have full powers of 
•< Magistral' with those of a Surlder Am ecu. 




Districts. 

Subdivisions. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 


1. Bbaugulpore 

1. Bowseo ... ) 

4121 


o 

'£7 
R c 

r? 

o 

n 

p 

1,0$2,G50 

1 



S 

2 

o 

2. Monghyr . 

3. Puraeau 

!. Jmnooie 

1. Arrareah .. ) 

2. Kishengunge ... \ 

4200 

5275 

925,040 

729,114 

ja« 

4. Sontbal Pergiinnabs 

1 . Deogurh .. ^ 




2. Dodd a ... : 





3. Nya Doomka ... V 

5375 

522,000 



4. Pokour ... 1 


P 


5. Bajmclial ... ) 




5. Bancoorah. 

1. Bancegunge 

4083 

74,300 


0. Beerbhoom ... 

2330 

827,624 


7. Burdwan 

1. Cutwa ... ) 

2. (‘ulna ... / 





2092 

1,0SS,S13 

3 


3. Bood-Bood ... ‘ 


2 

S. Hoogbly 

1. Jchanabad ... j 

2. Seram pore ... ) 

1457 

1,370,120 

"3 

0. Howrah 

550 

520,000 

3 

tt 

to 

R ^ 

10. Midnapore. 

1. Tumiook ... ) 

2. Gurbettak ... |> 

3. Contai ... ) 

1. D ukliin Shahbaz- 

5031 

1,558,450 

1 * 

11. Noakhally. 


pore 

3000 

544,998 

§>.§ . 

12. Chittagong ... 

1. Cox's Bazar 

2717 

800,000 

cS co 

^ s 

o M 

I 13. Tipperak . 

14. The Chitfcagoiig Hill 
l _ Tracta . 

1. Kasirnuggiir 

3000 

1,000,000 


7000 

250.000 


f 15. Balasore 

1. Bhuddruck 

3065 

494,050 

r^J a 

I! - 

1 10. Cuttack . 

1. Jajipore ... ) 

2. Kendraparah ... ( 

3370 

1,293,884 


117. Poorer 

Tributary Mchals 

10,008 

760,000 

-3 

1. Khoord&h 

20s;i 

013,536 


18. Baokorgungc 

1. Perozepore 

1. Moonsneeguiige... ( 

2. Maniekgunge ... \ 

4000 

» 866,032 

o 

m 

' 'P 

19. Dacca 

313S 

i 950,000 

3 ■ 
s 

t) 

c3 

ft 

20. Furrecclpore 

21. Mymcrising... 

22. Sylhct 

. 23. Caohar 
{ 24. Jtssuro 

1. Madareepor© 

150C 

i G24.170 

1. Jamalporo ... ) 

2. Kisho regunge ... ) 

1. Nurail 

65SC 

550C 

5001 

> 947,240 

) 1,504,289 
) 200,000 

d 

•2 

*3 


2. Kboolna 

3. Jenidah 

3661 

1 957,152 

r* 


4. Bagithaut 


r—4 

rd 

| 25. Kuddea 

5. Magoorab 

1. Bongong ... 





2. Meborporc 

3. Ohooadangah ... 



a 


329( 

5 551,229 

H 

E: - 

Carried forward 

4. Koosbtea 

5. Runnghat 


_J 

— 


109,825 

jj 2l,045,;^t3j 
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District •. 


P 

r* 3 


Brought for war-1 . 
f 20. Tlie 24-Pergunnaha 


•27. The City of Calcutta 
f 2S. Gya 


29. Chuinpanm.. 

30. Patna 


31. Sarun 
1 32. Shaliabad 


S3. Tirhoot 


34. Rungpore 


<£> 

t*> 

& 


35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


Bograh 
Dinagepore ... 
Maldah 
Moorsliedabad 


iz .‘>9. 
& | 40. 

1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Pubna 

Duming 
Nowgong 
Soebsaugor ... 
Kamroop 
Luckimporo... 


i 


6. Cosfcyah and .Tynteah 


■ ■ i . . 


, Busocrhaut 
. Bardsct 

, Diamond Harbour 
, Barraipore 
. Satkhira 
, Barrackporc ... 

. Dum*Dum 


S [uaro Mjlltis Population. 

2b04^"ioi 


Auruugabad 
Sbergliotty 
Nowadah 
Battiah. 

Behar 
Barh 
Dinapore 
Sewan 
Sdsseeram 
Bn xar 
Bkubooah 
Durbhangah 
Hajeepore 
Mudhoobanee 
Seetamarec ... | 

Taj pore ... J 

Bhowaneegunge 
Julpigoree 


::: ( 

■i 

El 


Jamoorkandie ... \ 
City of 'Moorahe- ( 
dabad • i 

Jungypore ... ) 
Nattore ... 

Comercolly ... ) 
Serajgunge ... ( 
Munglodye 


Golaghat 
Burpottah 
♦Taiporr, ... i 

North Luckim- [ 
pore ... ) 


8. 

, . 9. 

2 §lf 10. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

110 . 


U z g 


Hills 
Naga Hills ... 
IlazarcL'baugh 
I .ohardugga... 
Maunblioom 
Singbhoom . . 
Western Dooars 
Darjeeling ... 
Gowalptuah... 
Garrow Hills 
Gooch Behar 

Grand Total 


. .. 1. J owai 


Burhee 

Palamovv 

Govindpore 


Darjeeling Tcrai 
Dhoobrce 


109,828 
s'N V 

2523 


7*8 

5439 

3781 

2242 

3000 

4403 

9216 

4500 

2000 

3820 

1484 

2439 

3035 

2044 

2912 

8712 

2821 

3 


593,079 

1,000,000 
1,307,392 
750,000 
872,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 

1,854,297 


1,259,302 

400,000 
1 .000,000 
305,503 

907,019 

710,290 

281,366 

178,103 

247,500 

220,000 

400,000 


5000, 117,393 


5000 

5000 

7028 

7000; 

6390 

3998 

1427 

8001 

2672| 

3390 


118,925 
230,000 
750,000 
750,294' 
528,340: 
289,789, 
30,0001 
83,000 
230,000 
80,000 
80,000 


226,552*8 39,567,075 
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A special enquiry into the mortality caused by the Famine in • 
Orissa in I860 was made by'Deputy Collectors, with the ^ aid'of 
corrected returns made by the zemindars. The total population 
in 1865 was 3,015,826 ; L4,4 :■ perished) and 'il.'i.Or'S' 

cither emigrated or disappeared, making a total loss of 929,497 
and leaving 2,086,329 surviving. The .percentage of deaths-to 
population is 27, which, added to 3'81, the. percentage of emi¬ 
grants or missing, gives a general percentage of 30.81 as loss of 
population during the famine. . 


Districts. 

Period. 

. ^ 

\ 

Square 

miles. 

Popula- 
' tion. 

Population per 

square mile. 

Cuttack ...j 

By the 'Survey. .. 
Before Famine... 
After Famine ... 

3,370 

3,370 

3,370 

12,71,865 

15,03,829 

10,72,463 

-378 
• 446 
• >818 

Pcorcc 

By the Survey... 
Before Famine... 
After Famine ... 

2,083 

2,083 

2,083 

5,87,915 

7,79,718 

5,28,712 

282 

374 

‘253 

Balasore 

By the Survey... 
Before Famine... 
After Famine ... 

3,065 

3,065 

3,065 

6,51,033 

7,32,279 

4,85,113 

' 212 
239 
158 

Total ... j 

By the Survey... 
Before Famine... 
After Famine ... 

8,518 

8,518 

8,518 

25,10,813 

30,15,826 

20,86,288 

294 

354 

244 


On the night.of 8th January 1866 the Municipal Commissioners 
took a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which is under 
their jurisdiction embracing 78 square miles. The results were 
us follows, but they are not reliable 

Population ... __ 377 924 

Average proportion of males to females 15783 to 100 

Ditto, children to adults ... 100 to 48580 

Average rate of mortality ... .5.40 p er hundred, 

Rate ol mortality among Europeans 2‘7l ditto. 


















The fixed population were thus classified. The floating 'popu¬ 
lation is assumed at about 50,000, raising the total population 
of the Municipal portion of Calcutta to 430,000. The population 
of all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited suburbs, may fairly 
be taken to be a million : — 



Males. 

Females. Boys. 

Girls. 

Males to 
100 Fe¬ 

Europeans 

6,820 

2,545 

907 

952 

males. 

22096 

Indo-Euro¬ 

peans 

4,082 

•1,218 

1,324 

1.412 

9602 

Greeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armenians 

! 201 

238 

88 

SG 

116-98 

Asiatics 

786 

412 

120 

123 

169-34 

J ews 

240 

228 

111 

102 

. 106-36 

Parsees 

73 

15 

6 

4 

415-79 

Africans 

3ft 

9 

2 

3 

Chinese 

378 


31 



Mussulmans 

65,812 

28,738 

9,667 

8,842 

200-85 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142-48 

Total 

1,98,077 

1,15,311 

33,268 

31,268 

« • • 


The North-ItVegtern Pa-ovinccs, 

The North-Western Provinces contain 30 districts of which 
35 are grouped into 7 Commissioner,ships. The following is taken 
p um the last census in 1865. The progress of the population in 
‘j u ’ principal cities in the North-Western Provinces is seen from 
«he followin'-*:— 

O' * 


| 

City. 

It 1 

In 1805. 

In 1853. 

City. 

In 1865. In 

. 1853. 

1 Benarea, 

Agra, 

< ivwnpore, 

1 Allahabad, 
i Bareilly, 

1 Meerut. 

1 * 

173/552 
— 142,061 

113,001 

1 103,049 
105,049 
<!W3| 

171,608 Furrackabad, 
125,202 Miizapjv.v, 
118,000 Shahjohanpore, 
72,003 Moradahau, 
111,332 Muttra, 

40,270 (torue kpore. 

.. I 73,110. 

... 71,849 

...1 71,719 

...» 57,304 

51,5401 
...j 50,853] 

77,967 

75,012 

74,560 

57,414 

63,749 

34,529 
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Worth- Western Provit>ces. 
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Divisions. 


iMeerut 


jRohileund 


Agra 


Allahabad 


Ip 

I ion ares 


d han.iio 


K nimwn 


Districts. 

I 

Area. 

Population. 

f Meerut * 

! 2,361 

1,199.593 

Allygurh 

J ;8.59 

925,538 

, S eh arunpore 

! 2,152 

866,483 

Moozuffernuggur 

1 1,647 

682,212 

Boohindshuhur 

! 1,889 

800,431 

DehraDoon 

1,020 

102,831 

Bareilly 

2,372 

1,381,334 

Bijnour 

1,882 

690,975 

Moradabad 

2,761 

1,095.306 

] Budaon 

1,972 

889,810 

Shah jehanporc 

2,328 

1,016,844 

Terai 

438 

91,802 

r Agra 

1,873 

1,028,544 

Muttra 

1,612 

800,321 

Furruckabad 

1,693 

915.943 

Mynpoory 

1,666 

700,220 

Eta wah 

1,631 

626,444 

Etali 

1,404 

614,351 

r Allahabad 

2,764 

1,393,183 

Cawnpore 

2,366 

1,188,862 

F utfcelipore 

1.580 

680,780 

Banda 

3,030 

724,372 

Hummeerpore 

2,288 

520,941 

Jounpore 

1,552 

1,015,427 

Benares 

991 

793,277 

Goruckpore ) 

Bustee j 

7,500 

3,439,513 

•'Azimgurli 

2,545 

1,385.872 

Mirzapore 

5,199 

1,054,413 

Ghazccpore 

2,225 

1,342.234 

f Jhansie 

I j 9 • • 

1,608 

357,142j 

| Jaloun 

1,542 

405,604 

! Lullutpore 

1.947 

248,146 

f Kuniaon 

6.000 

369,223 

1 Gurhwal .. * 

5,000 

233,326 

(Ajmere <# J 

2,672 

426,268; 

Total ...j 

83.369 

30,007,871; 


The devils of tin* population ixx the regulation district- arc farther 
soon from these tables ;—• 





































WHISTS 



Divfc :■>]*. 


U'vnif. .. 
tl-milc and, 

iiu*hidMd\ 

fGorjckpore, 
Cenare.-., . 


Total, 


C© 

go 

►P* 


0i vision. 


Mr. rut, 
RohilcuiiM. 
Agra, 
Allahabad, 
[Goruckpure, 
lienurea, 




Total. 


1 Hindoos- 

Total. 

1 





Af ihumodfin 

Mahomcdun 

Hindoo Males. 

Hindoo Females. 

Total. 

V, airy. 

Females. 

j 1 665. 

| 1853. 

1805. 

| 1853. 

1865. 

1853. 

1SG5. 1853. 

1865. 

1853. 

1605. 

1853. 

i 

.1 3,415,135 

4,ooo t m 

4,287,259 

• 

3*024,599 

5,054,801 

3,578,410 
4.030,160 
3,'.‘34,983 
4,009,771’ 
2,710,7-5 
5,695,617 

1,858*879 

2,157,803 

2,305,082 

1 

1,596,992 

2,689,126 

! 1,952, m 

2,186,3: 

2 

; 2,165,308 
1,421,035 
2,098,639 

1,556,250 

1,842,390 

1,921,577 

1,926,327 

1.427,007 

2,305,075 

1,025,450 
1,849,838 
16,76 
1,934,464 
1,295,140 
i*,« '• • 

997.610 943,740 

1,105,873 l 181,341 
' 

422,802! 420,835 

414,914 871,099 

530,422j 653,779 


498,031 
013,487 
203,572 
■ 20,621 
193,363 
337 002 

472,018 

550,051 

187,189 

202,483 

190,647 

254,847 

445.715 

507,854 

164,001 

200,214 

177,744 

310,777 

23,867,331 

24,111,732 

12,827,502 

12,923,000 

11,039,632 

11,188,030 

3,to,r3j| 8,04,97:31 

1 

2,000,350^ 

2,006,003 

1,869,835 

1,893,905 


Area in Acres. 

Cultivated Area. Total Population. 

M ales. 

Females. 

1805. 

1853. 

1865. 

1653. j 1865. 

1353. 

1805. 

1853. 

1865. 

1853. 

6,303.774 

6,390,900 

4,086/ 4 1 

4,029,112 4,412,715 

4,522,165 

2,381,471 

2,151,000 

2,228,274 

2,071,105 

7,520,777 

7,953,995 

4,081,210 

4,132,002 5,106,071 

5,217,507 

2,767,030 

2,790,815 

2,399,041 

2,417,092 

6,824,952 

5,050,986 

3,907,692 

3,474,823 4,685,823 

4,373,156 

2,577,057 

2,401,789 

2,108,766 

1,071,30/1 

7,699,268 

7,601,413. 

4,009,694 

3,898,874 4,508,144 

1,526,007 

2,379,334 

2,31?5,929 

2,128,810 

2,140,078 

4,736,522 

4,697,700 

'2,050,230 

2,232,001 3,439,513 

3,087,874 

1,815,259 

1,614,900 

1,624.251 

1,472,834 

8,009,802 

{ 

7,934,268 

3,594,687 

3,485,572 6,591,223 

| 

634,936 

2,970,701 

3,335,611 

2^620,622 

3,013,755 

49,595,095 

‘0,589,268 

22,230,203 

21,253,314 27,803,519 

28,070,705 

14,893,852 

: 9,18 

12,909,667 

13,037,541 



I o 

c» 


North- Weslt rn Pro vht ces. 
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North - Western Provi /tees. 

first attempt to take an accurate census of the North- 
Western Provinces was made under the orders of Mr. J. Thoma¬ 
son, the Lieutenant Governor, on the night of 31st December 
1852. It was then intended to take a decennial census, but 
owing to the Mutiny [and Famine, the next enumeration was 
not made till the night of 10th January 1865. It is impossible 
to adopt in India the procedure followed in European countries. 
Taking the English enumeration of 1861 as a type oi a Euro¬ 
pean census, the fixed population was for the most part enu¬ 
merated by its own agency, and the enumerators had merely 
to collect- the householders’ schedules, filled up by the occupiers of 
houses. In India the educated portion of the people Is so small, 
and individuals are so apathetic, that very little information could 
be collected if such a system were adopted. Great difficulties were 
experienced even with the small census of the island of Bombay, 
taken in 1864, where it is said “there is much ground for believing 
that many persons escaped being enumerated, and that the recorded 
number is much below the actual amount of the population.” 
In the North Western Provinces, however, the village account¬ 
ants form an admirable agency for collecting information, being ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances and the residents of the several 
villages, and accustomed to enquiries of a similar nature. The 
villages themselves are compact. The isolated farm-houses so 
common in England—the three or four cottages long distant 
from the village to which they belong—the scattered houses of 
a straggling parish—find nothing to correspond with them in In¬ 
dia. The facilities for enumeration are still further increased by 
the numbers living in one enclosure. The small size of an In¬ 
dian village, with a population of a thousand inhabitants, would 
be surprising to those accustomed only to the more comfortable 
residences, of the English peasant Even in the towns, though 
the facilities are less than in the country, the heads of wards 
(Meet' Mohulladars), from their position and intimate knowledge 
of their fellgw-wardsmen, make expert and useful enumerators. 
r J ho mode adopted was as follows: I.—A preliminary enumera¬ 
tion of the people was first made by the tellers, one of whom was 
allotted to an average of a hundred houses. The returns thus 
formed were then carefully tested on the &po 
*aeh supervisor havi ig for him item ten to two 
;d! used tamed enors were corrected. The returns wore then 
subjected to a second check by the Government officials. II— 
All en Y, rs having in this way been eliminated as far as possible, 
the returns thus checked were redistributed to the enumerators, 
1 d on the mght fixed tor the census, each lollm- carefully com- 
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Xurtk- IlVs/em Province#. 
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pared the-entries in his return with the actual facts to be record¬ 
ed. The returns were then finally collated and compared in the 
offices, first, of the Sub-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and afterwards 
of the Collector, by whom they were furnished to the Board ; and 
they form the ground-work of the tables pul dished. J he pre¬ 
liminary enumeration was completed in the early months of the 
cold weather of 1864, and was then subjected to a double test— 
fii 't by the supervisors, and second by the county officials. This 
scrutiny was accomplished by the end ot the year; and the re¬ 
turns then revised were again checked by, and altered so ; s to 
correspond with, the actual facts existing on the night of the 


10th January, 1865. 

Mr. W. Chichele Plowden, Secretary to the Board ot Bo- 
venue, analyses the details in his valuable Report of 1SG7- 
The territories under the Government of these provinces comprise 
«’n area of 8*3,379 square miles. Excluding the cultivated land not 
paying revenue, 37,105 square miles of this are cultivated but 
this figure does not. show the cultivated area of the Kumaon 
division— 


Square miles. 

Total area, excluding Kumaon division, ... 72,379 

Total cultivated ditto, ... ... 37,105 

This surface contains 89,701 townships or parishes, and sup¬ 
ports a population numbering 30,110,615, or 3G1* persons to 
the square mile. In England and Wales the population is 341*06 
to the square mile; but if Scotland be included, it falls to 259*8 
to the mile. The actual figures for these two portions of Britain 
stand thus:— 


Population. A rea. Density. 

England and Wales, ... 20,066,2*24 68,321 square miles-344*06 

‘Scotland, 3,062,294 30,686 ditto - 09*79 


Britain, Total, 23,128,518 89,007 ditto ~ 259 8 

faking the international measure, the density of the population 
Ai Britain is— 


Britain, 

England and Wales, 
Scotland, 

N ort i i-Western Provinces, 


100*24 to the square kilometre. 
122*72 
38*49 
139*30 


1 he accompanying table, taken from Le Dictionnaire Sr t'Eco- 
/'"/ao xoiit / ( j uc, published in 1854. gives the densitv of the po¬ 
pulation in the principal European countries, arranged according 
° * Ul orf lcr, taxing the most thickly-populated first:*— 
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Xorih - Western Provinces. 
147*40 pev square kilometre. 


<SL 


13003 

77 

77 


9303 

77 

77 


90-23 

77 

77 


07-81 

07-03* 

77 

"J 

' * This apparently refers 
to Great Britain and 

» 

” i 

Ireland, not to Eng- 

58-03 

„ 

- J 

^ laud only. 

5804 

:> 

>7 


41-02 

7 > 

>7 


37-02 

77 

» 


36-95 

77 

77 


0-85 

77 

77 


2-90 

77 

7 * 



Holland, 

Wurtemburg, 

France, 

England, 

Switzerland,.. 

Bavaria, 

Portugal, 

Hanover, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

The North-Western Provinces take the second place, coming 
immediately after Belgium and before Saxony. Thus the den¬ 
sity of the population in these provinces is one of the Highest on 
record. This is the more remarkable when their physical aspects 
are compared with those of other countries. Take France, Bel¬ 
gium, or England and Wales. Neither has proportionately so 
vast an extent of mountain tracts,, and of l&nd Otifc of cultivation 
or unlit for cultivation, as these provinces possess in the Kumaon 
and Rohilkhund divisions, the districts of Dehra and Mirzapore, 
i,v the Ajinere territory—which Iasi, though under the adminis¬ 
tration* of the North-West Government, does not march with 
North-West districts. Belgium certainly lias no great extent of 
ha iron or mountainous land. Excluding, then, the Kumaon and 
Ajmere Divisions, but leaving Rohdkhund with its belt of sub- 
Himalayan forests, Delira with the Sewaliks and the valley be¬ 
tween them and the Himalayas, and Mirzapore with its jungles 
bordering the Soane, as a counterpoise to the Ardennes and 
other elevated or forest tracts, we shall find on comparison that 
Belgium, the most populous country in Europe, is in density of 
bj the North Western P which, 

excluding Kumaon and Ajmere, have 100*74 to the square 
kilometre while Belgium, has 147*40 to the square kilometre. With¬ 
out making allowance for the nature of the country in the Kuma¬ 
on and Ajinere Divisions or elsewhere, the population of these 
provinces is far higher in proportion to the area than that of 
the French Empire, where tin* density of the people averages 
(p ;U to the square kilometre, against 139*30 in the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. In England and Wales the square mile supports 
344*07; here* 361*. Putting Wales against Kumaon and Jhan- 
jf we compare the two countries we find,—excluding Wale 


England, 37*23 
Ajmere, North Al¬ 


to the 


square mile 


excluding Kumaon and 


stern Provinces, 416*74 to the square mile 
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'~W7 - - 

Z/ 1 

Population 
to square 
mile. 

Percentage 
of cultiva¬ 
tion on area. 

1805. 

135 

„ 1 

Area. 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Area. | 

C’ultivr 

tion. 

1865. 

1853. 

1805. 

1853. 

In square miles, i 

In squar 

c miles. 

Benares, 

Jounporo, 

707 

830 

69*4 

65 9 

995*70 

692*20 

1 

995*481 

I 

656*30 

Go i! 

737 

00 3 

577 

1,562*16 

63573 

1,552*16 

890-27 

Ghazcep .re, 

uor 

732 

or,-5 

mr 

2 12*15 

1,467*11 

2,180*05 

1,451*50 

Bareilly, 

US2 

412 

00-4 

53* 

2,372 78, 

1,577 71 

3,110*10 

1,651 "50 

Agra, 

519 

537 

00- 

02*0 

1,873*5" 

1,241,34 

! 1,861*90 

1,168-02] 

Azixngurh, 

515 

037 

49*8 

19*6 

2,545*071 

1,208*64' 

2,610*10 

1,247*08) 

f urruckabad, 

Meerut, 

Allahabad, 

611 

501 

507 

55-1 

1,694*37 

961*80] 

2.122*94 

1,170 34 

5t«S 

510 

OS *5 

64*5 

2,361 *97 

1,618*88 

! 2.200*10 

1,118*37 

504 

405 

55*9 

5 k *4 

2,704*95 

1,548*471 


1,518 OG 

Cau npore, 

502 

500 

, 55'2 

r>3 *3 

2,360*16 


2,317 *96 1 

1,250*08 

Allyghur, 

408 

527 

70* 

707 

1,859-56 

1,41 4 02 

2,122*19 

l,:.nl*ts5 

Muttra, 

490 

535 

70*6 

09 1 

1,012*63 

1.138*97 

1 013 3 

1,11 1*63 

Goruckpore, 

•iMo 

421 

55-9 

17-5 

7,400*81 

4,110-99* 

7 34 n 

3,488-90 

Budaoit, 

451 

424 

04*3 

60-4 

1,972-61 

1,270 18 

2,401*80 

1.150-71 

Moradabad, 

445 

422 

1 507 

48-0 

2,40074 

1,2 48-42 

2,098771 

1,31237 

Skalijokunporo, 

467 

427 

i ca¬ 

48*4 

2,328-77 

1,245 90 

2,308*371 

1,119*00! 

Etoh, 

Futtchpore, 

437 

0 

l’ 03 1 

0 

1,404*43 

830 15 

o 

0} 

161 

428 

■ 53-3 

50-3 

! 1.580*35 

612-00 

! 1,583*08 

790’65| 

Mynpoory, 

420 

412 

l 52-8 

53 3 

1,666*45 

870 70 

2.020*23 

1,073*59 

Booluudaliulmr, 

419 

•127 

i 03-0 

01 3 

1,908*39 

1,21437 

' 

1,118*10! 

jtto»zuffoniuggu'r, 

414 

409 017 

63*7 

I 1,046-08 

1,015*90 

! 1,640-31 

1 ,047*Mo] 

SoLaru npore, 

389 

370 54*8 

55-9 

2 227 ■ ■ 

1,221 *07 

, 2,102-31 

1,209*77 

Btawah, 

384 

304: 61*5 

47*8 

' 1,631-41 

841*55 

] 1,670*09 

871*57 

Bijnoro, 

367 

360’ 17o 

43-0 

! 1,882-28 

894*90 

. 19,100*00 

922 85 

•hJwun, 

262 

0 00 *8 

0 

1,540*43 

940*09 

0 

0 

Banda, 

239 

217 

’ 45'8 

4^*9 

3,030*14 

1.389-95 

3,009*55 

1,323*17 

Hutneorporo, 

228; 245 51 *4 

53*7 

, 2,288-50] 

| 1,178*20 

3,241 *04 

1.203-52 

Jhansic, 

222 

0 39-9 

0 

1,608*27 

642*05 

0 

0 

Alirzapore, 

203 

2] 1 213 

23‘3 

1 5,200*23 

1,263*01 

5,152-30 

1,200*46, 

Ajmero, 

I 160 

0 9 3 

0 

i, 2,072*13 

251 -r 

0 

SI 

Bullutpora, 

127 


y, 17-1 

(3 

i 1,947*41 

334-05 

0 

Tcrai, 

125 

«* 18-9 

Cl 

I 73100 

139 Ok 

0 

0 

Kumaoiv, 

Gurkwal, 

1 

(il 

0| 0 

0 0;0*H100 

Unknown 

0 

0 

60 

0| 3'42 

0j 5,000*00 

171*34 

° 

0 


*■*-*”> ^vei.-b cU^U i Li LO«;o, Hit* UlUM 

district. The density stands at 707—or, including the Military 
4ilu 11‘iilway, *503- -per square mile, against 856 in lSo3. The 
1 l ^nly populated districts are in the Kiunaon division, 
n '-' V' density averages 58 to the square mile. It will not be 
1 " w , 1 the Kutnaon Himalayas with the Swiss 

following are the figures for the cantons 


uninteresting to 
mountain cahtoin. Wlll 
oi Grisous, Uri, and Valais 

Orisons, 30 2 t< 

Uri, 34*3 
Valais, 49* 

: ui\« thickly populated. Where the 
h \ lt4 'V‘ f • ja\«>ma vie the cultivation may often be l'«-u, d 

terrace aft* r terrace. Of lb. plain 
out of consideration, Lulhdpmr 
Ihe most sparsely peopled, the 
being* only 1.27 persons. A i me re 


districts, leaving 
iu the JliUiiisie 
average to the 


the square mile, 
do. do. 
do. do. 

ure thickly populated. 


the Tcrai 
division, is 
* s |uave mile 
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with its population of 160 to the mile, comes next, and in den¬ 
sity approaches very near to Switzerland, which it slightly ex¬ 
ceeds. Of the remaining districts, twenty-nine in number, five 
have an average density of between 200 and 300 persons to the 
mile; thine between 300 and 400; eleven between 400 and 500; 
seven between 500 and GOO; two between 600 and 700; and one 
close upon 800, viz., 797, the most thickly peopled of all. The 
extreme-,s of density in the subdivisions into which the districts 
of the North-Western Provinces are divided vary from 0.773 to 
the square mile in the Debat Ainanut of Benares, which con- 
nuns the city of that name, to 37 to the square mile in Agoree, 
Robertsgunge, in the Mirzapore district. The density is among, 
the rural population. 

Looking at the people according to creed we find that of the 
30 millions nearly 2G millions are Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
The- latter bear but a small proportion to the idol-worshippers, 
whom during their political ascendancy they not unfrequently sub¬ 
jected to compulsory conversion. They form less than a seventh 
of the whole population, there being only 100 Mahomed an s to 
every GOO Hindoos. The Divisions in which they are most num¬ 
erous, are those of Meerut and Rohilkhund, wdiere they comprise 
nearly a fifth of the population; and more than half of the entire 
number of the Mabomcduus in these provinces— viz., 2,197,202 out 
of 4,243,207—reside in those northern districts. There are few¬ 
est in Jhansie, where they dwindle down to less than an eighteenth 
of the population. The tables show the large proportion non- 
agricultural Mahornedans bear to agricultural, compared with the. 
name classes in the Hindoo population. The details are:_ 

Christian (native?) 14,126ISyuds 170,248 

Buddhist, Chinese 37|Moguls 41748 

Do. Thibetan 07, " L_ 

Ba^ee 66 Total 4,105,206 


Sikh 
T 


1,425 

ain 49,983 

Other nn igiov > sects 195,977 

Majbomedans. 

Not classified 2,207,576 


Sheikhs 
Pathans 

Looked at an, to 
never be reliable. 


1,140,208 
515,526 

a !F the returns 

Of 30,039,854 


Hindoos. 

Brahmins 3,451,692 
m 2,827,768 
1,091,250 
18,304,309 


iKshatry 
I Vaisyas 
I Soodra? 


yas 
Soodras 


25,674,819 

an Asiatic population will 


arc 


abovi 


and Railway services, 19,337,080 
and 10.702,774 below that period of life, 
the number of boys and girh 


Total 
of 

)eople, exclusi ve of the Army 
twelve years of age. 
The following shows 
proportion to tli population 
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should be found in the divisions of the North Western 
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Division. 


Meerut, 

Kumaon, 

Bohilcund, 

Agra, 

Jhansic, 

Allahabad, 

Goruckpore, 

Benares, 

Vjmero, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Deduced. jlleported. 

Deduced. Reported. 


633,570 

922,861 

59S,384 

747,936 

98,894 

134,792 

87,463 

102,582 

835,470 

1,021,725 

684,303 

855,005 

778,110 

954,671 

601,502 

707,401 

163,073 

197,319 

1U,4P7 

155,087 

720,601 

829,255 

607,219 

703,616 

548,096 

742,208 

463,299 

599,748 

896,967 

1,080,881 

747,474 

790,904 

70,461 

86,426 

' 55,022 

70,360 


r r; 111 ururonniy msm- 

,! 11111 wc sll0ul<1 expect, to find it, if the experience obtained in 

European enumerations may be relied on as indicating the pro¬ 
portions which should obtain in other countries. The result is 
persistently the same if the number of children are looked at 
mrn ; nference to sex; and in the tables where the sexes are 
form “ov ‘ ed there are only a very few exceptions to the uni- 
t, +t e f s *. . returns > ,u illis respect, are inaccurate owing 

^w Jt^SjS 0181106 W *"*""** ° f tbe P°°P lc theto - 

exnelh>,!r i i ,r ! i T ° f H 1C ™ is c ‘i'ially opposed to European 
limbic. T« In ?,!! ‘Osults seem to be at once accurate and Intel- 


Sweden, 
Nctherland ■ 
England, 
Norway, 
Prussia, 
Spain, 
France, 


Belgium. 


O % r "viv tUOil' 

B)0 males in:— 

10-> - 93 NoHl Western Prorhuis, 
■105-041 total, ... 8(1 I!) 

IO 474 Hindoos, total, ... 8000 

lot to AgriculturalHincloi >s,S4 S3 
i!!! Non-agricultural do , 87-99 

, , 8 ” > -dahoinedan , total, b’44 
r!o ! » * Agricultural Mnho- 
•HP84 mo dans ... WOO 

1 'to Nou-agriciiltuml d<>., 00-1(j 
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inference is traceable primarily to climate and is supported 
by physiological tacts. In Northern climates there is an excess 
;'i females, in more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
m warm countries there is an excess of males. Researches 
show, moreover, that male conceptions are greatest, in Eu- 
ro P e > in the hottest months. Almost equally important as 
a cause is the .relative age of the parents. In England, where 
nearly 105 females are born to 100 males, the census of 1361 
shows that the husband is on an average only 2 J years older 
i Him the wife. In France, whereabout 101 females are born to 
100 males, men marry later than in England, while women marry 
as early as in England. In India the husband is on an average 
ni ne than six or seven years older than the wife. A third cause 
is to be found in social customs. The intense desire of all the 
natives of India, on religious grounds, is for a son. The boy is 
lea led with a care not shown to the girl. The girl is exposed to 
chances productive of greater female mortality, being married the 
moment she attains the age of puberty, bearing children at 11 
and 1 2 , subject to a sedentary and listless life in the zenana or 
one of hardship in the fields, and treated oppressively as v widow. 
Then some allowance must be made for the existence of infanti- 
cido, and the fact that the woman suffers more from such visita- 
tions as famine and carrying away in war than the man in Asia, 
though such cause, tell less under English rule than is generally 
iihaginc l by writers on this subject. And this solution of the 
difficulty is supported by the consideration that among the 
Mussulmans, who marry wives nearer their own age thanIs the 
custom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female births is 


greater. 
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3,868,822 of whom a million and a half have to do with textile 
fabrics and dress—weavers chiefly, about a million with food and 
drink, and about the third of a million with the arts and me¬ 
chanics; no less than 733,038 deal in metals, 374,826 in vegetable 
substances and 49,876 in animal substances. Only 787 booksel¬ 
lers are returned, but pedlars are the great distributors of idol 
and obscene literature. So many as 135,515 gold and silver¬ 
smiths go far to account for the disappearance of the silver we 
import. The 6th and last class, “ indefinite and non-productive,” 
is 4,369,049 strong including labourers, 3,824,956, persons ot 
rank and property 4,080, and persons supported by the communi¬ 
ty, 540,013. The last half million is as follows :— 


Beggars 

... 479,015 

Prostitutes 

... 26,806 

Eunuchs 

... 2,251 

Pimps 

321 

Mourners 

29 

Alms-takers 

111 

Pedigree makers 

28 

flatterers for gain 

226 

Vagabond 

1 

Horse-painter 

16 

Budmashes 

974 

(have-diggers 

97 

■r-ai-piercers 

18 


Makers of Caste Marks. 

51 

Wrestlers 

2 

Charmers 

4 

Sturdy Beggars 

35 

Professional Thieves.... 

‘23 

Informer 

1 

Hangmen 

133 

Fortune-tellers 

3 

Jesters 

851 

Astrplogers • ... 

1,123 

Mimics 

259 

Divers 

112 

Miscellaneous 

22,534 


the are the occupations as returned by the people themselves. On 
th (i whole two-thirds of the population, or 17,517,447 proprietors or 
tl -f rs of tin* land and 3,824,956 labourers, ar * agricultural. Only 
au Oghth, or 3,868,822, follow industrial pursuits. A thirteenth 
01 ->345,309 are u domestic” and but 1,392,005 “ commercial."’’ 


V ie cost, incurred in taking the census and in the propa- 
ra ion of the report and returns, exclusive of the charge for pri nt- 
8 769 was Rs * 18,641-2 (£1,854-2-3). Of this, Rs. 

,•] (^876-18-9) was incurred in the preparation of print- 

^ or distribution to the enumerators; Us. 6,847-8-1 
|l AVas the cost incurred by district officers in taking 

(/ £°9* 7 ~8r' S aru * preparing their returns; and Rs. 2,924-4 
^ - i) was expended in ther compilation of the statements. 


The cost of the 
w xn, TMitr. 


English census was £139,885. 

E 
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Punjab. 

The Punjab contains 32 districts in 10 Divisions. 
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Hissar ...- Rohtak 
( iSirsa 
C . Umballa 
(Jmballa ... . Ludhiana 

( |Simla, about 
( Jallandhur 
Jallandbur - 'Hushiarpur 
( Kaugra 
l U mritsur 
U mritsur... * Sealkot 

( jGurdaspur 
( Lahore 

Lahore ... ■; jFirozpore 
Gujranwala 
Rawal Pindi 
Jhelum 

- i c :“j , ; at 

^ Ldiahpur 
( I Multan 


(Rawal Pindi 


i 


1 


Multan , 

I 

% 

ipvrujat ... 
! PcsIkiwui- 


Jlmng 
Montgomery 
Muzutfargurh 
Den.. Ismael Khan 
Doru Uhuzi Khan 
Banmi 
Pe.shawur 
K oliat 
Hazara 

f V >t.al 


Division. 

District. 

Area. 

Population. ■ 

( 

Delhi 

790 

506,689 

Della 

Gurgaon 

1939 

682,486 

( 

Kurnal 

1832 

480,067 

( 

Hisaar 

3294 

340.886 


1340 

1270 

1832 

1377 

21 

1381 

2204 

3207 

2024 

1350 

1675 

2826 

3752 
59961 
5350; 
19161 
3500 
5G34 
5718 
4142 
6122: 
5745; 
6531! 
4500! 
2324 
28401 
2424 


551,000 
151,683 
1,003,974 
527,722 
23,400 
683,531 
795,784 
692,977 
883,319 
711,472 
800,000 
543,495. 
433,6091 
420,758' 
543,000! 
395,0001 
489.661, 
301.769' 
411,386! 
299,034 
106,434 
248,802 
434,180, 
238,959; 
246,824. 
450,099! 
107,3621 
310,000; 


94 . 856 1 14 , 820,362 
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Classes. ‘ | 

Agricultural. J 

Non-Agricultural. 1 

, Males. 

Females. 

Males, | 

Females. 

Hindoos 

Mahomedan and otliers not Hindoos 

Total 

1 2,242,06G 1,759,010 
2,414,755j 2,060,335 

1,670,00* 1,203,538 
( 1,883,800| 1,573,825 

4,666,821 

3,819,351 

J 3,664,468 

2,872,363 


Orders wore issued for a new census of the Punjab, to be taken 
on the night of 10th January 1SGS. 

The average fall of rain throughout the Province for the past- 
four years, is noted below :— 


Divisions. 

1863-64. 

1864*65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Inches. 

Tenths. 

| Inches. 

Tenths. 

Inches. 

03 

a 

H 

Inches. 

i-— i 

cc 

r +-> 

s 

H 

Delhi 

41 

6 I 

24 

... ! 

I 28 

6 

27 

8 

Hissar 

27 

7 

14 

7 

22 


13 

1 

Umballa 

62 

1 1 

51 

4 

48 

*4 

36 

1 

6 ullundhur ... 

74 

6 

1 55 

8 

1 53 

4 

51 

3 

ITmritsur 

42 

\ 

1 32 

6 , 

24 


26 

7 

Lahore 

27 

6 

27 

2 

29 

i 

24 

4 

Itawul Pindi . . 

34 

8 

| 36 

6 

1 25 

I 6 

22 

4 

Multan. 

T v • * 4 # 

15 

2 

I s 

9 

i 5 

! 6 

3 

8 

id eraj at 

16 

1 

1 8 

8 

i 7 

5 

5 

5 

Peshawur 

. 27 

3 

29 


1 24 

i 

17 

6 

General average 

36 

9 

1 28 

i 9 

1 26 

1 

8 

22 

9 


litclr 1 ram ^ as * )eon fess each year, ancl least in 186G-67, 
Ur ^ ler remarkable for the almost total failure of rain 
The crops were below the average, 


w 

• or months. 

From 1 a ^ cnera ^ searcity ot fodder, 
appear* th°f u i° rtllar y r( durns, which are not strictlv accurate., it 
being a 'l e }'V n 18GG from all causes, 200,691 death 

of mort 
per cet 


ortqliti • U ' on population. This ism lower ^ato 
,., V i lau that of 1805 % when it was at the rule ot 171 

101 ‘‘ ^cre 1,041 deaths in child-birth. deaths 


r 2 
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~ violence, and 19*5,194 from disease. While the number 
of deaths from violence shews a considerable increase, the aggre- 
number of deaths from disease decreased from 249,565 in 
h'Sdo. t' l9o,l94 in I860. Deaths from small-pox decreased from 
b0\221 in 1865 to 27,802 in 1866; deaths from cholera fell from 
8,.810 m 1865, to 1,051 in 1866; deaths by fever from 189,065 to 
122,368. 


fllmHla. 

_ No regular census has been taken of Oudh. It consists of 12 
Districts in 4 Commissionerships, as follows :_ 



Square 

miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

C Lucknow 

Lucknow' < Oonao 

(Durriabad ... 

(Seetapore ... 

Khyrabad Hurdui 

( Mohomdee ... 

C Baraiteb 

Fyzabad < Fyzabad 
( Gonda 

fSultonpore ... 

Baiswarrah -J Perta&ghur ... . J 

(Roy Bareilly 

Total 

... 

1,390 
1,334 
1,285 
1,828 
2,099 1 
3,046 
1,721 
1,979 
say 1,900 

1,526 , 
1,703 j 
1,831 | 

630,259 
591,141 
, 731,661 
743,235 
909,984' 
527,3901 
570,77« 
1,038,195 
750,000! 
433,016! 
724,739; 
676,219; 

20,142 : 8,326,647 
—- ' 1 


I lie Central l*roYiiicea 0 

The Central Provinces contain 18 districts and 14 Feu- 
datoryslups in the 4 Commissionerships of Nagpora Jubhu 
pore, Nerbudda and Chuttesmirh A *1 , 1 

l 

ments were «.milar to those made in the adjoining Cth- 
Western Provinces except that in the remoter chiifehipf inhabU- 
ed by Gonds and other comparatively uncivilized tribes, ’educated 
policemen oi ot.wi competent persons were specially told off to 
conduct the census. In many towns the eimmmtors went round a 


























Ventral Provinces* 

days before the census and affixed to every door a ticket 
showing the name, calling and caste of the head of the family, 
ihis ticket enabled the enumerators on the night of the census 
to fill in the entries regarding population with much expedition. 
In every rural circle, and in most towns, an experimental census 
was, during the month of October, taken of a few villages, 
or. beats. The census everywhere passed off quietly. In 
cities, and towns especially, the people themselves entered into 
the business. Not only did every householder get all the inmates 
of his house inside, and sit at his door, waiting till the enumera¬ 
tor came round, but all men who could read and write gave 
voluntary aid to the enumerators, or themselves undertook the 
work of counting. In the villages too, for the‘most part, the 
people regarded it as a statistical investigation the purport of 
Winch indeed was unknown, but which they were bound not to 
obstruct In many parts of the country, especially in those dis¬ 
tricts where no census of any kind had taken place before, ab¬ 
surd rumours floated among the lower classes of the people, 
Ihese rumours originated with ignorant or designing people, and, 
though they may have received credence for a time, they had for 
Hie most part lost all credit by the time the night for the census 
arrived. In the district of Mundla, among the hill tribes of Gonds 
and Bygars, there was a story that the British Government want¬ 
ed wives for its soldiers, and would take any girls who might be 
unmarried at the time of the census. Accordingly all parents 
uiade the utmost exertions to find husbands for their daughters, 
and when they had married them off, they quietly awaited the 
tens us. The night of 5 th November was the first of the Dev, alee 
estival, when all is dark. The general results were these : — 




Nerbuclda 

<ibbulp ore 

O'utteesgur 

y.PPer Gods 


ion 

Square miles . 

Land Revenue, 

Population. 

21,075 Ks. 20,72,817 

2,2 G 3,06 2 


17,352 

14,05,562 

1,563.912 

>. 

21,710 

14,25,203 

2 ,021,6 15 

do. 

19,058 

0,71.827 

2.104,570 

*ry District 

2,274 

22,401 

54,680 

ChiefshipB 

31,719 

1,11,957 

1,093,642 

Total ... 

114,718 

57,09,827 

9,104,511 


r n 1 

-tailed results, district by district, are :— 
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ai 
:a 

£ 

*“ 

5 

Districts . 

& 

n 

o 

| 

£ 

| Number of houses. 

Area in square miles. 

ASSESSED AREA I* 
ACRES. 

Unakscs- 

AC- 

| Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Maafee (revenue 

free). 

o / 

Nagporo .. 

2,118 

150,256 

3,082 

1,115.500 

863,957 

30,710 

§ t 

Blitindara 

2,370 

151,139 

5,001 

1,000,430 

1,010,8 U 

1,032 

CJ3 

Chanda .. 

2,427 

114,081 

19,000 

090,291 

3,598,900 

45,428 

ri ( 
5a ' 

Wurdah .. 

1,372 

77/409 

2,392 

854,759 

■ 

24,622 



8,293 

492,885 

21,075 

3,GOG,080| 

6,952,708 

111,443 

g f 

J ubbulpore 

2,707 

131,914 

4,850 

1,079,64.5 

1,621,000 

36,610 

9 

S.LUgor 

2,107 

105,687 

3,928 

022,016 

1.137,333 

275,017 

p,; 

Buinoh 

1,031 

68,766 

2,457 

377,900,' 

094,722* 

33,454 

2 j 

.Seonee 

2,440 

90,890 

5,305 

057,126, 

1,172,990 

15,432 

o - 

Mdndla 

1,797 

42,500 

6,134 

300, 70-4j 

633,283 

70 



10,082 
_i 

429,602 

21,740 

3,133,51l| 

6,160,327 

300,639 

. / 

Hoshungabad 

1,337 

1*9,454 

3,997 

! 

780/432 

683,920 

163,305 

i 1 

1 Feudatory ship 

55 

2,495 

215 

27,050 

109,310 


■e I 

! Daitool 

1,072 

48,808 

3,000 

631,470 

50?, 730 

17,131 

Iv 

N u rsi ngporo 

1,100 

00,408 

1,910 

558,044 

1 -1.1LN 

12,524 

*| j 

' Chiudwura 

2,093 

65,913 

4,255 

512.899 

91", 245 

50,334 

» l 

Nirmur 

727 

47,898 

3,584 

280,011 

431,168 

132,017 



0,3nS 

318,001 

17,352 

2,770,105 

3,054,101 

390,241 


Foudatoryships .» 

65 

_I 

2,495 

215 

27,650 

109,310 


•s r 

tRacporo 

3,971 

| 195,032 

8,453 

2,509,731 

2,770,31 1 

SO,930 

a 

| 0 Feudatory ships 

1,052 

61,400 

0,130 

1,028,758 

2,000,202! 

.. 


Bf>lasp<ro 

3,349 

121,684 

6,873 

. 1,988 

2.35U,7<U> 

61,9ai 

J 

2 Fc i ida toryah ipa . . 

121 

1 13,940 

1,807 

84,800 

1,071.680| 


B i 

Smnbulporo 

1,095 

82,620 

5,0142 

720,896 

2,102, :38 

1 72,090 

p 1 

si 

r. Foudatoryships .. 



10,496 

079,360 

G,038.080 



Foudatoryships 

9,015 

403.203 

: 39,958 

4,336,620 

7,292,711 

215,054 



2,076 

75,340 

18,412 

1,792,918 

10,000,1/02 

i • 

_ 


tipper God.a very District 

•432 

12,440 

2,274 

43,478 

81.758 

1,500 


1 Feudatory8Lip, (iiu&tar) 



13,062 

202,283 8,157,417 

i 




34,2101,650.880 

82.999 

I3.950.69i 

! 

22,544,695 

1,078,882 


Grand Total. ^ jcudatoryships 

2,131 

77,811 

j 31,719| 2,022,831 

18,276,689 




on 


1 




Grand Total, 


36,311 1,73-1.721 114,718 15,973.525 40,321,8*1 l,078,382 












































































320,410 

059,810 

2,050,291 

81,521 


3,121,011 


155,5-16 
479,5U0‘ 
466,355 
1,587,061 
2,955,097 


50,45,005 


11a 

A. P 

7,90,941 

11 5 

5,12,109 

8 2 

2,50,890 

5 11 

5,06,811 

9 6 

20,72,817 

9 1 


5,58,273 
3,40,64.) 
2,51,020 
2,17,717 
47,072 


14,25,205 


3 1 705,101 


8 3 
8 11 
10 0 
5 4 
1 11 


7 3 


3 -1 199,586 
9 2, 159,600 
3 11 85,151 

1 10 133,021 
0 10 54,458 


113,996 200,861 
159,655 229,626 
108,220 172.616 
64,174 110,965 


96,(‘86 
57,795 


416,04V 714,098 397,818 


13 *53,410 4,25,160 

.! 22 , “00 

1,147,569 1,65,265 

129,115 4,21,523 

] »150,723! 2,21,5"! 


8 8 


1 >419,031i 


5,023,881 


2,08,813 


207.361 
390,936 
O K Sun 


,65,562 

22,000 


3.80,058 
79,281 
2,"0 55/ 
7,620 

7o,G12 


12 1 
7 0 
11 11 


633,025 


8 135,702 
I 4,148 
7 72,292 

6 108,012 
0 90,370 

6 75,913 


123,054 
1 60,728 
51,713 
90.855 
41,203 


lhO.GU 
117,97.5 
80 87S! 
136,892] 
55,703 


413,553 011,092 


107,917 
90,33:- 
44,59; 
87,791 
30, ■ 3«- 


I 


8 6 


488,319 

4,148 


SS.174 120,026 

2,865 3,710 

51,830 7’’ 220 

67, 3! !i-2 I is 
OS,680 99,017 
49,479, 09,921 1 


77,450 

2,322 

47,503 

69,10: 

63,772 

U7,u;»o 




r. pi 

634,121 

172 

1 

3 ii 


134 

1 

1 4 

537,295 

51 

1 

1 : 

313,485 

141 

- 

1 38 

1 

l,2v*3,062 

_ 

104 

1 

2 19 

020,2^1 

12s 

1 

3 38 

198.642 

127 

1 

1 0 , 

202,011 

107 

I 1 

1 30 

455,402 

85 

1 

1 31 

187,099 

| 30 

i a 

0 13 

2,021,615 

1 93 

!, 

2 81 

427,41 c 

1 107 

|T 

3 14 

13,015 Ik 

> -j 

0 iO 


244,851 
330,79 *• 170 1 


327,875 

226,909 


2 13 ; 

2 Io| 


90 1 3 3j 


2 1 

- •! 


0 5 


.! 91,5/7 

n 18 ,649 

131,01' 


1 * IG,,Uh I C ’ 71 - Vi7 i 2 r, on 501,srj 


1 ,320,021i 


15,673,680 


3 l'}y}) 8 .< 


50,57,87o 


> 


15,673,0-1' 57,03 ^2^' 


2,305] 

3,710, 

2,322 

13,010 

Cl. 3 

0 2 > 
_ I 

229,521 

274.513 

196,831 

952,751. 

113 2 

-1 

2 31 ' 

91.309, 

10.65V 

80,311 

300,9'»S 

0 » 2 

3 51 

109,407, 

191,878 

149,471. 

099,168 

11" ) 

l 39 

18,9111 

23,313 

10,332 

61,"35 

4*> 1 

0 7, 

105,652, 

129,099 

90,579 

452 3 B 

8" 1 

2 15! 

80,000, 

L05,000 

75,000 

36‘,'XMJ 

3 1 1 

3 22; 

50-1,010 

695,490 

112.8S 

2,l"t,57"'| 

105< 2 

0 10 ! 

190,230 

231,961 
_ 1 

171,0*3 

810,913] 

H, 

0 ;u 

10.77'' 

17,003 

9,172 

54.AS" 

2ll 0 

3 7 ; 

60,75" 

68,436 

65,7u 

209.0s: 

I 

__ J 

211 " 

L 1- 

3 o' 

U694,5-> 

t 2,-H'8,340 i,W2 331 

S,010.SO‘» 

1 «| * 

2 39 

259,83; 1 3oi,mo 

239,70: 

t ,«MW 6 42 

341 1 

1 1 > 

1,95-1.36 

,2,712.ts ’ 

. 

.11 1 •. 1 ! r-n 

79 1 

3 1 
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Central Provinces. 

density of population, the results show that in the Central 
Provinces the average rate stands at 79 persons to the square 
mile. If the feudatory chiefsliips, which for the most part are 
wild and thinly peopled tracts, be excluded from the computa¬ 
tion, the average rate for British territory is 97 persons to the 
square mile. This average shows a sparse population compared 
with averages in other countries: as for instance, in the North- 
Western Provinces 438 ; in Bengal 311; in the Bombay Presidency 
156; In the Madras Presidency 170; in the Punjab 156; in 
Great-Britain 237 ; in. France 176 ; in Belgium 400; in Prussia 
172 to the square mile. But then it is to be remarked that in 
these Provinces , out of 114,71& square miles of territory, only 
24,959 square miles are cultivated ; the remainder, 89,759 square 
miles, being waste, hill, and forest. But even if the population 
be compared with the cultivated'are it alone, the average of these 
Provinces will still be light; for w r e get 365 persons to the square 
mile of cultivated land, or one person to every 1 acre, 3 roods, 
I pole, of cultivated land. In the North-Western Provinces .the" 
average is 800 persons to a square mile of cultivated land, or 
one person to every 3 roods and 8 poles under the plough. This 
contrast suggests explanation"for the great difference in the pro¬ 
ducing and revenue-paying power of land in the two territories. 
The averages seem to be about on a par with the .averages of the 
medium districts in the Punjab, and of the loss densely peopled 
districts of Bombay and Madras, thus:— 

Person's to the square mile in 

Central Province. Punjab . . Bombay. Madras 

Kursmgjwe 17G Thaneysur 212 Tannah 150 Oarmnore MO 

Kagpnre .172 Lahore ...209 Ahmedabad 149 Vellore 123 

Wurdah ...Ml Ooojeranwalla 147 Sholaporc 135 Guntoor 119 

Then if the most thinly peopled districts of the Central Provin¬ 

ces be considered, it will be seen that in three districts, namely 
the I ]per Cudavery, Mundla-, and Sumbulpore, the population 
is exceedingly sparse, more so indeed than in any other part of 
India. The averages for these three districts are— 

Chandah ... ... 54 persons to.the square mile. 

Mundla ... ... 3(3 

Upper Godavery ... 24 „ „ „ 

The area and population of an average district in the Central 
Provinces, exclusive of feudatory chiefships, may be thus compar¬ 
ed with the average of districts in other parts of India:— 
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! Average ntim¬ 

ber of square 
miles to a 

District. 

Average of po¬ 

pulation to a 
District. 

Average land 

revenue to a 

District. 

Central Provinces ... 

Punjab 

-Wth-Western Provinces ! .* ' 

*>ongal 

-Madras 

Bombay 

4,611 

3,023 

2,324 

3,518 

6,458 

4,440 

445,048 

471.030 

976,511 

1,095,940 

1,102,628 

693,502 

3,14,326 

6,30,037 

13,11,432 

10,31.200 

16,56,875 

14,53,510 


- n the whole of the Central Provinces there are 29/2*23 iiilmbit- 
f ( ^ nkigos, and the average number of inhabitants to each vil- 
a ?°. ls souls. Besides the villages there are 712 towns eon- 
ummg from 1,000 to 5,000 soul ;; there are 31 towns containing 
h?ro 5>0() - t0 souls; there, are 8 towns containing from 

"{Voir *-° sou ^ s ; and there are three cities containing over 

v - . ^‘habitants. Fourteen years was taken as the dividing 
unit of a m } but the results cannot be depended on. The num- 
, 1 ,,r ma * ( ' s a -H ;l ges (exclusive of feudatory chief si ups, was to 
^‘‘ number of females of all ages as 4,100,190 to 3,910,679 or 
ft l t0 * (S ^‘ number of adults was almost the same 

^ r Doth sexes, being 2,405,662 male, to 2,408,340 female adults. 

in 4 ~ Jn un ‘* or years of age are to female infants as 53 
followin t!ablJ >r °^ OI ^ 0n 8exe8 > comparatively, is seen in the 


f ‘I’;; / provinces (exclusive of the 

In the v°nT/' wmales are to females 
m Un* a orth-West Provinces 
la the Punjab ... eS 


as 100 to 05*4 
as 100 to 86-6 
as 100 to 81*8 

tt would 
tween the 

h i s been found t i - ouiauw m i 
th< equality bet , .? ln Northern India. It is probable that. 

(A ntral Province* Vt uuni ^ ers of male and female adults in 
cnioncv of finch 
the like. In tbe 
infants are entered 
rally;— 

Vol. XU., r.ir, I 


ho that the numerical disproportion be~ 

«n f onn ,i’. L / much smaller in these Provinces than, 
li? ^ « ao.ll.en, India. It is probable that 
L)V ; n , 1 10 uu mhers of male and female adults in 
cri m pc' . 1U i accoun t for the comparatbe infre- 
L vpi' 1 a *'ducfciou of women,” ; adultery, n and 
iwc .] lU r* 1 °^ Ca !$ cs and professions fonwlcs and 
1 u ‘ 8a nie calling as the head of the fa- 



















Central Province i, 



Hindoos ... 

Mahomedans 

Gonds and other hill or aboriginal tribes 



6,864.770 

237,062 

1,995,663 


Besides the above, there were C,02G Europeans and Eurasians 
and 90 Parsees in the whole of the Central Provinces, ihe 
Mussulmans are an insignificant part of the population; they are 
distributed over all the districts, and they congregate chiefly m 
cities an d towns. Among Hindoos the following are perhaps the 
most important agricultural clans ; of— 


Rajpoots, numbering 
Koonbees „ 

Teylees „ 

Lodhees >» 

Chumars 
Xorees „ 

Po wars „ 

Ooriyas ,» 


2,41,718 souls. 
676,270 „ 

490,606 „ 

234,767 „ 

518,389 ., 

139,776 „ 

91,586 „ 

2,145 „ 


Of the whole population 4,879,431 are agricultural, loo,740 he¬ 
ir- landholders ■ 3,750,457 tenants; 795,805 farm sen ants and 
177,429, other agriculturists. This gives only 5/ per cent, as on- 
« a r/ed on the land, against G4 in the North W est and ob m the 
Punjab. The remaining commercial and mechanic classes are 


CoolieR ... 

Sercadte ... 

Weavers ... 

Shoemakers 
Barber# ... 
Iron-workers ••• 

Cloth and English goods 
sellers ... 

Grain dealers 
Carpenters •** 


949.867 

537,564 

414,124 

122,148 

79,945 

79,491 

75,126 

70,652 

55,148 


Bankers ... 
Oilscllers ... 
Goldsmiths 
Washermen 
Potters 

Carriers (Brinjarees) 
Masons 
Tobacconists 
Gtlicrs 


52,405 

50,350 

48,590 

47,855 

47,097 

41,823 

14,023 

6,767 

875,775 


Tim fibres show that 57 per cent of the population is engaged 
: n ; mevltnie. In the Punjab the proportion of agriculturists is 
50 aiid m the North-West Provinces €4 per cent ol the whole 
DOTHiIation. This comparison would tend to confirm the hither¬ 
to* j-..jived .opiuion that the trading, manufacturing, and artizan 
classes bear in these Provinces a larger proportion to the total 
ri rn'alien than in some parts of India. The whole population 
u iy4.5ll dwell in 29,223 villages at the rate of 212 to each, 
aud' in 712 towns containing from 1000 to 5000 souls, in 31 with 
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5000 to 10,000, in 8, with from 10,000 to 50,000 ?nd in 
the three cities of Nagpore, Kamptee and Jubbulpore with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. There seem to be 5 1 inhabitants to 
each of the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Mahratta system, 
under which there was an official establishment in every small 
<c pergunnair or hundred, the population used to congregate in 
iSma *l towns which our centralized administration is breaking 
down in many places. The price of cotton, the railway and pub¬ 
lic works and the increased wealth of the villagers on the con¬ 
trary combine to attract the town population to the country, 
though, as cotton cheapens, artizans and mechanics are returning 
to the towns, especially those near the railway. 

Eunamli. 

British Burmah contains 13 districts in the 3 Commissionerships 
of Pegu, Tenasserim and Arrakan. The area of the Province, exclu¬ 
sive of its dependencies, the Andamans and other islands along the 
coast, is estimated at 90,070 square miles. The population, exclu¬ 
sive of those in military cantonments and prisoners, numbers 
-,330,453 souls; or 25*8 to each square mile. The estimated area 
under cultivation during 18GG-G7 was 1,881,202 acres, and as 
the land revenue (including capitation tax, but excluding the 5 
per cent, cess,) amounted to Rupees 52,16,193, the weight'°of hmd 
tax which falls on the cultivating class may be taken in the 
ratio of Rupees 2-12-4 for each acre cultivated. The total de- 
mand ol revenue being Rupees 1,00,81,050 for the year of 11 
months, the incidence of taxation was Rs. 4-5 -2 per head of the po¬ 
pulation. 1 lie amount expended for educational purposes, granted 
’’ during the year, was Rs. 66,243, that is, Rs. 2-13 
pei 100 of the population. The increase of population in I860 
07’ 1 ! at 7 wa , s or 2-5 per cent,, due to imigratiou 

* md natural cauacs - 1)1 each Division the increase was 


Pegu 

Tenasserim 
Arrakan .. 


58,843, or 4*2 per cent. 
1,584, or 0*3 per cent. 
14,GC3, or 3*4 per cent. 


oscomp^r'ed 1 wiAlsSi^l number of the Principal races in I860 


MIN ISTfiy 


! . 


3 

4. 


i 9. 

' 10 . 

in. 


1 S I 

Races. 

Tcg'.t. 

Tenasserim. 

Arakan. 

Total. 

1865. 

1866. 

IS 65. 

1SG6. 

1865. 

186G. 

1865. 

18G6. 

European* and their descendants 

2.273’ 

2,317 

3,199 

3 332 

148 

169 

5,620 

5.818 

1 \ unne-r., i nnlud i ug Arakauese and Taliues 

1,055.796 

1,073.829 

257,356 

261,204' 

341.9981 

343,778 

1,654.150 

1,678.871 

Karens 

267.207 

276,968 

104,206 

100,126 

126 

140 

371.539! 

| 386.234 

Stu ns and Tuuugthoos 

21,270 

28,128 

33,673 

30,020 

116 

39 

55.059 

58,196 

f’hineso 

2.393 

2.050 

7,903 

7,884 

1131 

184 

10,409 

10,118 

Khyeims 

21.713 

22,959 

1 


19,969 

19,203 

41,682 

41.162 

Ya bangs 

9.734 

5,565j 911 

i .068 



10,645 

| 6 633 

Indians 

5,242 

17.728: 29,611 

25 572 

28.179 

31.553 

73,032 

74,853 

Mabomedans of Burmah ... 

1,794 

2,072 

! 5.358 

5 340j 23.903 

24 003 

31,055 

31.415 

Kamees 



... 


6 841 

10,648 

6,S44 

10,648 

All races not included above 

4,896 

» 10,8531 1,478 

1,064 

j 6,646 

12,988 

13,014 

25,505 

Total 

1,401,31 2 1.442.469! 443,695 

445,27S 

> 428,042 

■ 442,705 

2,273 049 

3,330.453 

Men 

391,653 

»i 400,46“ 

» 145.193 

139.170' 129.134 

126.420 

, 665,982 

666,055 

Women 

380.562! 579.43" 

( 1 OS, 7 54 

110 016 110.552 

122 204. 608,868 

611.658 

Roys of 15 years and under 

294,378 

\ 318,08“ 

> 98.808 

101,536 

03,643 

99.922 

486,829 519,545 

Gii lid do. do. do. 

271,826 281.481 

90,940 

94,555! 85,713 

__ 1_ 

86,224 

448.479' 462,260 

Total 

*1,338,421 +1.379,46! 

) 443,69uj 445,2701 428,042 

' J434 770 2/210,158 2,259 518 

1 1 


The Mountain Karons were estimated at 0*2,SOI. The proportion of males to females is not accurately known, 
t This exclusive of 03,000 Karoos. 

t This is exclusive of population of trikes in tljc district of Northern Arakan, which in 1SGG was estimated at *1,057 niak*.-:, 3.STS 
?en$alcs— total,' 7,935, 
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list ot towns in tbe province containing more than £>]U00 in¬ 
habitants each i- given below :_ 


Division. 


District. 


Pegu 


PenasSEKIM 

Ahrakax 


"O 


Rangoon 

Bussem 


Myanoung 


Pro me 

Toun goo 
A mherst 
Tavoy 
^ui 
Shoayglieen 
Akvab 


The 
seaports 



Names of tow us. 

N u mb or; 
of inha¬ 
bitants. 

( 

Rangoon 

69,880 

... x 

Yandoopi 

6,408! 

f 

Bassein 

16,116: 

•••} 

Lenyethna ... 

o,a95j 

( 

Myanonng ... 

6,53 it 

; 

* • * \ 

ITenzadah ... 

13,279 

\ 

Kyangbeen... 

7,312 

I 

Prome 

22,73! 

... J 

Shoaydonng... 

9,500 

( lTiayetinyo .... 

8,543 

... Toungoo 

9,063 

. 0 . 

Maul main ... 

61,429 

... Tavoy 

1 .14,419 

... Mergui 

9,909 

jShoaygheen... 

7,010 

! Akvab 

15.448 


ow! , ;? vi i^-;. tateuu ' 1 ' t shows tl, ‘- population of the 8 pr 

iti 1866 as ccanpared witli 1S6S : _ 


lncipa 


t 


1805. 


I860. 


Rangoon .... — ~ ~ 

: S$ 5 ? . ™ ~ gg K* 

• "'°' 0 square mile 


Peg u p . * . 11 uas 111 that year Hie provinces oi Arm- 
British Buriuali. '' ruu ’ aiKl Martaban were amalgamated into 
Ycnr. 

1862 Xumbn\ 

' 1863 "• 2 , 020,634 

1804 ••• 2 , 092,041 

1865 ••• 2 , 190,1450 

1800 ••• 2 . 273,049 

2 . 330,453 


P<M ( 

' 0 
3 a 
4-9 
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The increase in I860 over the population of 1802 was 309,8111. 
15 3 per cent. The above figures do not include the popula¬ 


tion within the military cantonments, nor prisoners. 


In a Memorandum on the Comparative merits of British and 
Asiatic rule, submitted to the Government of India on 23rd August 
1 807, Colonel Fytche, the Chief Commissioner, shews.the compara¬ 
tive progress and condition of British and Upper Burmah. vi lien 
Arrakan and Tenasserim first came into our possession in 1820 
they were almost depopulated, and were so unproductive 
that it was seriously deliberated whether they should not be 
restored to Burmah. In 1820 Arrakan, with an area of 18,030 
square miles, had a population of only 100,000; these were 
the indigenous population. In 1835 this had risen to — 1 1,530, 
of whom° not more than 0,000 were foreigners. In 1845 the po¬ 
pulation numbered 309,608, an increase of 50 per cent, in the 
decade, and in 1855 reached 366,310, or 15 per cent, in the de¬ 
cade ; but in 1852 Pegu had become a British possession, the 
effect of which was immediately felt in Arrakan, still the total 
increase in Arrakan during the 29 years was 250 per cent of the 
indigenous population, or an average ol 50 per cent, in each de- 
Turning to Tenasserim, we find that in 1829, three years 
after annexation, the population in a province with an area 
of 28,000 stplate miles was estimated at a little over 70,000 
soufs.’ In 1835 it had risen to 84,917, or 21 per cent, in six 
vc, its. In 1845 to 127,455, or 50 per cent, in the decade. 
In 1855 2,213,092 or 09 per cent, in the decade. In other 
words, it hjtd increased by 200 per cent, in 20 years. The ac- 
tual increase in the home population of England and Wales 
(alter the loss from emigration) has been about 12 per cent, in 
each decade of the last 50 years. The revenue of Arrakan, 
which in 1820 was £23,225, rose as follows:—In 1835 to 
£52,832; in 1845 to £68,455; and in 1855 to £127,729. The 
area of assessed cultivation, commencing in 1830 with 66,227 
acres, advanced in 1835 to 133,952; in 1845 to 233,769 ; and in 
1855 11 i 353,885 acres, while the value of the entire trade in the 
same y w amounted to £1,876,998. In Tenasserim the first 
vear’s revenue in 1825-20 was £2,076. In 1835-30 it had risen 
to £33,953; in 1845-40 £52,525; and In 1855-56 had reached 
£83,300, while the total trade amounted to £836,3ii5. Land 
under cultivation was not assessed by area in the earlier years 
of our occupation, and we have no returns on that beau until 
j 8>43, when 100,657 acres wore assessed. This in 1845 had 
increased to 119,809, and in 1855-56 to 181,681. Pegu 
came into our possession in 1852, with an estimated popu- 
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lotion of 500,000 souls, and an area of 33,400 square miles, or a 
ratio'of 15 persons to the square mile. In 1855 it is returned at 
631,640 souls, or nearly 11) to the square mile. Arrakan, com¬ 
mencing in 1826 with a ratio of 5i persons t > the square mile, 
had risen in 1855 to a ratio of 20 persons ; and Tenasserim, from 
a ratio of 21 persons in 1829, had increased to 7 persons per 
square mile in 1855. But it would seem that in the beginning 
ot the century the population of the true Burman Empire (that 
is. Upper Burmah as now constituted, Pegu and Martaban) was 
estimated by various authorities at from 20 to 23 persons the 
square mile, and if this were the general average, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the fertile province of Pegu containing the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, with that river as the highway from the seaport 
town ot Rangoon to Ava, the capital of the Empire, must have 
oad a higher rate than the remainder of the country. But taking 
the population of Pegu at 23 persons the square mile in 1826, 
we can then compare the position of the territories, British and 
Native, after 29 years’ of contact, thus :— 


Native 

British 


Pegu 

Arrakan 

Tenasserim 


182G. 

Population, 

769,120 

100,000 

70,000 


1855. 

Population. 

719,640 

341,310* 

213,692 


Total ... 939,320 1,274,642 

)Ve know that the gross increase in Arrakan and Tenasserim 
111 these 29 year.-, -was 358,000 souls, from which, allowing the 
natural increase during that period to have been 75 per cent. 
0n the original population, we may deduct 127,500 on that 
account, and this will leave us 257,500 souls as the emigration 
rum Pegu and the other Native Burman States into British 
erntory; and if we compare Pegu (including Martaban) fairly 
estimated in 1826 with Pegu (including Martaban) c-vCix in 
. 5 (three years after it came into our possession, during which 
period its population, is believed to have risen from 588,000 to 
jt'UHO), wo find it with nearly 50,000 less population at the 
latter than at the former period. This is an astonishing result, 
^ '° u placed against the immense progress of the British terri- 
in its immediate neighbourhood. What do we find after 
^b.>5? Pegu which had then a population of 631,640 suds, 
J . ( ( d 11 1865 1,350,989, that is, had more than doubled it- 
^ m ten years, the exact increase being 113 per coni. The 

* ot including foreigners. 
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proportion oi' {population to area laid increased from 11) to 40 
per square mile. If we allow a natural increase of 25 per cent 
during the decade in question, we may deduct 157.910 on that 
account ; and 20,000, the number of foreigners, from 719,349, 
a hich is the total gross increase ; and these deductions will leave 
as an immigration of the indigenous population into our terri¬ 
tories of the enormous number of 561,439 semis in the ten years 
from 1855 to 1865. The returns from the other two divi¬ 
sions extending over the same ten years, 1855-56, to 1805-G6 fully 
support the conclusion, that they formerly drew their additional 
population from Upper Burmah and from Pegu so long as it was 
under Native rule. The emigration from Native to British Bur- 
mah has been — 

Into Tenasserim and Arrakan 1826 to 1855 ... 251,500 

,, Pegu from 1855 to 1865 ... ... 561,439 

,, Tenasserim from Do. Do. ... 113,295 


Total ... 932,234 

r Ihe result is still more striking if we look to the other evi¬ 
dences of material progress, taxation, trade and cultivation. In 
1866-67, if it had not been for the rich granaries of Pegu which 
supplied Upper Burmah with rice, a famine would have suc¬ 
ceeded the civil war which raged towards the end of ItS66. The 
Natives of Upper Burmah themselves indicate tiuily the process 
now being undergone by the British and Native dominions. 
“Here,” they say, “ in British Burmah, your villages are becoming 
towns, but v’th us in Upper Burmah our towns are becoming vil¬ 
lages.” 

Berar. 

The surplus revenue of this Province is paid to His Highness 
the Nizam. There are 4 Districts in 2 Divisions with a popula¬ 
tion of I 586,047 against 1,535,935 in the previous year, and an 
area of 17,334 square miles. 


i 

1 

Square 

Miles. 

| 

Houses. 

| 

Population. 

Ooinrawufctv 

5,035 

139,112 

569,491 

Akolah 

3,411 

141,490 

491,036 

Melik ur 

3,013 

57,490 

235,168 

<Woon • ...1 

5,875 

08,897 

300,349 

1 • | 

i 

__ 1 

17,334 

•100,980 

1 

1,586,047 
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Cultivation continued steadily to increase. The area of cul¬ 
tivated land in 1865-66 was 4,217,369 acres. In 1860-67 it 
was 4,592,228 acres, being an increase of 374,859 acres. In 
1862-63, the cultivated area was 3,222,3.67 acres. Very nearly 
the whole of the land in the Northern Districts has been brought 
under the plough, and the valley of the Poorna is one uninter¬ 
rupted sheet of cultivation. 




i 


Per¬ 


1865-66. 

1866-67. | 

Increase. 

centage. 

of 


Acres. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

increase. 

. Oomni-wuMy... 

1,407,772' 

1,423.647 

20,875 

1 

Akolah 

1.534,210 1,610.123 

75,913 

5 

Mehkm- 

694,525 

857,025 

162,460 

23 

W oou 

580,822 j 

696,4o3 

115,611 

19 


4,217,36‘jj-4,592,228j 

374,859 

9- 


The 30 years’ leases sanctioned by Government for the waste 
villages in the Woon District were greedily taken up. Land 
that ha-, been covered with jungle from time immemorial is 
now being broken up. When Berar first came under British 
management, the farmers had to be induced to.cultivate their 
holds by advances for purchasing seed and bullocks, and, on the 
slightest pretext, applications for remissions on account of failure 
ot crops were made. Now, advances and'remissions are equally 
unheard of, and land, is gagerly sought after. * 

A regular census of Berar .was to be taken towards the close of 


L86 


i. 


Mysore, 

4T 

> , shew- 
1TLB 

X v . rely 

. C1 m . °i Nagur, where the effects of the famine 

’ |-a, 1 ^tensely Alt, and disease often completed the work 

vhich the dearth had begun. - • - ~ 

population 



nv 1*100 


In the Ashtogram Division, tin; 


y ( A .- lS aiIi,c * st ^l ltioi ^ry, and in the Nundidroog Divi- 

’ 1 * J ' ,,s a ^bght increase. These statistics are }*repared 

tin ) - ie ordinary agency of the revenue officers, and do not 

admit ot ?t dose analvsis :_ ' 


XII., Pu t i. 















From a comparison of the above return with the census which was, on the first occasion after the assump- 
t ion < f the country, taken in 1840-41, the population is shewn to have risen from 3,050,713 to 3,900,735, 
lie increase within the period of 20 years being’ thus at the rate of 27 per cent, or 1*04 per annum. The 
ratio of increase of population during the first decade, viz., from 1840-41 to 1850-51, is found to have been 
us high as 13 per cent, while in the last decade, extending from 1856-57 to 1806-67, it amounted to 8 
u* cent only—a result directly attributable to the constant emigration which has taken place of late 
sears, to meet the demand for labour from the coffee growing districts of Coorg, Wynaud, &c. The 
rate of increase among the female population in the same period was 9 per cent. The ratio of increase 
-mice 1856, has been greater among the Mussulman population than among the Hindoos—that of the 
former being 13 per cent., and the latter 8 per cent. 
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Coorg with m area of 2,11G miles lias a population of 115,827, of 
whom 25,089 are Coorgs and the rest Hindoos, Mussulmans and 
others. No census has ever been taken, and the number of the 
population can only be approximately arrived at from the annual 
Khani-Shoomari, or house accounts, in the revenue department. 
These accounts, however, do not include either the permanent or 
fluctuating number of coolies employed on the numerous es¬ 
tates :— 


Races. 

j 1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Coorgs 

Hindoos ... \ 

Mahornedans ... > 

Christians ... j 

Total 

24,821 

93,366 

' SV V i* 

25,089 
85.661 
• 3,742 

1,335 

j ' S \* J>,18,187 

1,15,827 


The rainfall of 186G amounted % to 113 v inches 98 cents, against 
149*06 in 1865-66. The lipaviest. rain-fall .during the 24 hours 
occurred on the l'Sth June apd amoimted to 6*94 ipches. There 
were 146 rainy days • in, 1866, against 11T in the year previous. 
During the last six months of the year 1866 the fall was only 
67*41 inches, v/hilst during the same period of the year previous, 
it had been 116*83. The greatest amount of. rainfall, 38*59 inches, 
in any month occurred in June, whilst in 1865 it took place in 
July. 

BuiropcjiHS and Clia biiauji in all India. 


The latest reliable figures for Europeans are— 

European Officers and Soldiers ^1867) ... 58,000 

„ Covenanted Officials ... ... 3,500 

European residents in Calcutta (1865) ... 11,224 

Bombay city (1864) ... 8,415 

Madras city (about) ... 2,500 

N. W. Provinces (1866) 22,692 

Central Provinces (1866) 6,026 

British Burrnah (1865) 5,818 

Mysore (1866) ... 14,802 

Coorg (1866) ... 1,335' 


Other parts of India (say) 16,000 




rjTL 149,812 

jne oonsns 0 f European British subjects taken in 1861, at tl=o 
t‘, l i' llll ' u i’' *1*0 census ot the United Kingdom, was partial. 
ou> " sl ‘<s English population a t only 125,945, Of the*o 
o a 
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Creeds and flaws in India. 




84,083 went to compose the British officers and men of the 
Indian army; while 22,550 consisted of men and boys in civil 
life, including the civilians in the public service; the remain¬ 
ing 10,300 being females, of whom 9,773 were over 20 years 
of age. When the census was taken, the number of females 
of English origin in India above the age of 15 was 11,030, in¬ 
cluding 8,350 wives and 1.146 widows. Of the officers and 
men of the Royal army 93 per cent, of all ages were unmar¬ 
ried, while the proportion of civilians above the age of 20 un¬ 
married amounted to 50 per cent. In the census of 1861 no^ 
distinction as to those of mixed race was made. The following 
shows approximately the number of East Indians, Eurasians or 


Indo-Europeans in India. 

East Indian Uncovenanted officials ... 3,500 

East Indians in Calcutta in 1805 ... ... 11.030 • 

Ditto in Bombay city 1804 , ... 1,891 

Ditto in N. W. Provinces 1800 ... 5,009 

Ditto in Madras city (assumed) ... 14,000 

Ditto in the rest of India ... ... 55,000 


Total ... ... 90,490 


Races and Creeds. 
The numbers are approximative. 

Aboriginal Hill Tribes 
Hindoos ... 

Buddhists 

Mahomedans 

Bargees 

Asiatics from beyond British India 
Jews (in Cochin 1790, by census of 1857) 
Armenians 
Europeans pure 
Ditto mixed 
Native Christians 


12,000,000 

145,000,000 

4,000,000 

20,00:0,000 

200,000 

500,000 

10,000 

5,000 

149,812 

00,496 

1,100,000 


Looking only at Christians we have the following results in 
]800 :— 


European ... 149 812 

East Indian ... ... 9Cvi96 

Armenian ... ... ... 5,000 

Na t i v e OI iris t i a us— 

Protestant ... ... ... 300,000 

Syrian 0 • nsu • of J.ravancore and Cochin) ] 10 483 

Homan C'utllolio ... ... ' ... 020,000 


Tefal ... 1.311,701 










Sr.'fMAUV of Missions in India, Ccvlon and Briar ah, Jancaby, - 1802 . 
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Bengal 

! « 

112 

113 

17 1 

1301 

180 

140 

4,710 

20,774 

7,872 

129 

4,820 

23 

695 

29 

7,119 

40 

1,031 

25 

946 

Nort h-West Prorin ) 

! 1 
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47 

110 

11 

130 

118 

73 

1,438 

6,301 

8,399 

104 

4,398 

14 

564 

49 

5,078 

41 679 

15 

719 

ees, Punjab. <fcc. . \ 





















Bombay 

20 

41 

40 

10 

“1 

53 

37 

j 065 

2,231 

1,798 

51 

• 2,107 

s 

112 

8 

1 

1,737 

26 

1,157 

6 

263 

Madras .. ..! 

1 

1-10 

I ,575 

210 

60 

270 j 

1 pon 

716 20,218 

110,237 

75,370 

1 ,069 

25,061 

53 

1,185 

1 

74 

6,836 

161 

8,988 

e»3 

2,019 

Ceylon 

I 

1 00’ 
_1 

i:*o 


12 

_1 

70 

102 

_| 

224 

3,859 

15,273 

37,150 

209 

8,226 

F 

• 164 

23 

i 

1 

1,657 

110 

3,S44 

s 

146 

i 

Total .. i 

1 37ii 

i 

i 

i -« s i 

i 

ci»: 

Moj 

659 

1,365 

1,100 

“l 

31.219 

133,816 

130,683 

1,562 

44,612 

101 

I 

•2,720 

185 

23,377 j 

371 

15,899 

114 

4-098 

BunoNb 

l 

1 


3«2l 
_ 1 

J 

46 

! 

65 

111 
_ J 

352 

I3,4C9 

_ i 

50,306 

87,601 

249 

3.778 1 

i 

7 

I 

438 

■B 

1 

586^ 

o 

963 

3 

103 

\ 1 


( 
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i Total 

1 

356 

2, 07j 

r 4 i 

1 

1 ' 

72^ ! 

1 

1,776’ 

! 

1-542 

10,888 

213,182 

218,092 

1,811 

4a,S»| 

iosj 

3,158 

193 

1 

23.963 

| 

"1 

10,802 

117 

4,201 
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Native Protestant Christians. 


1 

India and Cey- 

■ I ndia and Cey¬ 

India, Ceylon 


Ion in 1852. 

lon in 1862. 

1 and Burmah 
in 1862. 

Societies ... 

22 

31 

31 

Stations ... 

313 

371 

386 

Out-stations 

unknown. 

1,925 

2,307 

Foreign Missionaries 

395 

519 

541 

Native Missionaries 

48 

140 

186 

Native Catechists 

638 

1,365 

1.190 

1,776 

Native Churches ... 

331 

1,542 

Communicants 

18,410 

31,249 

49,688 

Native Christians ... 

112,491 

153,S16 

213,182 

Vernacular Day) 

1,347 

1,562 

1,811 

Schools ... f 


Scholars ... 

47,504 

44,612 

48,390 

Boys’ Boarding \ 

93 

101 

108 

Schools ... J 


Christian Boys 
Anglo-Vernacular { 

2,414 

126 

2,720 

185 

3,158 

193 . 

Schools / 

Scholars ... 

14,562 

23,377 

23,963 

Oirls Day Schools 

347 

371 

. 373 

Girls 

11,519 

15,899 

16,802 

Girls’ Boarding) 

102 

114 

117 

Schools ...j 

4,201 

Christian Girls 

2,779 

4,09S 

Translations of the | 
Bible ...j 

Ditto New Testament 

Ten languages. 

Twelve. 

Fourteen. 

Five others. 

Three others. 

.i 

Five others. 
Twenty books in 
seven others. 

Separate Books 



l 

Scriptures eircuiat- 1 
ed in ten years . j 

unknown. 


1,634,940 

Christian Tracts, | 
Books, &c. ... / 

unknown. 


8,604,033 

Mission Presses 
Expenditure last) 
ten years ... / 

25 

-£100,000 


25 

£285,000 

£29 4,300 

£46,800 

Loral Contributions | 
last year ... I 

Native Contribu- | 

.£33,500 

£45,325 

! 



‘ 

lions last three r 
years.. ,r * 

. 

£.13,000 

About £18,000j 



































Population of Asia . 


<SL 


-he following figures show the area and populo- ion of the 
principal States of Asia, and of the continent of Asia as compar¬ 
ed with the rest of the world : — 


Asia. 
Afghanistan 


Anam 


States. 


Arabia 
Beloochistan 
Burmah ... 
Ceylon . . 
China 


Japan 


Java 

Persia 


Russia in Asia 
Siam 

Bokhara ... 
Tibet Little 

ft ‘ 

rurkey in Asia 


Square 

miles. 


Population. ! _• 


400,000 4,200,000, 17 


120,000 


1,000,000 
100,000 
260,000 
24, too: 
1,297,909, 


5,000,000 

10 , 000,000 


4S0,000 
S, 000,000 
2,079,881 


41*7 


Capitals. 


10 

3 

30-8 

84*20 


367,032,907 283 


156,604 


51,336 

450.000 


7 , 000 , 000 , 

250,000' 

700,000' 

300,000, 

1,000,000 

550,000] 


35,000,000 229 

13,019,108253 
10,000,090. 22*2 

10,000,000' 2 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


11,800,000. 47 
3.000,000; 6*7 
1,200,000j 4 


5,000,000. 5 
16,000,000 29*1 


\ Cabul 
( Herat 
\ Hu 4 
\ Keslio 
Mecca ... 
Kelat 
Mandalay, 
Colombo | 
Pekin 
Jejldo ..J 
Miaco ... 
Batavia... 
Teheran 
J Orenburg 
\ Tashkand 
Baukok... 
Bokhara 
Yarkund 
Lhasa ... 
Smyrna... 


60,00 - 
109,000 
50,000 
150,000 
30,000 
4,000 
90,000 
50,000 
,500,000 
700,000] 
4*75,000 
60,000 
120,000* 
IS,000 


400,000 

150,000 

5,000! 

25,000 

150,000- 


I 


Continent. 


Weimar Almanac, 1840/ 


Prof. Piuteriei, 


. of Berlin 1861. 


Population. 


Population. 


Iv 


uropo 


Asia 


Africa 
| America 

'Ice.mira (Australia, Polvne- ) 
: ut, and Indian A roll ip-da go) j 


233,240,043 
608,516,019 
101,498,411 
48.1)07,150 

1,83s, 194 


3,807,195 


17, 805, l l i 
11,647,428 
13,512,400 


272,000,000, 
720,000,009 
200,000,099 
89,000,000 


3,347,849 


2 , 000 , 000 . 



compute!;.; 11 , 

170,000.000 


Christian:* 
Greek 


ul ( 
rtcai) 

at BBa^oOOjOOO (viz. Roman Catholics, 
Ortli.-. lox, 80,009^000; —t:uit 
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>6.000,1)00;! the Jews at 5,000,000; the Malmmedmis at 
100,000,000 ; the Heathens or Pagans at 200,000,000; the Asiatic 
Buddhists at 600,000,000. 


Distribution of Lnnguaseg. 

Of die three great Families of Languages, the Indo-Gemnmic, 
Semitic and Turanian, the first is represented in India only by 
the Indie and Iranic classes; the Semitic contributes only an 
Arabic element to certain dialects and the Hebrew is used only 
bv a few Jews; while the southern branch only of the Turanian 
is largely represented, including the lhaic, Himalayic, Lohitic, 
ivol and Dravidic. In a compilation termed “ Outlines of In¬ 
dian Philology” (1867) Mr. J. Beanies, of the Bengal Civil Service 
tlius subdivides the representatives ot the Indo-Gennanic and 
Turanic families in India. 


Indo-Glrmanic. 


Indie class .—The earliest representative of this class is the 
lan'uia<>'e of the Vedas, the most ancient recorded form oi Sans¬ 
krit The Prakrit dialects, and the Pali or sacred language of 
Buddhism, may be considered either as derived from Sanskrit, or 
as dialects of it. The languages of this class at the present day- 


are the following:— 
1. Hindi. 

*2. Bengali. 

3. Punjabi. 

4. bind hi. 

.1. Marathi. 


G. Gujerati. 

7. Nepalese. 

8. Uriya. 

9. Assamese. 

10. Kashmiri. 


11. Doghra. 

The dialect.-. of Hindi are very numerous. The chief are : 


(a.) Maithil : spoken in r ur- 
neah and Tirhc *■ 

(h.) Magadh ; in South Nhar. 
r.) Bhojpuri ; in Shahaba Sa- 
iuu, Chumporun, Go- 
ruck pore, Eastern Oudh, 
and Benares. 

(d ) Kosali ; in Oudli and Ro- 
( hilkhund. 

Punjabi has many dialects. Jn fact in the Punjab every dis¬ 
trict has its own dialect, and some districts have more than one. 
bindhi is divided into 


(*-) 

(/■) 

(<.)■) 

(],) 


Brijbhasha; Upper Doab, 
Agra, and Delhi. 

Kanouji ; Lower Doab. 

Rajpoot dialects, very 
numerous; Rajpootana. 

Bundelkhiind dialect; 
front the Chumbtil to 
the Soane. 
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Languages oj India . 

<) 

( 6 .) 

Maiathi has two dialects 
(cl) Konkani. 


<SL 


Siraihi of Upper Sindh. 
Lar of Lower ditto. 


(c.) 

w 


Oocli of Multan. 
Kachi of Kaek. 


(6.) Dakhini. 


Nepalese pure is called Parbattia or Paharia; slightly different 
are the dialects of 


(«.) Palpa. 
(b.) Kumaon, 


(c.) Guriiwal, 
(d.) Tharu. 


l r —Zend is the parent of the languages of this clai 

and stands in a position analogous to Sanskrit in the Indie class. 
Pehlovi, Huzvaresh, and the " languages intermediate between 
Zend and modern Persian occupy a similar relative position 
to Prakrit. The modern languages are : 

1. Persian 3. Pushtu. 

2. Kurdish. 4 Ossitinian. 


o. 


Dr. 


Armenian. 

Leifcner, of Lahore, was deputed in 1866 by the Punjab 


Government, at the request of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to 
visit the districts to the north of Cashmere, and study on the spot 


the dialects or languages which are supposed to have a close affi¬ 
nity to the Sanskrit. The Dardus have no written character. 

is that the Sanskrit was originally 


mty 

Dr. Lcitnor's *• impression” . 

perfected from the Gliilghiti and Astori dialects of the Shina, and 
from nj id, the Khajuna and the Kai&slia ilander of which 

he published a Vocabulary and Grammar. That is, the wild tribes 
to the north of Cashmere speak now the language from which 
the Sanskrit was elaborated by the Aryan conquerors of India. 


Ten anian : Southern Branch. 

Tkaic or Siamese contains the following languages . 

L Siamese or Thai; spoken in 
Siam. 

Klio or Kambojan ; spoken 

y. 


in Katnboja. 

spoken in Central 
Siam, 


4. Kharnti ; spoken in Bur- 

mah. 

5. Mon spoken in Pegu. 

6. Shan ,, Tenussorirn. 

7. Palaong spoken in North¬ 
ern Burinah. 


inm.tf '’l 1 !': v .languages lying beyond the limits of British ,vltlc- 
,nente or Bnti.d! influence. 

Hiiiialayic. (Sftb-Himalayan of Max Muller.; 


Class 2 
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Bhotia or Bhotanta. 

Kiranti: valley of the 
Arun, eastern Nepal. 
5. Murmi, eastern Nepal, 
higher ranches. 

G. Gurung, ditto. 

7. Newar; Central Nepal. 

8. Magar, lower ranges, 

Central Nepal. 

9. Brainliu, lower, ranges, 

Central Nepal. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 
1G. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
Is.* 


Chepaug 
Vayu (Hayu) 
Knsunda 


Oudli Terai. 
(TlieHaynsare 
also found in 
eastern Nepal.) 
Sun war, western Nepal. 

Sarpa, ditto. 

Kanawavi or MileMn. 
Tibarskad. 

Hundesi. 

Darahi or Dorlii. 

Denwar 
Pahri 

Kaswar ' 

Pakhya 
Thaksya 


Central 
Nepal. 


The above languages form the Himalayan proper or Sub-Hima • 
layan class. The trans-Himalayan or Tibetan class, it is beyond 
our province to notice. 


3. 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Lohitic or Burmese class ; 
Burmese. 

Dhimal—Nepal & Bliotan 
Terai. 

Mechi, ditto. 

Borro; Cachar. 

Garo; Gdro Hills. 

Aka, northern frontier of 
Assam, 

Abor „ 

Mishmi „ 

Mm 

Dofla „ 

Kassia (Cossya), southern 
frontier of Assam. 

Mikir „ 

Angami Naga „ 

Naga 


contains— 

15. Singhpho; southern fron¬ 
tier of Assam. 

1G. Kookie; North of Chitta¬ 
gong ; Tipperah, &c. 

17. Mug; Arrakan. 

18. Khumia „ 

19. Mru „ 

20. Sak 

21. Tunghlu „ 

22. Rukheng „ 

23. Koladyn river dialects, 

(said to be very numer¬ 

ous.) 

24. Munipooreo dialects, 

25. Koreng dialects. 

1 26. Karen dialects. 


Dr. Latham remarks that the Caucasus itself with all its accu¬ 
mulation oj mutually unintelligible forms of speech, within a 
comparatively small area, is less remarkable for the density of 
its languagcs^than the parts now under notice. Whether wo look 
to the Garo, Kassia, and Mikir areas themselves, or to the parts 
vd ieh iniinetbately underlie them, vh,, Cachar, Sylhci Tipperah 
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and Chittagong; whether we look to the Naga districts of As¬ 
sam, and the parts which lie due south of them, or the valley ol 
the Upper Irrawaddy and its feeders, we find an accumulation ol 
actual languages, or possible dialects, such as we rarely find in 
the old world elsewhere. 


4. 
J. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

I. 

.> 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 


The Kol class contains— 
Sonthai. 

Kol of Ohyebassa. 

Bhumij of Purulia. 
Mandali, Chota Nagpoor. 
Kol eh an or Ho. 

The Dravidian 


6 . 


of Sambhalpoor, 


Telugu. 

Tamil. 

Kanare.se. 

Mai ay al am. 
Tulin u. 

Kodugu, Coorg. 


Khond 
&c. 

Gond. 

Uraon of Sirgujalp 
Rajmahali. 
class comprises— 

7. Tudu, Nilgiri Hills, 


8 . 

9. 


8 . 
9. 
10. 
I l. 
12 . 


Budugur 
Irular „ 

Kohatar „ 

Brahui, Biluchistau. 
♦Singhalese, Ceylon. 


The prevalent, theory, as stated by Mr. Beanies, is that at 
an early period the whole of India, in common with all 
Eastern and Southern Asia, was held bv races speaking lan¬ 
guages of the Turanian family. The Aryan race, speaking a 
language of the Indo-Germanic family, entered India from the 
north-west, and gradually worked its way down the valley 
of the Ganges, driving’ the Turanians into tlie then almost 
impenetrable forests and hills of the south. The tide of expul¬ 
sion was chiefly southwards, Unconquered Turanian race., 
already held the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas and the 
deadly forests of the Terai; whereas the great “ Dakshinaranya \ ’ 
or southern forest, was, as far as we know, uninhabited; a nd 
consequently tin* migration of the flying Turanians was les 3 res¬ 
tricted iu that direction. A considerable number of Turanians 
remained still in the valley of the Ganges. At a mmch later 
pmiod the Aryan colonies penetrated the hills of Nepal and the 
western atyd eentiul Himalayas, but did not entirely drive out 
t ie urnuian populations. Hence the perpleximg mixture of 

****** f, tli g-y.v,.. r „ the so w . ti - 

niaus bel.I nud stall hold, the low 
hymoro lulls, «tad the v,dd country *hieh *t 

ih wl T t l r^ t0 tV ‘ c Nevbuddu 

tnlws who penetrated into 
civilized by Bnili 


tl 


\ e I» 


ill 


ram 


•xplaius why 


e\s 

in tht 


south, fig* dn, the Tura- 
rauges of tl to Kajmahal and 
etches south-east 
Th ose Turanian 
fho extreme south were afterwards 
mms ftoin Aryan India, In it those who lived in 
lcrnained *tu their origittrd savage state. Tliis 
Dravidian class of laiv--ua-es -,v tin-’, -onumy 
n 2 
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words of Sanskrit origin;. and why tilt Tamil, Telugu, and Cana- 
rose peoples are in possession of a civilization so far superior to 
that of the Coles and Gond& To the east, the hill ranges which 
divide Assam from Sylhet, and the Tipporah and Chittagong 
ranges,, mark the utmost limits of living Aryan extension. In 
the fossilized form of Pali, an Aryan language was carried by 
Buddhism into the Siamese Peninsula, Java, and the Asiatic 
Archipelago. The Mahomedan invasions of India did not alter 
the areas thus occupied. The invaders were a very mixed mul¬ 
titude, consisting of Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Turks of the Cha- 
gatai, Osbek and other tribes, and Mongolians generally. The 
only results, as far as language is concerned, of their arrival in 
India, were the creation of the Urdu or Hindustani and the in¬ 
troduction of a mass of Arabic words which have established 
themselves in almost every Indian language, though their in¬ 
fill'nice is more perceptible in those of the Indo-Germanic fami¬ 
ly than in those of the Turanian. 

Beginning at the north-west angle of India, we find in the 
Peshawur and Hazara valleys and in the district east of the In¬ 
dus, called Chech Hazara, the Pushtu language spoken with, 
various local modifications. In the mountain ranges between the 
Punjab and the Valley of Cash mi r, the Doghra dialect or dia¬ 
lects are spoken, and in the Ydilley itself Kashmiri. From the 
Indus on the* west to the Sutlej on the east, and from the moun- 

u s to the neighbourhood of Mooltan, we find Puntjaui. This 
language is scarcely spoken alike in any two towns. The purest 
Punjabi is spoken between the Rivers Ravi and Boas, and gene.- 
rally the further south you go the wilder and more remote from 
The Hindi standard becomes the speech, Punjabi is really no-* 
tlii'ng more than a dialect of Hindi, and is probably descended 
from th ; S&aswati Prakrit, but by virtue of having a. differi nt 
alIduiU.it it has conic to be considered a separate language, 
pouch shod east of the Sutlej, Punjabi fades av aj ifi , iblj 
into Hina 1 !. The exact boundary cannot be fixed. On tlie 
banks of tUe Sutlej you are among Punjabis ; travelling east¬ 
wards to the thanks of the Jumuayou find yourself among Hin¬ 
dustanis. 

r l ho Ilf - 1 r ■ c« ivcrs a greater area than anv oiler Indian dia¬ 
lect. The wo^uvi boundary may be placed‘a bom Sirhind ;7G° 
30 ' long., 30 * la t.g nod go, s side by side with Punjabi smirii- 

westwards fhiough the deserts of Patiala and Bhawulpour, till 
it iao* as gSindlu^ nt *ar Jysulniuro. It then turns wisi wards 
through 0 > ley pore where it is conterminous with Gujarati and 
W. In at hi. A bout In lore the three language s meet. From this 
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point tlic Vindhya range bounds it to the south as far as the Soane, 
■which it follows northwards to Sirgooja, thence skirting the Sou¬ 
thed and Rajmahal hills to the Ganges, which it crosses at or 
near 87° 4o' long., and goes in a line due north to |he hills, 
-these boundaries are of course approximate only. Except where 
natural barriers, as mountains or seas, occur, we nowhere find 
one language leaving off, and another beginning at a given spot. 
Thus the Hindi of Purneah, as you go eastwards, gets more and 
more tinged with Bengali, till at last you reach a point where 
there is no Hindi at all traceable in it; but it is impossible to 
point out the exact spot where you cease to hear Hindi or begin 
to hear Bengali. Similarly, in Central India, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to fix upon a point where the language ceased to be Hindi 
and began to be Mahrathi, or Gond, or Colo. 

Bengali begins where Hindi leaves off, somewhere between 
Purneah and Dinajpore, and is bounded on the north by the hills 
as far as Assam, where it blends into Assamese. Thence turning 
south it is bounded by the Hills which lie east of the Brahma¬ 
putra, till it fades away about Chittagong. In this last place 
tho dialect is a curious mixture of bad Hindi and corrupt Ben¬ 
gali. The western boundary of Bengali is formed by the Baj- 
niahal hills, and southwards through Baucoorah and Midnaporo 
to the Subaiirilcha, which it follows to the sea. 


Assamese, which is closely akin to Bengali, is spoken along 

the valley of the Brahmaputra from Gowalpara to Sudiya. 

Uriya extends along the seacoast from the Subanrikha to 

near Ganjam ; landwards its boundary is uncertain, it melts gra-? 

dually into the Khond and other rude hill dialects and co-exists 

with th < in. In Bus tar and the neighbourhood, some classes 

speak Uriya and some Khond. Hindustani and Bengali are 

much used as a means of intercourse between differ- 

11 this he true, it is only another instance of the 

s rong tendency of Hindustani to supply the place of a 

\ '\\ UL . i* n :l ^ Eidia. The whole of that net-work of low 

u s \vUose northernmost point abuts upon the Ganges at Sik* 

y r l[ y lts .southern ranges look down upon Nagpore, the 

U< i U { ^ \ U0Wl1 t0 European- is inhabited bv the wild 

Kok..,. .,,„K ,ml ml., Turanian tribe a The nine language (f 

bution of thm ' ur,1,mau family occupy this region. The aistri* 
uuuon ot them cannot lm J , 

Ii, more am»«il*Ie ,” en Wlth an * v approach to accuracy. 

Bengali tl ve t i ■ ir aro encroached on irotn the east by 

Si*“Si'"; d «.* % to** to. tin. 

the more civilized for,, s „V 2. , ln S S l ‘ 0UU( t and receding bct.e-e 

‘ P°cch which hem them in. 


said to be 
ent classe: 
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The Gond, one of these languages, passes near Nagpore into 
Mahrathi, which is in point of area and general importance 
second only to Hindi among Indian languages. From Nagpore 
it goes northwards to Indore, then southwards in an illdefined 
direction to Surat, where it meets the sea. From Indore to Surat 
the boundary between it and Gujarati is vaguely laid down. 
Bliil tribes in the hills of Khandeish occur here, speaking a 
Koi dialect. From Nagpore the southern line of Mahrathi runs 
through Berar to Bejapore, and thence through the Belgauin and 
Bharwar districts to the sea, somewhere south of Goa, where it 
blends into Canarese. 

Gujarati is bounded by Mahrathi on east and south, on the 
north it merges into Hindi in Marwar and Qodehpore. To the 
west it meets Kaclii and Sindhi about 70 J 15'. 

Kachi occupies the isolated peninsula of Each. 

Sindhi is spoken in the valley of the lower Indus from Mooltan 
to the sea; on the east it merges into the Rajpootana dialects of 
Hindi, and on the west into the BcIrcIi dialects. About Gan jam 
on the East Coast Telugu is first heard, and it prevails all down 
the coast to Pulicat, close above Madras. Its northern boundary 
is conterminous with Uriya, the Kol dialects and Mahrathi. 
West of Hydrabad it meets the cognate Canarese, and goes 
thence to the eastern boundary of Mysore, whence it is conter¬ 
minous with Tamil as far as Madras. 

The Tamil area is bounded on the north by Telugu, and ex¬ 
tends south to Cape Comorin, and along a small part of the west¬ 
ern coast to Trivandrum. On the west it is bounded by the 
Ghauts and the Nilgiris and the eastern boundary of Mysore, till 
\t meets the Telugu near Cuddapah. It is also spoken in the 
north of Ceylon, 

The Malayalam begins about Trivandrum, and extends 
northwards between the Ghauts and the sea to Mangalore, where 
it yields to Tulu and Canarese. 

Canarese is spoken throughout Mysore and Canara. Its 
northern boundary is conterminous with Mahrathi. 

Tulu or Tuhmi is spoken in a small area round Mangalore, 
plong the Malabar Coast; Kudugu in Coorg. 

Dr. Caldwell gives the following statistics of the people speak¬ 
ing the Dravidic tongues. 


Tamil 

10,000,000 

Telugu 

14,000,000 

Canarese 

5,000,001) 

Malayalam ... 

2,0 00,000 

Tulu 

150,000 

Tuda/ Koto, Gr6hd ami Ku 

500,000 

•'’2,150,ooo 
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lo rot urn now to the Himalayas, where the various .dialects are 
mixed together in great confusion ; on the northern Assam frontier 
arc found, in the following order from east to west, the Aka, 
Abor, Dolla, Miri, Mislimi ;'next to these is Bootea, which carries 
us as fur east as the Teesta. Sikkim, or the country between the 
leesla and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lepcha and 
Liinbu dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives us the Diurnal, Bode 
p*i ^ ec * 1 h Koch, which latter also occupy the plains of.Kocli 
Bihar, and the northern parts of Rungpoor, Dinajpoor, and Pur- 
neali In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson and Ur. Campbell’s re¬ 
searches, \ve find a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning from the 
lughaloela range, we find Limbu or Kiranta, which goes west 
‘I s tar as the Dudkoosi River (86° 44'. Atlas of India). Sherwill 
fumd the Our lings in the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely 
connected with whom are the Miirmis. Along the lower hills 
are the Magars, who extend to the west as far Palpa. Some¬ 
where about here we should apparentlv place the Brahmu, 
Ohepang, Hdyu or Vayft, ami Kusumbha, In Central Nepal 
< the Newar, Pahri, and Bhramo (a dialect of Magar), also the 
Uarahi or Dorhi, Uanwdr, and Paksya. The Tharu live in the 
crai, between Chumparun and the Khatmandoo Valley, as far 
^est as the River Gandak. These last four are classed among 
ndo-Gcrraanic languages. The rest are Turanian, with more 
VI. k ;* s infusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of 
is spoken all over Nepal and is the cotnii language. West 
oi this again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya^Smiwar, and 
i° ‘^ la ^cet.s of Kumaon and Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
W i *i- uf Kimamir > the Huudisi, and Tibarskad north of it. 
H ? q ° , colne % Dogra dialects of the Punjab hills. On 
Vi° LU iV 1 ! 1 ^ ssam frontier we have the numerous Naga and 
‘ ^* H> ( ,a . c ^ s * the ^ikir and Angami, the languages of the 
•Vm "mn , J 1 a,ntia llillmf,n > the Boro ir Cacliar, and" the Garo 
• md M •! S ° f t lat Tlie Cookies occupy parts of Tipperah 

u lagong, and the Mugs Arrakan and Chittagong. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SURVEYS. 

The Geological Survey* 

The Geological Survey, begun in 1856 under Dr. Oldham, who is 
still its Superintendent, follows the ordinary Trigonometrical and 
Topographical Surveys, on whose maps it depends in most cases. 
The Geological Survey has already mapped and published re¬ 
ports on the whole or part of the Districts contained in the fol¬ 
lowing sheets of the Indian Atlas ; each sheet or square repro 
sents an area of about 14,500 square miles*—In Bengal, parts of 
sheets 106, 107, 113, 114,115, 116, 124 and 125. In Upper 
Bitnnah parts of 141 and 142. In Central India nearly all 70 
and parts of 52, 58, 59, 71, 88, 89 and 90. In the Punjab parts 
of 45, 46, 47, 48 and 64. In Bombay Island or part of 25, 
In Madras all 79 and part of 61. A considerable area has been 
mapped and the maps are preparing for publication in 2, 12, 22, 
23, 36, 37, 40, 41, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 68, 69, 71, 70, 77, 78, 88, 
89, 108. 104, 112, 113, 144,145. The coal districts of Assam, 
the Irrawaddy valley, and the coast near Moulrnein and Tenas- 
scrim have been reported on but not mapped. The work done in 
the eleven months of 1866-67 was as follows :— 

Bengal and Uppn r Provinces.- —While systematically carrying on 
re detailed examination of the coal-fields and adjoining dis* 
triers, it became necessary to make preparations for the extension of 
the labours of the survey into the country lying further to the 
south, -o as to cany on an examination of the area lyino- between 
Hazareebagh and Ranigunj on the north, and Ummerkunfuk and 
Sum bind pur on the south. Hitherto this area has been almost 
entirely unknown as to its Geological structure. Towards the 
the R<‘v. S. Hislop had represented a very I a roe area as 
covered by the coal-bearing rocks, including the great plains of 
Kyepur and Beluspur. But little was really known of the dis¬ 
trict. Preliminary, therefore, to the more detailed examination 
which must be carried out so spoil as maps are available, Mr. 11. 
B. Medlicott, Deputy Superintendent for Bengal, was directed to 
make a gemma! reconnoissanee of the ground, including a very 

- ing north of th . anuddiRiv< : - 
rmd parts 4 Chota Nagpur, Sirgo^ah, Chutteesgurh, Ryepur, IV- 
I&spui, Surrto u!pui% and^iiighbhocm. During'this long trip, Mr. 
Medlicott has shown that the large plains of Ryepur and Beluspur, 
which were supposed to be occupied by rocks of the Indian 
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coal-bearing series connected with, and part of the same se¬ 
ries occurring at, the known coal locality near Koorbah, arc 
in reality tunned on totally different deposits, belonging,*in all 
probability, to a much more ancient period, the Vindhvan. Of 
'Ins formation .Mr. Medlieott "wa6 able to trace out the nor¬ 
thern and eastern, and approximately the southern and western 
boundaries, including an area of about 9,000 square miles. The 
same rocks stretch up the valley of the Mahanuddi to the south - 
vrest of live pur to an extent as yet unknown. Mr. Medlieott 
also fixed approximately the south-eastern extension of the great 
coal-hearing series of South Rewali and Singrowlie. This extends, 
probably continuously, to within ten miles of Sumbhulpur, but 
vnh a most intricate boundary, the beds resting upon a very 
uneven and irregularly denuded surface of the metamorphie 
locks, whi -h are seen weathered out most irregularly at all 
points. Mr. Medlieott saw several outcrops of shaly coal like 
1 lo.M? near Koorbah, but lie formed rather an unfavourable opi- 
mon as to the prospect of any really useful beds of coal 
Kang tound in this region. Mr. Hughes completed the care- 
tul examination of the Karunpoora or Hoharoo Coal-field. This 
eld is not less than .300 square miles in extent, hut unfor¬ 
tunately very little coal exists, and none worth vo iding in the 
uppo-r group ot the Damuda series, which in the Itaniguni held 
yield,; the most valuable coal beds. Not onlv is the Damuda 
7,; nr : wcl1 represented, but also the Talchir rocks below, and the 
anctiet above, The smelting of iron ore is carried on very ex* 
tonsively, and there are nearly 200 furnaces at work. The South 
v.nuupoora field proves to be of larger extent than was at first 
* ippostd, its western boundary, near the village of Fatal, almost 
louehmg the Karunpoora field. Mr. Hughes remarks that the 
. ■ em Of igneous intrusions in this portion of the Damuda valley 
1 ! 1,U ' , * n t ' 1, ‘ B°karo or Jherria fields to the cast, and 

, K ' a I'l’l and progressive diminution in the intensity of 
■ appeal, action may be traced, proceeding from the Rani gun j 
U' westwards. J.ime.rnme occurs in subcrystaUine rocks south 
", Karunpunra field The Palamow coal-field was commenced 
that ’» e'" u ..!‘,’ rr "" 1 it carefully examined, when it .‘was found 
bis in''“ ieieaind.i could not he obtained. It therefore 
unto, n,“T >: ' V 'V 10 ‘ ' V ‘ rt • ti '° a ^'«tonts to other work. It 
any ij,,,! ) ->.ems almost impossible at the present . form 

od. \vY...'\ , lCMl f f tailed inapy of tills part will be ruvp.T*- 
eonnih.j,. a "7 ,y nr 7 roa " v = a season or two will smlhc m 
. |ja v«€H>logical cxai liaation. Mr Ball and Mr. 

Ve-uxul IV , tbc «W n S «f a considerable an a : Man 
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bliooin, but they also have been arrested in their progie.^ b) noj 
being able to obtain the necessary maps. 1 his has prov edaveiy 
serious interruption to pr< m fins direction. A sei u- _ 

rocks, entirely distinct from those occurring to he north, had been 
traced out, and their intimate connection with some ol t o 
important mineral wealth of the- country .^blish^, a 
the few miles required to complete the district of Manbhoorp 
would have enabled the Survey to join on to the country allcad\ 
mapped by the Topographical Survey J hus stopped Mi. La 1 
was diverted to complete the area, so far as maps could be bad, 
Ivin- to the west of Purulia. Mr. Willson took up the country 
lying' west of Jubbulpore, and completed the mapping of a large. 
area°in the districts of Dumoh and Saugor. Mr. Racket extend- 
c l his geological lines to the south and west ot Gwalior, using 
as the basis of his labours the admirableMppograp ncal maps o 
the Gwalior and Dholpore series; while .da-, Mallet, h nj first 
completed the boundary of the crystallines and V m.llpan iocks 
between the Neemucli country and Bhurtpore, proceeded thence 
to clear up some difficult points in the Saugor tcvritoncs. and 
thence northwards into th Lullutpore m>d jJ hu.ru dig in L 
Bombay.— Although not strictly within the haute of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, the importance ol a knowledge ,the rocksmeai 
lo Na'-porc town, and thence southwards; to Chalida and the 
Gudaverv, led to the Superintendent s sanctioning the devotion ot 
tl , P proscnl season to this portion of the.-ctenitry.hy Mr. W 1. 
Blanford. He had already worked up to tins district effing the 
Norbudda and through the Baitool country, and hau visited tlm 
< 'hiiidwiiie district and the coals recently discovered there. vMx 
Blanford was. therefore, engaged in a close’ examination of 
the rocks around Nagpore, and extended his researches sgtirii- 

to Chanda on the river Wurda; while Air. IVdlen, - 


ward 
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who had been attached to the Bombay party for the present, 
carried out the examination of the country included on sheet, 
oo of the Indian Atlas. In this way all the area included eh 
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.slieots o\ and 55, and a great portion of sheet 7- ; and part also 
of slic i 73, ha8 been gone over in sufficient detail to obtain a 
sound general knowledge of the structure of the' country. Mr. 
1VI den r.nupleted the examination of the west* hi part ot 
slicer 55, mapping in some patches of latente near V ootmahL 
the limits of the pleiocene (g) ossiferous gra- 

i* r r . . 1 l . . m i ... - 


jje also marke 
ve j s on the Ptiu-Cungn, 
nd lie was to dev 
..wt corner of sheet 


vine; 

e.iUtll- 


ti tiding* a few fossil bones, chiefly bo- 
the remainder of the season to the 
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'fion and extent of the very remarkable and interesting series of 
keds of quartzites, slates, schists, and limestones which cover the. 
greater portion of the districts of’Cuddapah, Nellore, and Knv- 
imol, and which stretch away northwards into the Hyderabad ter¬ 
ritories. This season will see them completed up to the northern 
edge ot sheet 76, that is, up fo and a little beyond the Kistna ri¬ 
ver. The absence of fossils in beds which in texture, composition, 
and lie appear most favourable for their preservation, is one of 
the most puzzling facts in the history of these rocks. It is, how- 
<wer, entirely in accord with all that is as yet known of the simi- 
hir (' representative) rocks of Bundlekund and Central India. In 
carrying out this work in Madras, Mr. C. Oldham continued 
his examination of the country extending along the western 
boundary of these rocks ; Mr. King carried the lines up the cen¬ 
tre ; and Mr. Foote was engaged on the eastern side along 
the limits of the same series. A tour of general reconnoissance 
ot the rocks to the north of the country examined was arrang¬ 
ed, and Mr. Oldham had started with the intention of passing 
northwards. It will thus be seen, on reference to the map, that 
the investigations of the Survey are steadily, and, considering the 
immense area to he examined, rapidly advancing in both direc¬ 
tions—from the north southwards, from Nagpore and the Goda- 
Very, and from the South northwards, from Madras, Cuddapah, 
and Ivurnool, so far as to effect a junction. A few years move will 
complete a geological section from the plains 6f Tibet to the Gulf 
oi Mannar. During the recess. Mr. Oldham, the Deputy Super¬ 
intendent for Madras, delivered a course of lectures on Geology 
at the Engineering College, Madras, and reported that the 
examination papers showed fair progress and careful attention 
on the part of the students. Considerable progress was also made 
in the preparation of a catalogue of the minerals in the Central 
Museum by Mr. King. The whole of the general series of fossils 
which existed in the Madras Museum, was carefully catalogued 
and returned to the Museum. 

Bv.r hith.— Mr. Theobald devoted the season to the continua¬ 
tion ot his examination of the Pegu Yoma. This lie finds com¬ 
posed throughout of similar rocks, exhibiting a remarkable uni - 
but i \ dding, and a strike g 
• inouglioui an enormous thickness, of organic remains. In these 
n.vp‘. a.-, it prc.ents a marked difference from the Arrakan 
M? ll Ti V 11 , wWunl fact, which seems to be established by 
♦'\Dicn e Vi re ‘ SL ' :,rc ^ cs \ ^kat there is no evidence of the 
j t ; ^ tmmniulitic group to the east of the Irrav cldi. 

,Xl iihxl whether .this he due to original restriction* 





of tltc lVit-in of deposition, or to subsequent denudation. Mr. 
Theobald is now disposed to think that the wry large logs of 
fossil wood found abundantly to the west of Promo aw actually 
only the remnants of the widely spread gravels in which they 
wore originally deposited,' hut which gravels have since been 
removed, 0 the sand and gravel now enveloping thorn being of 
much more recent ago. 

Publications, M use in a and Libnvnj .—The detailed report, with 
laro-e map to the scale of one inch = one mile, of the Jherria 
_ • ' g the result of the careful examination bf that dis¬ 
trict bv Mr. T. \V. Hughe,-, was issued. It is estimated that 
the field which covers an area altogether of about 200 square 
tuiles will probably yield an av&ilahle supply of about 465 mik 
lions of tons of coal. This-coal is not (ff any better quality than 
that from the Ranigunj held, if it he quite so good. A brief 
eological results of Dr. F. Stoliczka’s second exa¬ 
mination of the Himalayas, was also issued. Four parts of the 
Gastropoda from the cretaceous rocks of S. India were issued, 
containing about one-half of the entire series of Gastropoda, in¬ 
cluding the Pulmonata and the ProSohranehia Siphonostomato. 
Of the former group, some most highly interesting specimen* of 
hind shells have occurred ; while in all there have been described 
83 species, under 10 genera. The publication of the former parts 
of the Polrcontologia containing the Cephalopoda has been rc* 
coived with the highest praise and most favourable eritit ism by 
the geoio<rists of Europe. Dr. Oldham believes the present part, 
or volume, will bear very favourable comparison with the publi¬ 
c-lions of any other Society or Institution for one year. It con- 
tJ p n > sixUem "plates and more than 220 pages of letterpress. 
i)l\ Oldham also issued a complete catalogue of all the fusil Cepha¬ 
lopoda in the Museum, adding to it, as before in the case of the 
Echinodcrmata, a perfect list up to date of all s; e- ic-s of this cla. s 
v, inch lie ve bom stated to occur in India, noting, at ih. same tiim 
all those of which specimens exist in the collection. Tin M>smm < f 
iho Geological Survey con mins good representatives of no less than 
/qH) species of Cephalopoda, while out of 207 species, which have 
been up to the present time stated to occur in India, tin collections 
eoptftin no h b - than 211, or about Too species in all of Oephal »- 
jjoda. A complete catalogue oi the splendid series of metem Is 
vitones and irons in the Museum of the (Eological Survey, was 
also published. To this collection, since the date of issue of the 
catalogue, three mu: resting {alls 1 m ve la cn added : one which fell 
at Mudcloor in iiy sro on the 21st September 1865; indly, an 
ac; elite which fall at the village of Poki.g near Bus tee, Goruek- 
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on the evening of the 27th May 1866; ami 3rd, a specimen 
ot the beautiful aerolites which fell at Knyahinva, in Hungary, 
on the 9th June 1866. Tb esc. falls raise the nutnh^r nfow repn - 
sented in the .Museum alone to 230, including meteoric iruns. 
Further, the collections of the Indian Museum received a very 
excellent specimen from Central India which fell at Rutlam. 
Ibis added to the four which the Indian Museum already pos¬ 
sesses, but of which Calcutta had no specimens, will make the total 
numbers represented in Calcutta 235 In addition to these, 
there is also a most interesting and beautiful specimen regarding 
which, however, no history has been ascertained, but which is 
undoubtedly meteoric, making 23G in all; placing the Calcutta 
series, if not iirst, certainly among the three first collections of 
aerolites in the world. During the year a report on the 
e<>ul resources and production of India, being a return cail- 
♦•d for by the Secretary of State for Lidia, was prepared, 
which was given a summary of all that has been ascer¬ 
tained regarding the coal-fields of India. Returns were 
a Eo given of the amount of coal raised in India for the 
years from 1858 to 1806. The Superintendent hopes to 
vo enabled to continue such returns annually. During 1806-67, 
f he first issue of the new quarter sheets of the Indian Atlas, geo- 
ally ( doured, was made. This (sheet 79) contains all the 
cretaceous recks of Triclduopoly and adjoining districts, together 
with the very valuable metallic deposits of the country to the 
west of these rocks. To the Library there were added 702 
volume, or part* of volumes, of which number 314 were 
presented. A complete alphabetical catalogue was made 
embracing more than 15,500 entries or titles. The principle 
sanctioned >f in future making the report of the Geological 
©urvoy of India correspond with the ordinary year. 

At tin’ Pumice meeting of the British Association in 1867 Dr. 

- id ham exeii -M much interest, by a paper on the Survey an l a large 
P showing its progress. He explained due ord< r < 
uj the iormutbms and their correlation with those 4 of Europe, 
mnsuloung the enormous extent of territory, the smallness of 
' vf f a mirve y° r ^» a ^id the physical difficulties to be en- 
,>l ‘ U e | u .* oi c °nntiy completed within the last fifteen 

‘if i. n U . l>n , According to Dr. Oldham s views the ago 
t i . . . r l V'., " 10 1 ^ W’liole of which are included between 
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allied to the “ fern-coal” series of Silesia. Some 
doiibi.s have been expressed and os to the correctness of this view, 
at least of the age of* the Silesian coalfields, which are known to 
rest on limestones containing large Producti and other fossils of 
the Carboniferous Limestone. The following is a brief summary 
of the formations of the Indian Peninsula, as described by J)r. 
< )ldham, in ascending order:— 

1. L.utkkntian ; Granitoid Gneiss—highly metamorphic, and 

traverse/! by innumerable trap dykes. This is the Hour 
of all the other formations. 

2. Quartzese, micaceous, and hornblcndic rocks—much con¬ 

torted. 


8, Lower Silurian, or Cambrian. —Sub-metamorphic schists 
and massive conglomerates of local rocks. These rocks 
occur in the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian.— The Vindhyan series, principally sandstones, 
distributed into four groups. 

o. Carboniferous.— (a) Mountain-limestone of the Salt 
Range, classified as such from the fossils collected by Dr. 
Fleming, 

(6) The Talcheer series, sandstones of a peculiar char¬ 
acter and colour, resting on a “ boulder bed,” or ancient 
shingle beach. 

(c) The coal-bearing rocks of India, forming the coal¬ 
fields'of Darnuda, Nerbudda, &c. 

fi. Permian ? or intermediate.—Beds with reptilian remains, 
representing, in Dr. Oldham's opinion, the physical break 
between the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods of Europe. 
It is indicated here as doubtfully Permian. 

7. Tiuassic—U pper and Lower. In this latter there are beds 
of 1 i e with Ceratilea (Muschelkalk ?)> 

R. RnjvTIC Beds— with characteristic fossils. 

0. Liassic Group —divided into an Upper and Lower Series. 

10. Jurassic Group— with ( f ycruha \ Divided into Upper. 

Middle, and Lower Stages. 

11. Creta' foils Series— with fine forms of Ammonites and 

other shells. 


12. Eocene.- Ot ) Nummuljtic limestones. 

(b) Iresh-water deposits of lakes; oyer, and through, 
which sheets ot lava have been erupted. 

Id. Miocene. *• Lab rite;' and other strata of several kinds. 
U 'PL! • i ■ • 

15 . RECENT.—Gravel:^ (.Jays, and Mud of Rivers, Co. 
k is impo^-'inji to look ov er the above great series of beds, so- 
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1ru ly rojnv^c.-ntaHvc as they are of the European sysum, and pre¬ 
senting oitvn in minute detail a marked correspondence with the 
English subdivisions and formations, without- being struck with 
die wonderful uniformity of Nature’s operations in ancient times 
over vast portions of the globe. The stratigraphical resemblanc- 
es are also not less remarkable than ihe pakeontological, for the 
genera and some species of fossils of jfche Triassic, Liassic, and 
Cretaceous formations are identical with those of Europe. 


The Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

Tho Groat Trigonometrical Survey of India began a ■ ('o- 

in the year L&00. Its originator was Colonel, then Brigade 
-•lajor, Lambton. Very much as in Scotland* Colonel Lambton, 
the close ot the War with Tippoo Sahib, projected a survey 
ot P*u % t of the territory conquered from him, and especially pro¬ 
posed to throw a series of triangles from Madras tu the Malabar 
f‘ ko{ , to determine the position of places inaccurately fixed by 
Colonel Mackenzie. Lambton had served in Colonel Wellesley’s 
lv giment, and obtained first of all the approval of the Great 
Duke, who used his influence wit ] t hi brother, the Governor Ge¬ 
neral and with Lord Clive* son of the great Clive, then Governor 
°* Madras. The only measuring apparatus was a steel drain, 
seut w jth Lord Macartney’s embassy to the Emperor of China 
cud reiused by him, and a Zenith Sector by Ramsden, purchased 
* r0m Er. Dinwid.die, the astronomeiyto whom Lord Macartney 
entrusted it for sale. 

the beginning of the century the Trigonometrical Survey 
‘ as Ecru ^uuducted successively by Colonel Lambton, Sir Georg*.' 
\v7i USt ' 1 * ' Waugh,and is now dir- ctlv under Colonel 

" Sup. riut»*iident, Colonel Thuillier, R. A.*, being the Sur- 

t general «>i India. The head-quarters of the Survey are at 
jUussouno ;md Dolira Doom At least three-fourths of th wl 

1) tl* ' -i!' nV ,LCn *W v oyed, but niany yearsmustrlap.se 



Uuoiitly t-nlftrgud, ,vml d, c s n;.ml 'fdg'kuuls. The d'-’ign however mu-* mbs**- 
li'ctaivl Wiis I'rojcctt'i!.=" u " 11 iottical Survey of Urc'il linum ■ 
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vliicli would have required 500 years from its completion 


over all India. It was revived after tire first Punjab War in 1846. 
Li trie first 15 years from that, time it sun-eyed 237,028 ajuare 
miles at a c st ofRs. 224) per nude. The total cost of the three 


J ~ -- ^ iv icix V. t. i u i V. IIJII V 

Surveys, iiubiding the largo mapping, computing and supevvi.-ing 
establishment, at head-quarters, was in 18<82 Rs. i uJ>5 ? u7d <»r 


snv ’ $170,000. Of this the Great Trigonometrical absorbed 


£49,437, the Topographical £28,372, the JLev6nue 

il'O head-quarters and mathematical instrument department 

£ LI,762. 1 

Tlio following describes the results of the Great Trigono- 
L . ’ ' 1 l K ‘ a l under Lieutenant Colonel J. T. Walker, F, 

1860-67. Principal trial ion with the 
great theodolites, HO triangles covering an . !Q0 square 

m iles, and completing about 709 miles in length of the several 
chains of triangles ^secondary and minor triangulation with theo- 
delih s of various sizes, 7,386 square miles, defining the positions 
°| points, ot 162 ol which the heights were also determined ; 
Cadastral Surveying, on the scale of 12-inches to the mile, 2,1.21 
acres; Topographical Su eyi g, < eale of 2~inch< i to he mite, 
017 square miles, and on scale of 1-inch to the mile, 1,020 square 
3,|, f w Spait-Levelung, 15G linear miles; and Geographical exple- 
ration, along ;i line of route about 1,200 miles in length, in 
I lin e.. 

■ T '% st Calcutta Longitudinal Script tf Mangles crosses 
tin' districts of Jcssore, Furreedpore, Dacca; Back-rgunp- Bhnl- 
looan, and Tipperah, and extends from the meridian ef Cal- 
vruto to the Eastern Frontier. It was commenced in 1803 bv 
Lieutenant Thuijher K. L who had the satisfaction of complet- 
mg i in lb00-07. I he direct distance spanned by this Series 
h,,„ the mdeoftbe Calcutta Meridion I i, 

^ToTY-mu V t] \ c , EtUom Frontier Series whore it 
termnuxtes, is 210 miles, and the number of triangles is 41. The 

S"S^T ( T a#, .- , ?T’- diffictl,t ,han hl m other putiJn ofi«: 
oia o*me q the tidal rivers, creeks, floods, and uni Sets 

v. hVvh ;? now 1 ?;Sin on 1 1,0 »*"* 

f g, r V 0?m!,le,ed ’ " nlil i‘ read.es Mute of the W 
, « a "tries had in previous ye rs een carried 

7, i iK, T * ni "« 


‘ n, d Akyab, to within a short distance of 
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*he town of Akvab. During the last field season the triangles 
were carried in a south-easterly direction through the province of 
Arracan, for a distance of about 1(36 miles, the operations closing 
on the hills between Tongoup and Promo, which form a portion 
ot the great range dividing Arracan from Dunn ah. I his range is 
about lOO miles broad at the part which is crossed by the trian¬ 
gulation, and is uninhabited. The Jubbulpore Meridional series 
emanates from the great Longitudinal series connecting Karachi 
with Calcutta, and trends southwards on the meridian of 80", 
having the towns of Jubbulpore and Madras near its northern and 
southern extremities. In 1866-67 the triangulation of^the north¬ 
ern section was extended down to the parallel of 18 35, by 10 
principal triangles, arranged so as to form two hexagons and a 
heptagon, and covering an area of 5,546 square miles ; stations 
wore also selected in advance down to the nearest side of tlm 
Lon, which will enable a symmetrical junction to be 
effected by means of 4 polygonal figures. Azimuths of veri¬ 
fication were observed at throe of the principal stations. 

The west Calcutta longitudinal series, executed Trom 182. > 
to 1830, with inferior instruments, was in previous years re¬ 
vised from the Groat Arc, in longitude 77 fo eastwards as far as 
the meridian of 85°, leaving to be done in continuation to 
complete the revision bv bringing it u]> to the Calcutta base 
line. In 1866-67 the operations were extended to the tnerid 
<«t m by 17 triangles, arranged > as to form a double polygon, 
and a pentagon, and covering an area of 7,270 square miles. The 
next field season will witness the successful completion ot this 
trrangulation, which is all that is now required to finish the oper- 
' , i ! * in the extern ive re ions between the meri ¬ 

dian of Bikaneer and that of Calcutta, the parallel of Calcutta, 
and the Himalayan mountains. In the two series on the meri¬ 
dian and parallel of Bangalore, the longitudinal triangulation 
: Kld lje( : n C;irri, ’ ! along the parallel of 18 from Madras westwards 
witlun a short distance of Bangalore in the preceding year, 
tins year j * . - . 1 • . . 

Bangalore 


les from Maumih 


a short 

qd -d 4 q m {\^ further, to a point west of 
where it will eventually be met by a series of triun- 


rc'iplnmr ll * executed bv 

inching this point the op^ratir, 
ct Bangalore, and carried southward- 

°7 n - lH a11 triSgles Merc measured, nv* 
1 v ■" " 1 • • 8 
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i distance <4 56 miles to¬ 
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Tlei Gr*at TregomometncoJ Survey. 

base lines of The Trigonometrical Survey was measured by Colo¬ 
nel Lambton iu the year 1804, but with instruments so rude, in 
comparison with Colby's apparatus of compensated bars and mi- 
erosc-opes, which was brought to India in 1830 by Colonel Ever¬ 
est, and has been used in the measurements of the lines on which 
nearly the whole of the triangulation of India has been based, 
that Colonel Lambton’s base would be quite inadequate to serve 
the purpose of verifying the triangulation, of the present day. 

The triangulation of the Mangalore series on the Meridian i > 
will, when completed, be of a length equal to that of the Great 
Arc, and considerably longer than any other meridional series in 
India. It will extend from the mountains of Kaslnnere and 
Ladak, on the parallel of 35°, to the parallel (18 ) on which the 
towns of Madras, Bangalore and Mangalore are situated. Of the 
22 J comprised between these parallels rather more than li)\ 
bringing the triangulation down to I5i°, had been completed 
previously. When operations were begun in 186G-67, about 180 
miles remained for completion; half of this was clone by the 
measurement of 17 principal triangles, arranged in polygonal 
figures, and covering an area of 2,142 square miles. From the 
Governor and officials of the Portuguese settlement at Goa the 
surveyors received most cordial assistance ; orders were issued to 
the custom-house authorities all over the settlement to pass the 
h:\ggage free not only of custom dues, but of the annoyance of 
examination and search; sepoys were also attached to the comp, 
to aid in procuring supplies. -But the settlement appears to bo 
almost destitute of good roads, or even fair foot-paths ; it is in¬ 
teracted l>y numerous rivers. Nearly all travelling is done in 
boats, and the Governor himself is said hot to possess a horse. 

The Topographical Survey of Kumaon and Gurhwal was be¬ 
gun three years ago.^ The area of the topography amounted to 
I'mO Svsnare n lies. Die triangulation embraced an area of 1,124 
square miles, fixing the positions of 293 points as a basis foi» fu- 
w.n* operations; the 1! • ights o 1 112 of these points were deter- 
} ^ K * typography of I8GG-G7 was earned on principally 
\n Pte Gurliwal forests, which skirt the plains of Tiijnour ; the 
,\1k*1 • Ox the belt of land extending from Gaori Ghat on the 
Ganges to the Koti Uao Sole, the bcBindnrv bet ween Gurhvval 
add Kumaon, mid including the Kotli, Path, and £hol viirn DoonSy 
was complex d. Much interesting information was collected re- 

of the : i * 

sources of toe districts, their fauna and flora, and the numer< 
traces of a civilization j :ir higher than that of the present 
and prohahb unferioi to tin j\j dmmedan invasion of India. 
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ideographical Surveys by Xutlcc Agents. 

It was decided to make a topographical survey of Guzerat. 
idle urea of the whole province is .stated by Captain Nasmyth to 
he 81,752 square miles, of which only jo.7 : >(i belong to the 
British (Government, the remainder appertaining to tributary 
Chiefs. The survey of ’Ratty war, suspended, by famine in. 
JiStio, was resumed. Maritime surveys ot the coast of Kattv- 
war were made years ago by officers ot the Indian Navy, and are 
now in general use. An application was made to the India Of¬ 
fice in London for the ret urn of the original charts, which, hav¬ 
ing been constructed on larger scales than the published charts, 
should be placed in tlm hands of the topographical surveyors, in 
order that the operations by land and sea may be accurately con-, 
nected together. Dr. Oldham, of the Geological Survey, directed 
attention to the secular changes in the relative level of the land 
and sea which are believed to be going on in various parts ot the 
Bombay Presidency, and more particularly at tbe head, of the 
gulf which separates the province of Dutch from that ot Katty- 
war. It was determined to take observations ot the existing 
levels of land and sea at fixed tidal stations. Tu Kattvwar the 
area topographically surveyed amounted to 617 square miles, 
•sketched in, the field on the scale ot 2-inches to the mile ; ot tri- 
augulalion 2,fi«0 square miles were completed, fixing the posi¬ 
tions of upwards of 700 points, and the heights of 102 of these 
points. 




(xeopraiiliical and Astronomical Shj*v.£ jjS« 

W hilo Captain Montgomerie was carrying on the survey of 
ICi huKTc iid Ladak, he conceived the idea of employing natives 
‘.>1 the upper Himalayan valleys in making geographical explo¬ 
rations ( f the -outhern regions of Central Asia, which are sit uated 
botwvmi the boundaries Of'the British and the Ru l li kes. 

1 bese nu n arc permitted to travel without moll Aitimi, as irad- 
cr> or in other capacities, through countries where Europeans 
would cert.only ho regarded with suspicion* and e^posud to dl- 
lie.itment, and would most probably be murdered. It is only by 

1 . 1 . UNUIS ' ■ - ■ ticit any considerable portion 

little-known logmntj is likely to be explored, until the British 
;UK ^ iroul1tkrH Income united , and it is only bv gaining 
t“ ! \ i.**' l .T'. # i aro sit "“ted on the border of a proviso that 

mi f ^ <^pi°fod, or who are familiar with 1 mers and 

■ dll r . ;' 11 ‘ ul " ! g u - «P«* the saruo language, and ap 

r -' auy degree of succe^ ran be au.U- 
, ulj. ni a ,'d gyy to employ Patbnns to expU-iv tin- 

UlK,n UU ‘ l b0uUlcm •• ■'I'-yr. or tig fendoo-lvoo^l, I ne.ib.' 
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Geographical Survey—the Lad ah and Yarkand Route ; 

region between the sources of the Ox us and the Jaxaites, tin cl 
* lie greater portion of the province of Atty-Sbahr, or Little Bo¬ 
khara. in Eastern Turkisfan, all which are mostly inhabited by a 
•Mussulman population ; while for explorations of Great Tibet, 
mid the regions which are subject to the Chinese Government, 



merit. The explorers are taught to make a route-survey by tak¬ 
ing bearings with a compass, and pacing the distances ; they are 
al ^3 taught to take astronomical observations with a sextant, for 
determining latitudes; observations for determining absolute or 
differential longitudes are evidently beyond their capacities, but 
oon l< *i to observe the hi ridian altitud 9 s of certain of 
the principal stars with sufficient accuracy for all practical pur¬ 
poses. Thev are purposely not taught how to reduce their observa¬ 
tions, nor supplied with astronomical tables, in order that they 
not to be able to fabricate fictitious observations * - 1 


may 
the resulting 


latitudes and the co-ordinates of the route are computed in the 
Survey Office on the explorer’s return. The astronomical lati¬ 
tudes serve the purpose of determining the correction which has to 
be applied to the latitudinal co-ordinates of the traverse, in con¬ 
sequence of variations in the length of the explorers 7 paces when 
travelling over difficult or easy ground ; a corresponding correc¬ 
tion is applied to the longitudinal co-ordinates. This process is 
of course rude and approximate* but it is the only one that can 
be adopted in operations in which all surveying instruuvmts must 
necessarily be concealed as much as possible, to prevent suspi¬ 
cion and opp i don on the part of the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try. With all its disadvantages, it furnishes materials for defin- 
m<r the positions of the chief tov;ns, which art 4 - vastly more ac¬ 
re rate than any other materials in existence, and it supplies a 
large* amount of new geographical information. 

The first, exploration made in connection with the operations of 
this surrey was that of the route between Ladak and Yarkand,. 
via he Karakoram Pass, which was effected by a native of the 


name of ilohamed-i-Hamid, who died shortly after his return to 
Ladak. ft we - described by Captain Montgomerie in a re¬ 
port published by the Royal Geographical Society. One result 
was tlm determination of the position of Yarkand to be in lati¬ 
tude 3b' 2 «) ; longitude 77 '28' east of Greenwich, very approxi¬ 
mately. llie^values.adopted by Klaproth, Humboldt, and Ritter 
a 1 :* latitude ffS Id. loumtude 76 18', nearly Agreeing in lati¬ 
tude, but ‘hibuoig 70 lniuutes in longitude. In support, of tl 
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idiift of position to the cast., it may be mentioned that the posi¬ 
tion of Kokan lias boon shifted in the most recent Russian maps 
from 41° 23' by 70° 30' to 40 18' by 71° 1'; that the,position of 
]lchi is notv accurately known, and that the new co-ordinates of 
Yarkand assign it a position between Kokan and Ilehi, which 
agrees with the latest and most valuable itineraries of this route, 
published in the Punjab “ Report on the Trade and Resources of 
the countries on the North-Western Boundary of British India.” 
The next exploration was that of the route between the Mansaro- 
war lake and Lhasa, via Tadum, and between Tadum and 
Kathmandu, which is described at length by Captain Montgo¬ 
merie in a special report. It extends over a distance of up¬ 
wards of 1,200 miles, and affords an admirable base from which 
explorations may be carried through Great Tibet to the eastern 
portion of the Turn Shan range, and the borders of the Desert of 
Gobi. The native employed in this operation is a Bhotiya, a 
subject of the British Government; his work has been carefully 
examined, and has satisfactorily stood every test which it has 
been possible to apply. Captain Montgomerie’s digest of the ope¬ 
rations, the translations from the Pundit’s diary and held books, 
and the map of the Pundit’s route will be accepted as a most valu¬ 
able contribution to geographical science, 

A survey party was employed in observing the latitudes of cer¬ 
tain staiions on the Calcutta Longitudinal Series, near the extre¬ 
mities of tin meridional chains of triangles which will eventually 
be converted into geodetic arcs. Observations were taken at. three 
stations. Another party was employed in determining the lati¬ 
tudes of certain stations in the northern portion of the triangula- 
tnm on the meridian of 75°, one of the longest chains of triangles 
in the Indian Survey. This party del the latitudes of four 

stations be I ween the parallels of 2P and 32°, by observations of 
to 20 pairs of north and south stars of the Greenwich Seven- 
v :1 “ lh * ' : ch station, each star beint? observed on cidrht 



’ 1 COi pmenced operations for detennin 
certain of the MV,ions of the Givai In- 
Sll ggested by General Sabine, the IV- 
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Pendulum and Magnetic Observations*. 
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sklent of the Koval Society. A fact of great scientific important e« 
was elicited from the results of the work of last year, that the 
density of the strata of the earth’s crust under and in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Himalayan mountains is less than that under the plains 
to the south, the deficiency increasing as the stations of observa¬ 
tion- approach the Himalayas, and being a maximum when they 
are situated on the range itself. The stations at which obser¬ 
vations were taken during the year are far remote from the 
influence of the Sub-Himalayau strata, and the results ob¬ 
tained at them are now only very slightly in defect of the theo¬ 
retical values of the force of gravity; they thus tend to confirm 
the evidence of the first year's operations as to the deficiency 
of matter in the Sub-Himalayan strata. Captain Basevi observ¬ 
ed a complete series of vibrations at Kaliana, the northern station 
of Colonel Everest’s Arc, in December 1865, under a tempera-, 
ture of 5^°, and again in June 18QU., under a temperature of 
8 f)\ the pressure being about three and a-half inches in both 
cases. The resulting expansions of both pendulums were very 
consistent, but they were more than a tenth larger than that 
previously deduced by General Sabine for his pendulum, and 
indeed, were larger than any previously deduced expansions of 
similar metals. It was therefore necessary to re-determinc 
them by independent processes of investigation. In the first in¬ 

stance, experiments were made by vibrating the pendulums in 
the Observatory at Mussoori, 6,700 feet above the sea., under the 
natural pressure of the air, 2:3*5 inches, at the temperatures 
of -TV and 84\ Twelve sets of observations were made with 
cacti pendulum at each temperature, six with the face and six 
with the back of the pendulum turned towards the oborvor. 
Each Sc * lusted nearly three hours, the three first, three last, and 
two intermediate coincidences being observed. The expansions 
'•V .o' then determined by direct ini£pometrical measurement at 
■ no Sui vc\ Oiijcc in .Dehra Doon, 2,300 feet above tin sea, 
1 ho results indicate a greater degree of expansion at low than 
at high pressures. n hethcr tins is due to an actual increase of 
expansion tor a decrease of pressure, or to the action of other 
phenomena which are at present unknown or onlv imperfectly 
k,10W f :l for future solution, OmUm Basevitook 

station o . ( 

• &foV ir | 1 ’ > ; >,J > Kaljaupur, lat, 24° 7, and Ehmudpur, lat. 

*V lie . lu ;l'- 8 field season to carry l.is opera- 

tions down to E;mg lore, hit. J;j 

In lHOMTJw tyrmnm^l a series of magnetic,okcrvaUons, 
winch will he carried on m future simultaneously with the pen- 
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lulum operations. He employed one of the two sets of magnetic 
instruments, consisting of a unifilar magnetometer and declino¬ 
meter, and a dip circle, which were constructed for the use of the 
Indian Survey. 

Tiie computing Office of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
verilied the old standards of length of the Indian Survey; deter¬ 
mined the factors of expansion of the pendulums by direct 
measurements, and the reduction of the results; and prepared 
descriptive lists of upwards of 1,500 of the stations of the Survey 
iu the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, each 
officer in charge of a British district or Native state having to ho 
furnished with a separate list. Two new standards, each ten feet 
iu length, one of steel, the other of bronze, were constructed for 
the Indian Survey in 1804. The new standards arrived at Delna 
m 1800. It was found certain that the lengths of both the old 
Indian standards have not altered appreciably, and that the incre¬ 
ment of nearly 100 millionths of a yard in the mean of the six 
compensated bars on standard A, which occurred'between the 
years 1832 and 1803, must have been due solely to cha&ges in 

the compensated bars. 

The Survey Office compiled a now map of Central Asia, based 
ou fresh materials which had mostly been received from Russia, 
since tlie compilation of the map published in 18G0. The new 



map is on a larger scale than its predecessor, contains a meat 
ueal of additional information, and has rectified the positions of 
a number of places of importance chipflv m +1,.. i- 
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The Toposnipltkal Survey. 


Colonel Thuillier R. A. the Surveyor General of India, report! 
on the Topographical Surveys of the Bengal Presidency for 
1866-07. Tliere were seven regular Survey parties engaged in this 
branch, three in Native States within the Central India and Raj- 
pootana Agencies ; two in the Central Provinces combined with 
the Vizagapatam Agency in the Madras Presidency, and two in 
Bengal. They surveyed an aggregate of 11,030 miles on a scale 
of one inch to the mile; triangulated an area of 25,165 miles 
in advance of topographical survey and made special surveys of 
the Cantonments of Morar, on a scale of 500 feet to the inch, as 
well as of five forts and cities in,the Native States of Bundelcuud 
Rewah, on the large scale of 8 inches to the mile, or 
to the inch, viz., Rewah, Nagode, Myhere, Puunali and Kalingcr. 
The cost was lis. 4,05,514*. The mean cost per squa re mile in 
this and the preceding year was Rs. 23-10. Colonel Thuillier 
remarks that in adding various refinements to the Survey of In¬ 
dia, and in attempting to bring the operations up to the standard 
of the Ordnance Survey of England, the nature and cost of the 
first Survey has to be borne in mind, as well as the value of the 
ground traversed, the extraordinary difficulties in the way ol pro.- 
gress, and the demand so pressing and urgent lor geographical 
information of a preliminary character. The time which all such 
additions involve is a further consideration, and when we are in 


possession of some sort of maps which will suffice for the more 
pressing necessities of good government* and which cost so little, 
a general system of contour levels may be introduced with great 
advantage, into the rich and fertile districts where irrigation or 
other works may be practicable and probable. A favourable op¬ 
portunity now presents itself in the commencement of the re¬ 
survey of the North-Western Provinces. One height in every 
•;1 stjuaie miles nearly was determined, but the minimum for the 
future is not to be below 1 in 10, which will m< et all ordinary re- 
qum-iueiits m Native States and other wild and hilly districts el' 
I 1 ! 0 " ^are generally dealt with in the topographical 
operations, Tho following Statement exhibits t ; and ex¬ 
tent of some of the old Topographical surveys, and of all the irn- 
pn,\ eu .um later survey , for the periods specified opposite each 
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The Topographical Survey, 
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Designation of Survey. 


OM Hyderabad (Nizam’s Territory) 
Survey 

New ditto, Berar Ceded Districts 
ditto ... 

Did 0anjam Survey 
New G.oijam and Oii.ssa Survey, non 
called Central Provinces ana Viza 
gapatam Agency Survey.. 

Jhelum and ttawul Pinclee, or Sindee 
Saugor Doab Koliostan Survey 
Gwalior and Central India Survey . 
Chota Nagpore Division 
Ut;wall and Bundelcund 
CV) say ah and C arrow Hills... 
Kajpootana Survey 


Season under review 


Total 


lotal of Topographical Surveys 
lie venue Survey Plains on 4 inches 
— 1 mile 

•ind Topographical of Hilts, on 1 
mch and 2 inches = I mile 

Grand Total 


Thus in 
commencement 


Duration of 

Survey. 

Total area ac¬ 

complished in 
square miles. 

Total Cost. 

iu 

0 

H § 

1 * § 

> 3* 

< w M 

1841-1851 

24,462 

Its. 

1,95,764 

Rs. 

80-U 

1855-1860 

20,090 

10,997 

3,50,719 

17-47 

1836-1854 

2,45,707 

22 -;m 

1854-1806 

31,378 

4,26,905 

13-61 

1S51-1860 

10,555 

2,14,538 

20-31 

1860-1806 

10,018 

3,51,539 

21-95 

1860-1886 

19,968 

2,57,684 

12*91 

1862-1866 

7,794 

1,67,623 

25*36 

1863-1866 

1,764 

99,440 

56-37 

1865-1866 

2,370 

36,029 

15-20 

1836-1866 

1.45,306 

23,75,048 

10-34 

1S66 to 1867 

14,630 

40,55,514 


1,60,026 

27,81,462 


1846-1866 

3,51,178 

88,90,533 

25-32 

1S66-IS67 

12,999 

' 8,48,596 

i 


5,24,20.4 1,25,20,501 

23*85 


3T jfV- - C r itry > an fonsiderably larger than the 

llas , l,een complcti and mapped by 
01 7 ® Department alone, at a cost of not more than 
' 11:1 I v mile; whilst the E,ovenue°Sm 

:;’.;4n0: ma P s on a similar 

S , 1 a . wloa of country, between the vtw 

superintendence’ of the opOT^io^ 01 t ThUl * her * 8 ill0Umbc ‘ uc y and 
shillings and S pence per ' aons * at a mean average cost of,50 

form the large area of ->-U nnrf C ™ l e ' P ie comb ined results 
four times that of GreatTV,.; ’• S< ^ uare m ^ es > or upwards of 

i onnnn / . i . . * >l Uain exo.pnfotl -u n ^... 4 . .c t>„ 


32 shillings 
have likewu 
■sc: ilc, of 
1 *340 and 


1,25,20,000 (one hundre,f,,i!?i7"'" CM ™ tcJ at a total cost'ol' Ra 
average rate „f « a n.o.an 

die records in a metho.li.?.! n ‘r f1 ° ^ MCc - *or this, wo hate ail 

•mu systematic form, fit fo 

K. 


die records in a methodical 

Vol. XII., Paui 1 , 
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I'.'.' I incorporation in the Atlas of India. This does not include 
'lie older Revenue Surveys of the North-West Provinces, which 
for want of proper supervision in former years never were regu,- 
larly reduced or generalized, and the records of which were des ¬ 
troyed in the mutiny. The whole of these districts will have to 
he surveyed over again in a style very superior to that of the 
last survey. Colonel Thuillier regrets his inability to furnish 
complete information of a similar kind for all India, or even for¬ 
ay single Presidency. The required data no doubt exist, but 
are scattered in various offices, and surveys are in progress and 
have been from time to time undertaken and completed, of 
which the Surveyor General lias no cognizance. His establish-, 
ment is unequal to operations of such importance and magnitude. 

A very large number of maps, computations, and general re- 
P°rts, or fair copies of professional results, were completed during 
the recess months ; one set of all these records is retained in the 


Surveyor General s Office for future reference, and the dupli¬ 
cates are forwarded to the Tndia Office in England. The Inch 
•Standard Maps for reproduction and transmission to the Home 
Government, and the exaggerated maps on the same scale for 
reduction to one-fourth scale, or 4 miles to the inch, were spe¬ 
cially prepared for multiplication by the Photo-zincographic or 
Photo-lithographic process. Of the first, viz., the fair or Stan ¬ 
dard Sheets, all were successfully transferred to Stone or Zinc 
by the Carbon transfer process, the copies for transfer hav¬ 
ing h'H.-n obtained by Photography. The new system of the re- 
duciion by Photography of the exaggerated one-inch maps to 
one-fourth, to produce the usual general or geographical maps, is 
in progress, and the experiment as far as it has proceeded was 
wry successful. A valuable outline chart of the entire Indian 
coast from Cape Monze in Longitude 60° 40' to Pedro Branca 
Lighthouse- in Longitude 104° 30', was prepared in this manner 
uom \ai ions materials for the Master Attendant’s Department 
m,d successfully printed by the photo-lithographic process 
, A '" T . 0tc “ ma P India, scale & milesLl inch in f, 
T C v' " m .P° l]tl , CftI relations with Native States, and 

dm hunts o every British District, Division, and Jurisdiction, 
prepared, eornv-ied up U) date, lithograph*!, and largely 
to Local Administrations and the Chief Officials 
throughout India. Corrections and additions as regards Ortho- 
.i.pliv, and the names of places, which may-have become i,n- 
b " l:U * asked for, v,ill,‘ the view of pr £ 

■ m, ~ a .ft*'™* ! ""i complete map of India. Which is 
, tlli , great de-idem,tmn. This map was also utilized hugely 
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Maps* 
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illustrate various schemes, projects,’'and reports^ and se¬ 
veral copies were specially prepared for, and rendered to the 
Financial Department, to illustrate its circles and treasuries 
Besides these important undertakings there were prepared new' 
maps of Bengal proper, with the new civil and criminal juris¬ 
dictions ; of the Delhi and Hissar Divisions; of the Punjab gem - 
rally and of Sindh. New materials were forwarded to England 
for the filling up of various Atlas Sheets now being engraved 
under the Geographer to the Secretary of State at the India Office. 
On the whole 44*8 sheets or sections of maps, 217,728 complete 
copies, and 2 o 1,608 impressions were turned out. Their value 
according to the selling price was Rs. 63,910 or Its. 16.780 mmv 
than the cost of the Lithographic Press establishment, in a 
period of eight years only, the money value of maps given away 
to officials represents nearly one lakh of Rupees. The sales to 
t he public during the same period come up to nearly half a lakh. 
During the year 1866-67, 7,4.07 engraved and lithographed maps 
were despatched to officials, the value of which amounts to Rs. 
21,279. The sums realized by- sales to the public, including a 
portion of the fees for copying Revenue Maps, amount to Rs. 
4, loo-.12. 

The original records of the Department are increasing so 
rapidly with the vast progress of the Survey of India, and 
the out-turn from the Printing Press, especially now that 
lie new process by Photo-zincography has taken such root., 
is so great, that it is found impossible longer to provide properly 
for l1ie . ^de custody, arrangement and receipt, of manuscript a.s 
well as issue and sale of such a quantity of printed materials. The 
combination of the Revenue Branch of the Department, and the 
extensive additions of rough field booths and other documents from 
i Kit Suivey, cause great anxiety, which lias not been lessened bv 
1 ,{ * ( | white-ants. The Surveyor General tn 

' s may soon be obtained to meet the increasing" and 

spemal remuroments oi a Department like the Survey, the re- 

m ‘ * ° rast enormous sums of money. This is the 

jjho proposal of the Secretary of State ttf 

India. Tin d,ao4 is U -olv 7 Geo 8 TO Ph^’ »’* Kogbnd. to 
way. In August JS07, a very v-d ^7* , m08t l f no ? wl m ev W 
materials was made to the \, ( k ,lc8 P at . ch of g™g™ph cal 

two years. The new Atlas SheL 0 ?®® »1 

England dimng the two Ye-tr—i reCHV0 ‘ l 1 "‘ ’ 1 

numerous, and comprise No ■’ 1807. were um.s.udy 

■' ' 1 9, /, s, l(j r 17 ? 2S, & 29 Cigiu 

K :] 
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The Revenue Survey. 




Sheets altogether, a most valuable addition. Tlie Survey de¬ 
partment was reorganized daring the year. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in several Native States 
this year, and the operat ions of this Survey were retarded frequent¬ 
ly, from the want of proper vaqueels and escorts for the surveyors, 
lit the petty States of Kotah and Booudi in particular, the Native 
officials are reported to have given great trouble and to have 
thrown many obstacles in the way. Lieutenant C. Strahan and 
his Civil Assistant Mr. Horst were not permitted to approach 
certain localities owing to the existence of Forts, which the kil- 
ladars feared might be overlooked from the heights near them, 
but which were the most, suitable for survey stations. Provisions 
and assistance of any kind were refused, and even stronger 
threats were made if the surveyors attempted to approach cer¬ 
tain hills. 


'FJae SBevemme SsrSrey. 

This Survey was at work during 1866-67 over the whole breadth' 
of Northern and Central India, from Sindh to Upper Assam. 
Tbc following shows the detailed work in Bengal Proper, or the 
Lower Circle, at an average cost of Ks. 85-12 per square mile— 


Survey Division. 

District. 

Villages 
or Waste 
Land 
blocks. 

Square 

Miles. 

Expenditure. 

1st... 

2nd ••• | 

3rd. 

4th* . 

5th... 

6th... 

Iat or Darjeeling Waste 
Land Party 

2nd o r Seebaatigor 

Kamroop 

Maunblioom 

Luckimpore 

Cachar 

Iliver Ganges 

W (Lot Dooars 
Lohardugga, Ilaza- 
recbagL 

W est Land Party... 
Seebsaugor ... 

961 

69 

40 

150 

903 

97 

303 

48 

85S 
303 / 
267 J 
313 
857 
1,036 

216 

295 

378 

I&. A. P. 
55,5S7 13 10 

67,657 11 1 

55,041 15 4 
47,127 11 O 
57,021 9 11 

51,810 15 t 

26,789 1 l 
24,230 14 5 

7 Total ... 

Mchalv, arry charges 


4,523 

8,85,867 11 9 
1,984 11 7 

Grand total for JSC6-G7 



3,87,852 7 4 

>> 

,, 1865-66 


0.110 

i_ 

3,47,156 13 4 

Diiference leas 


j 1,587 

40,695 10 0 


* This Survey lias also done the survey of the Damin-i-koli Boundary 
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In the Upper Circle the work was done at a general average of 
Rs. 49-8-4 per square mile. 


No. of 
Parties. 

Jurisdiction. 

Atea surveyed 
in square 
miles. 

Total cost. 

4 

o 

1 

1 

1 

Central Provinces ... 
Oudh 

North-Western Prov. 
Punjab 

jSiiul (Bombay) 

3,839 

2,199 

440 

661 

1,337 

Rs. A. P. 
2,1.3,280 14 1 
1,14,477 6 4 
16,652 8 2 
73,745 3 2 
40,587 9 4 

9 

Total 

| 8,476 

| 4,60,743 9 1 


Major J. Macdonald, who officiated for Lieutenant-Colonel D. 
C Vanrepen R, A. as Superintendent of Revenue Surveys in the 
Lvnvor Circle, reports that during, the season of 18GfirG7 the un- 
procedpated cost was chiefly caused by the expense in examin¬ 
ing the condemned work by Major Thompson in Hazareebaugh, 
which brough; the rates of the sixth Division up to 240 Rupees 
a mile, by working in Assam with a reduced establishment, and 
| J 7 iGe fact that every party worked in dense jungle, where the 
highest rates of daily pay failed to attract a sufficient supply of 
labour to clear the lines or induce the Survey Lascars to remain. 

ue districts ot Manbhoom and Darjeeling were completed, with 
Uiese results— 



St? v: 

V i Y. 


Area in 

o x 

g2. 








V. ? 

Rate per 
mile. 

DISTRICT. 

c 'i» 

£ ” 

O o 

'd 

c 

By whom surveyed. 

i 

Actua. ! 

Square 

1 miles. 

£ Jo 

£ .J » 

c y 


s 

£ 



5 « ft 

O 


Manbhoom .. 

18G1-G2. i 

Ditto . 

18G6-G7. 

Ditto .. 

Captains J. L. Slurr 

donald. : 

35,57,497 

5,559 

2,44,021-3-7 

Ra.jA. V 

43 h 5 

Darjeeling .. 

C. T. B. John^Vii 
Esquire, 1 

7,89,760 

1,234 

| 

1,13,810-3-1 

1 f 1 3 l 6 
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Thu li^vmnc Survey* 


The details for Darjeeling District are :— 


‘ 

»S.I/ ih 

Daling Subcli vision 

... 48-V91 

Darjeeling Hill Territory... 

... 4fi5 37 

Hope Town Settlement ... 

!)3& 

Stc> t ion of Darjeeling 

1-97 

Pathurgliata ... |p, - f 

llateegheesa ... j c ' ( 

... 16.1-32 

... 110-Si 

Total 

... 1,234*28 


Lieutenant Barron reports of the Assam Survey-—Coal of an* 
excellent quality is found near Jeypoor just beyond last season’s 
work; it is also found on the Desang, near where*it breaks through 
the hills. Grants of these coal-fields have been sold, and will be 
surveyed this field season owing to their importance. Petroleum 
also has been found and bored for near Jeypoor, and at a place 
called Mokoom a few miles beyond Jeypoor on the Dehing. It is 
d0nbtful whether sufficient quantity can he found to make it a suc¬ 
cessful commercial speculation, but some experimenters arc confi¬ 
dent that petroleum and coal would give a good return. In 
Assam it is proposed in season, 1867-68, to extend the sur¬ 
vey to the Nagti Hills frontier on the south, and to work east to 
the limits of district Luckimpoor, and as far north as practicable. 
The area, thus marked out is estimated at 400 square miles, leav¬ 
ing about 1,500 square miles to complete the District. There 
still remain eighty-eight Grants for survey in Cachar, viz:— 

No. Sq-. Miles. 

Unopened Grants ... 4 . 51 240 

Opened Grants... i; . ... 37 260 


Total 88 500 

Mr. N. L\ Dayey remarks on the difficulties and danger 
likely to result in an attempt to explore and survey tlie 
hilly tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong. These hills 
are inhabited by the Looshais, who claim and hold all the tract 
of country to the south of the parallel of the latitude of Cl>at - 
ter eh o ora Hdl, and east of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai Diver i.; 
tlie Burmese frbntier. The relations of the Government with 
Sookpilal, the Chifif, had been for some time back very un¬ 
satisfactory, it was recently proposed to send ail armed ex¬ 
pedition to punish him for a raid in which he took captive fifty 
British subjects. the policy was changed to one of conciliation 
and negotiation, llio t hief failed to attend and the Survey could 
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Our Bouiu/ar/j at Bhoohm. 
forced through an unknown country 
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without guides 


or 


lot be 
coolies. 

Tlic new boundary on Bkootan along the West Dooars 
i>istrret commences from the confluence of the Jetee Nud- 
0 with the heel ice or Juldoka River. It runs alon" the 
toot of ^the hills to the Alaikoorce or Pana Nuddec, up to which 
point d 7 platforms mark the boundary. The boundary alon<* 
rhe Buxa Hills commences from platform No. 37 . From No. 
7 , . t .° 88 > tlle boundary runs along the Northern bank of 
Aiaibooree or Pana Nuddeb called the Western branch of the 

«n e r' 1a i’ ‘'“ fe, 1 *’ rom Na 88 along t,ie Gecheejo Pass to No. 
o.) hecheejo Hill on the Si nebula Range : From thence oh the 
‘■rest of the Smchula Range to No. 41 Jyntee Hill: From No 41 
•'Hong the slope of the bill and Jynteeehoo Nullah, known as the 
eastern branch of the Jangtce Nuddee, to No. 42 on the Janice 
IN in Idee where the Buxa Hills terminate. From No. 42 to 47 the 
xumdarv again runs along the foot of the hills to the Thingchoo 
I- Paver. E or a distance of 861 miles, forty-seven l&rks 

, laattorms have been erected, The West Dooars include the 
pi"' 1 °\ co,luu '.y at the base of the Bhootan Hills from the Teosta 
-uvei to the bunkos River on the East. It is about twenty-five 

te Z mat6S ° n the northern of Rungpore 

2; rTi The P°^°? Wt ofPooax Chamoorciree to 

0 Kydak River was surveyed during season 1866-67. Of the 
, ' ???' • K)(| st I ,,aro miles. 47 square miles onlv are un~ 

cu ’ tlv atmn, the remaining 909 square miles are covered with 

miles a TI TS \ arCa - 0f * ho B ! lx * HiUs is fifty square 

hill ' is K ' ‘ int,! ule jauge is five miles from the foot of the 
wn-' it T' 1 ’ a ,UUt i 1 ’7 00 ^ efc above the plains, is situated aid- 
, • 1 f i-ouudtod on three sides by Hills and only open u- 

■" ' ***■■»«. yirivx Ji.fuirtvv i,s stationed atBuxal 

* vAshs 

Uxuca or tliirt J mi^'?g y Tre 

jvajbungsee or Hindoos 
^liissulmon 
Modi and Garrows ... 

Totos ... 

Bhotitvs 


Total 


9,380 

G05 

2,428 

84 

07 

! 2 , 5(54 
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Mr. E. T. S. Johnson reports of the part of the Darjeeling cl is 
trict taken from Bhootan, that it is a wild and inhospitable coun¬ 
try, and with the exception of milk and butter no provisions am 
procurable. What the Bhootias can supply they will not give to 
Europeans, nor will they render them any assistance. They 
dislike and hate us, and do not hesitate to shew it. The 
people are deceitful and utterly degraded. The valley of 
Rhenock is one of the richest in produce; in it there 
are numerous monasteries occupied by fat priests, and the 
upper class of Bhootias. Here are people resembling the 
natives of the plains in appearance, very different from the 
flat-featured and smooth-faced Bhotiahs. They are the des¬ 
cendants of Bengali women, carried off from the plains, and Bho- 
mah fathers. The road to Western China, Tibet, passes through 
Inis valley, and to the east of Dumsong, and in the cold season 
there is a considerable amount of traffic on this line; the Ti¬ 
betans bringing ponies, yaks, yak-tails, musk, salt, sheep, goats, 
dogs, blankets, wool, knives, tic., and importing principally 
sugar, tobacco, and rice. The country generally is adapted for 
; the soil appears rich, and the spurs next to the plains are 
not very elevated. The soil there is the best, and could, if 
necessary, be well watered. 

Colonel J. E. Gastrell reports in detail on the operations in 
the Upper Circle. He advocates the advantages to future' ad¬ 
ministrations and to the public generally, which would follow 
lu. introduction of the Madras system of permanently marking’ 
f ot on ]y a11 Vll,a & e triple junctions, but all theodolite stations 
by p itrorms of masonry or by stone pillars, or by a combination 
0 * !"> !'. under let XXYITI. of 1800. In Bengal ami in the old 
i\ un.n- \\ est surveys no marks were erected, and the consc- 
qaonce is, that, except for area and the re-production of maps 
and plans the records of the former surveys arc nearly uscS 
- a cely a trace of their progress has been left behind them. 

Oi the old North-Western Surveys, none of the village 
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misequcnl restoration of mapping ami true records of area, 
ms been sanctioned by the Supreme Government and re-com¬ 
menced. 

The total area of District Jublmlporc, inclusive of Bijeragogurh, 
ano the villages of ISIagode and Myliere lying within this Teh- 
^col, proved to he 4,301 square miles. Pilibheet the chief town 
ol the Jchanabad Subdivision of the Bareilly District, has a, 
population of 27,900 souls, inhabiting 6,110 houses. It derives 
its name from a sect of Bunjarras called “ Peerca” and “ Blieet,” 
a structure or any thing raised above the ground, the entire 
name implying the lodgment or “ Tanda” of Peerea Bunjarras. 

‘IT’ established themselves at a place now called “ old 
1 lbbheet, and removed to the site of the present town about 
the year 1740 on the invitation of “ Hafiz Rhymeet Khan ” the 
th n ruler of Bareilly, and in fact of all Rohilcuhd the’town 
uns subsequently fortified, mid the old bastions and curtains of 
Jt are still standing though dilapidated and broken. Pilibheet 
is the great emporium of Northern Bareilly and the adjacent 
■ 0ia i\ a i , ? dlli \ and lts . innber and nee marts are unequalled 
in all Rohileuud. 1 he far-famed Pilibheet rice is grown in the 
northern low Terai lands, and the finest and best quality sells 
at .i' seers per rupee, whilst the price of the coarser or inferior 
description vanes from 8 to 11 seers per rupee. Numbers of 
ilai-buttomed boats are annually built at Pilibheet and floated 
no.ui to Futtehgurh, where they ordinarily sell for about 300 
-sou rupees eitch. 

V S‘ C - Johnstoue ’ s party continued the sur- 
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counuv of the Huosunzaie Tribe. On the north strut dies tic, 
Hazara Kohistan, which abuts east on the country ol the inde¬ 
pendent Tribe, of Chi las. Beyond Looloosur Lake the bound¬ 
ary is somewhat undefined. A large tract of country to the 
south*of the Looloosur rangedrains into the Lake. The Civil 
authorities maintain that the whole of this tract is British. The 
Ohilasee on the other hand claims down to the lake. The tract 
is under snow for seven or eight months in the year; during the 
v, inaming months the grazing is capital. Throughout the dis¬ 
trict the" demands on the surveyors for medicine was very great 
and could not be met. Tea is a very popular beverage. The 
suggestion that the people should grow tea was received with de¬ 
light. 

The following area still remained to be surveyed in Siiul:— 
For Revenue Survey. Scale 4 inches=l mile—Sq. miles. 

In the Hydrabad Collectorate ... 700 

Plains of Oomerkot ... ... 900 

District Shahbunder ... ... 4,500 


Total ... 0,100 

In addition to this there are about 4,000 square miles of desert 
to be surveyed topographically, making a grand total of more 
than 10,000 square miles, which, will give ample work fur the 
next 4 or 5- seasons at least 

Besides these scientific and professional surveys, local survey, 
with a view to the resettlement or assessment of the land re¬ 
venue were going on in various provinces. The? results belong, 
to the subject of revenue, and will be noticed in Chapter V. 


CHAPTER iir 

LEG 1 SLA TJOX. 

Imperial. 

Thirty-six Acts were passed, during the official year 18GG-G7, by 
the Council of the Governor General of India for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing Laws and Regulations. Of these Acts, but eight, namely, those 
referring to Trustees and Mortgagees, to removal of Prisoners, the 
Penal Code, Small Cause Courts’reference:'. Judicial Offices, licenses 
on Trades and Professions, and the Administrator Gen oval, are gener¬ 
al, i- <? j affecting the whole of British India and applicable only to a 
particular subject. Others, such as the Stamp Act, the Customs’ 
Duties Act, the Racing Act, the Press and Books Act, are 

special. lour Acts affect one or other of the High Courts. Two, 
the Comptoir d Escompte d tlte <hie n itatl Gas-.Company’s Act, 
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y l»o termed personal. The rest are Acts passed by tlie Council 
m ] f capacity of local legislature for the NorthAVost Provinces, 
Uudh, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, and (till lately) the Straits' 

'Settlement. 

A AY//, of lNGG (to correct two clerical errors in the Letters Pa- 
lenljbr the High Court of Judicature for the Presidency of Bombay j. 

A A 1 1 . of I860 / to amend the procedure of the High Court of Ju¬ 
dicature for the North- Western Provinces of the Presidency of Fori 
William ). 

XX V. of I860 (to transfer to the Government of India ecrlu'n seeuri 
tte,> and menus deposited in the .High Courts of Judicature at Fort 
b ill/am t Madras and Bombay , and in the Supreme Court of tic 
/Straits Sf tlunenl, and the jwoceeds of certain estates in the charge of' 
die A dmivi strut or General of Bengal). Such sums, amounting io 
nearly Ils, 6,70,000, had been unclaimed for more than 20 years. 

* *, ie transfer is subjected to any claims which may hereafter be esta¬ 
blished to the satisfaction of the Court from which the transfer shall 
have been made. 

Ad I /. of 1866 f to legalize the rules made by the Chief Commis- 
stom r of Oudh for the better determination of certain claims of subordi 
' ; e"' in that Province.) Certain arrangements regarding sub- 

settlements in Oudh received t he sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, in the letter from the Foreign Department to the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, No. 307. dated 24th August I860. Those* 
arrangements were marie in accordance with the views taken by the 
Government of India, and by the Chief Commissioner, and with the 
consent of the Taluqdars; but doubts having arisen regarding the 
legal validity of some of the measures so provided for in respect of 
sulj-propriclary settlements, this Act declares that they shall have 
Aie toree of law. 

A I //. oj i 866 {to consolidate and amend the Jaw relating to tin' 
eonecy.-nicc and transfer of property in British India vested in Mor't- 
! !!T T . to lohick English law k oj A fe.) Tlie 

•’l'i.i • T r‘.' :l 18 to “ ltro< iuce into the English Law of Trusts, as 
il i ',.,1 1 = T n ' ' m08t ot H Je improvements which have been int*-o- 
tfjJP thC JTV‘ uVm S V-rovinoe of Law in England. Th ft 
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tiou are defined so that they will apply to the altered stale of things 
which has resulted from the abolition effected by that Act,->£0 far 
j, 3 regards intestate and testamentary succession, of the distinction 
between moveable and immoveable property. The Act applies to 
every High Court now or hereafter .establishcd under the Statute 
21 & 25 Vic., cap. 104, and also to the Chief Court of the Punjab. 

XX VIII. of ISOG (to five to Trustees, Mortgagees and others, in cases 
to wfiich English Law is applicable, certain powers how commonly 
inserted in Settlements , Mortgages and Wills, and to amend the law 
id' property and relieve Trustees.) This Act introduces into the 
English Law of Property as applied in India a number of improve¬ 
ments which have from time been effected in that law by the Statutes 
known as Lord St. Leonards’ Acts. 

XXIX. of 1866 (to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Courts of Be¬ 

quests in the Settlement of Prince of IValcd Island, Singapore and Ma¬ 
lacca.) ‘ . 

XXX. of 1866 (An Art for amending the hues for collecting a Pe- 

venue of Excise on Spirituous Liquors and intoxicating drugs in the 
Settlement of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca.) 

T. of 18*07 (to authorize the levy of tolls for the irnprom went of the 
navigation oj the Ganges.) The object of this Act is to provide lunds 
for meeting the expenses of improving the navigation of the Ganges 
between Allahabad and Dinapore. An annual sum of Its. 20,000 is 
now set apart for the improvement of the navigation of that river for 
the 350 miles between Allahabad and Seenah ; but the Local Govern¬ 
ment proposed that the sum of at least Lis. 50,0b0 should be applied 
annually for that purpose, and considered that the effectual opening 
ol the Ganges was of such importance to the- commerce of the coun¬ 
try, that it would be cheaply purchased at a much greater cost. The 
(Government of India will continue to advance the annual sum cf lbs. 
20 000 for the objects abpvementioned : but this.Act provides that 
Hie balance shall be raised by a system of tolls on the steamers and 
lioats passing such place on the Ganges as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Hie North-Western Provinces shall select. 

II. of 1867 (to make further provision for the removal if prisoner^) 

III. of 1867 (to provide for flu punishment of public gambling and 
the Ice-ping of common gaming-houses in the Xorih- Western Provinces if' 
the Presidency of Fort William, and in th< Punjab , Oudh , the Central 
Preview- - and British Buruiah.) The primary object of this Act. is 
to repress public gambling in towns and railway stations situate in 
Hie North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudli, the Cent ml Pio- 
vinces and British Burmah, without, at the same time, giving rise to 
oppression and other malpractices on the part of the Police. 

IV. 0/1867 (to enlarge the meaning of the word “offence' in certain 
Sections of the Indian Penal Code and for otdu r purposes. ) 

J r of 1.867 (tv extend ihr hidden Penal Code to the Sit •.its Setib - 
hind.) 
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yj. of 1887 (t > enaUe t/he LimtcnniUrOopemor, ofjdie Punjab t 
1-im‘fs it/ t cistia‘i !Pistricls in any purl of tin Territories it 
(>lyo' i'am 'iit.) Tlio Act .saves tlie pinvt-rs of the Governor G 
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) The Act saves the powers of the Governor General 
under Act XX F. of 1830. 

I //. of 1807 (ft reduce the pecuniary penalty for purchasing fro a 
W'X'/w arm'*, am munition, clothes an l other article*.) 

! ^‘ l' °d ^‘^"‘7 (to amend, the law rioting to 1dorse racin'/ in India ) 
ihis Act assimilates tlio law of .India on tlio subject of horse*racing 
to tlio law of England. Statute 8 and 9 Vic., cap. 109, sectiqii 18, 
provides that all contracts and agreements by way of gaming or wat¬ 
ering shall be null and void, and that no, money deposited in the 
b onis ot any person to abide the event upon*which any wager shall 
ha\e been marie, shall be recoverable. The section, however, contains 
a proviso that this enactment shall not apply to any subscription or 
agreement to subscribe for any plate, &c., to be awarded to the win* 
n“r of any lawful game.. There is no doubt that, under Statute 18 
Geo. 2, cup. 31, section 11, horse-racing for a prize worth £50 or up¬ 
wards. is a lawful game within the meaning of the former Statute, 
i he first section of the Indian Act No. XXI. of 1848, is copied 
Irom the section above netted ; but it omits the proviso. Hence the 
Calcutta* Turf Club represented to..the Government that, in India 
dishonourable persons evade with impunity promises to subscribe to 
piizcs and stakes. .1 he present Act, which is modelled on tlio provi¬ 
so above referred to, accordingly enacts that no subscription or cam- 
tn nition, or agreement to subscribe or contribute, for or toward any 
plate, prize or sum of money of the value or amount of lls. 500 or up- 
Tn t0 invard(ul t0 tlie winners or winner of unv. hors.-race 
A AV Tl 1 ' 1 aul 't: vful b y v " :lson of anything contain in A, i 
ft ' I s * 1 liei '° Ls al * s0 a section, suggested bv the case of 
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^i/V. oj I SOT U-J provide for the as^s.our.nt of the Vda-dharl tax in 
certain iwits oj the Central Province*. ) This Atft places on si legal 
habis a Mahratta impost called Pandharfwhich lias existed for many 
generations in the districts of the Nagpore country. 

A 1. oj 1807 (to make better provisionfor the opjfointmext of Muni¬ 
cipal Com mittens in the Punjab, andfor other purposes.) The Act may 
be extended by the Governor General in..Councih to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudli. It. will expire in live years. 

A } I. oj 1 Ml 7 (to authorize the making of act my appointments to 
certain.. Judicial Offices.) 

A ! II oj 1867 (to amend the law relating to Customs Duties.) Ins¬ 
tead of enumerating certain articles which shall be free, and leaving 
- very other article subject to duty, the Act adopts the opposite plan 
of enumerating the articles which are to pay customs duties, every 
article not enumerated being free. Such is the mode in which the 
English tariff is framed On only sixty-five classes of articles is an 
import duty in future to be collected. These are apparel, millinery, 
Ac., arms, ammunition of military stores, blacking, cabinet-ware, can- 
dies, carpets and carpeting, carriages, chemicals, China and Japan- 
V/nre, other than iaquered-ware which is free, clocks, watches and 
other time-keepers, coach-builders' materials, coffee, corks, cotton, 
drugs and medicines, dyeing and colouring materials, felt, firework 
llmv, fruits and vegetables, glass and glass-ware, gold leaf, grm a and 
other cloth of China manufacture, gums, groceries not otherwise des¬ 
cribed, hides and skins, horns, instruments musical, ivorv and iron¬ 
ware, jewellery, including plate, jute, lac, leather and manufactures 
of leather, liquor, marble, wrought-, other than statuary, mats, 
metals, naval stores, oils, oil and iloor cloth, paints, perfumery, pho¬ 
tographic apparatus and materials, piece goods, porcelain and earihen- 
vrar - and oilman’s stores, railway materials, rattans and 

cam*.*■», seeds, shawls, shells, silk, soap, spices, stationery, and other 
paper, sugar and sugar-candy, tallow and grease, tea, telegraph 
-dore'. timber and wood, tobacco, toys and requisites for all “nines 
trunks and boxes, umbrellas, woollen-goods. Nine claves of articles 
only are retained on the Export List. These are indigo, grain, lac, 
oils, seeds, shawls, cotton goods, tanned hides and spices. ' 

A MIL of 1867 (to define the jurisdiction of the Courts of Civil Ju¬ 
dicature in the Jha iisi Division.) 

y/,\; of iy>7 (to vtahe further provision for the Admnhtro.tion of 
Justice m- the District of Darjiling.) 

.\A. oj lo'u (to authorize the trans-shipment, vithout pavniod of 
duly, of goods imported bito Calcutta, Madron and BovXn, L stem- 
erS ’\ 

XJ7. of I8iy (for (he lie, ‘icing of Professions and, Trades.) TI,it 
Act imposes a duty on the exercise of Professions and Trades. The 
Aet applies to« pglServanta whose annua] receipts are w less Iht n 
fiv 1,000, and to -Military Officers whose pay and allowance.'; arc not- 
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than Its. 0,000 por annum. The assessment is divided into six 
classes, framed according to a graduated scale of .profits rising from 
Ps. 200 to Lis. 25,000. Joint Stock Companies are placed in a se¬ 
parate class. The assessment is based on a fixed charge of two per 
cent, on the minimum profits of each class. Thus the highest pay¬ 
ment will be two per cent., but the average incidence of the duty 
will necessarily be considerably less. The proceeds of the tax will, 
during the first year, be credited to the revenues of India. In the 
following year, and so long as the Act shall continue iu force, it is 
intended that the proceeds of the tax shall be credited to local re¬ 
venues ; a moderate proportion of expenditure on objects of a local 
character, now charged to the revenues of India, being thenceforward 
transferred to local funds. 

XXII. of 18C7 (for the regulation of Public Sardis and JPuraos.) 
i he primary object of this Act, which is modelled on certain sections 
of the English Common Lodging Mouses’ Acts (14 & 15-Vic., cap. 2d, 
lb & 17 Vie., cap. 41,) is to provide for the regulation of Sardis , or 
buildings used in the Mofussil tor the shelter and accommodation of 
travellers. 

XIII. of I db7 (an Act. for the suppression of murderous outrages 
b certain Districts of the Punjab.) The principal objects of this Act 
are two,- -1st, to provide a speedy' mode of trying and punishing 
offences attributable to religious fanaticism, and, 2ndly, to render 
attempts at. murder, made under the influence of fanaticism, punish¬ 
able with death: under the Indian Penal Code such attempts are 
only punishable with transportation. The Act will only be in force 
m such districts of tlie Punjab as the Lieu t e nan t-G over nor shall tie 
cl. i re to be subject to its operation. Fanatics murdering or attempt- 
o 1 - - ill be punished on conviction either with (loath or 

transportation for life, and all their property will be forfeited to Go¬ 
vernment, The Commissioner of the Division who, as a rule, will 
try cases-under the Act, may adjudge that in the case of my fanatic 
kUud m committing any murderous outrage, his property shall be 
un vited and his body burnt. The jurisdiction conferred by the Act 
;"'g " ' ' ■/’• may be exercised by any Magigt 'with full 
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''^pijsos to replace, prm cieally, the Administrator 0moral in the posi- 
iion which they oceupii.nl before and at the passing of the Succession 
Act. The High Court at Fort William may grant to the Adminis¬ 
trator General of Bengal letters of administration in respect of as¬ 
sets situate in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
Oudh, the Central Provinces and British Btirmah, and that such 
letters will authorize him to collect assets throughout the whole of 
these territories. In the same way, letters of administration grant¬ 
ed by the High Court of Madras to the Administrator General of 
Madras, will authorize him to collect assets throughout the Presi¬ 
dency of Fori St. George, Coorg. and (in the case of British subjects) 
Mysore and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. Letters of admi¬ 
nistration granted to the Administrator General of Bombay, will 
have a similar effect as regards assets in that Presidency. The Go¬ 
vernor General of India in Council is empowered to raise the rate 
of commission now chargeable by the Administrator General of Ben 
gal to an equality with that ehargad by the other Administrators 
General, res., five p**r rent, and also to appoint a Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator General for the North- Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh 
and the Central Provinces, or any of these territories. 

XX V. of 18G7 (for the retjulation of Printiny-Prcsrs, and Xeirs- 
■paper*, for the preservation of copies of hook* printed in, British Lidia, 
and for the registration of such books.) The Act repeals and re-enacts, 
with some unimportant alterations, the Press Act, No. XI. of 1835* 
Section 0, which is modelled on section 6 of the Statute 5 and G Vic., 
cap. 45, enacts that three printed or lithographed copies of every 
book which shall be produced in British India, shall 1 delivered by 
the printer at such place and to such Officer as the Local Government 
shall direct. The officer will thereupon give a receipt for the copies, 
ami, if the book is published, pay the publisher for the copies at 
the rate at which* the book shall be bond fide sold for cash to the 
public. One of these copies will be sent to the Secretary of State 
fur India, 'another copy will be disposed of as the Governor General 
in Council shall direct, and will probably be placed in the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta : the third will be disposed of as (lie Local Go¬ 
vernment shall determine. Section 1 8 enacts (hat a memorandum 
of every book delivered pursuant to the Act, shall be registered in 
an official Catalogue. The memorandum, so far as practicable, will 
contain the following particulars : the title, with a translation when 
tlu* title is not in Engl is!) : the language of the book : the name of 
its author, .translator or editor: the subject: the place of printing 
or publication : the names or firms of the printer and publish ei : the 
date of issue from the press oi of publication : the number of sheets, 
leaves or pages : iho size : the number of the edition : the number of 
copies of which the edition consists : whether the book is printed or 
lithographed : the price at which the book is sold to the public ; 
and, lastly, the num< ; and residence of the proprietor of the copy- 
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• Every registration under this section will, upon payment of 
two rupees to the ofliccr keeping the Catalogue, be deemed to be an 
entry in the Book of Registry kept under the Copy-right Act No. 



tor the first six months for Bengal proper have a pi »eared in tke Cat- 
cntta Gazette. 

A A I f. 0 j 1 SO7 (to amend the law relating to Shcnijxlutics.) The 
primary object of this Act is to replace Schedule 15 of the Stamp Act, 

_* o. X. of 1862, by a schedule so framed that a larger revenue mav 
be derived from suitors. The stamp in no suit in which the amount 
or value of the subject-matter is less than ten rupees will be less than 
one rupee, from ten rupees to a hundred rupees, the scale jumps 
• hvo rupees at a time ; from a hundred rupees to one thousand 
rupees by ten rupees at a time; from a thousand rupees-and upwards 

rur " n t0 ,°‘ a hu .?, d r d nipWS ata Ume i tilus > «P to one thousand 
upees, the duty will he tender cent., and in suits for more than one 

Aousaml. rupees the percentage will gradually decrease. The Act 
suit. • nies f01 ' detei mining tlm amount of staihp-du join 

01 aulll0v,, able property. Such amount is to he computed ic 

*. ill" property in suit,- iw 

nov cabin property paying revenue to Government, where the 
“ temporary, eight times the revenue so pavable^ and 

, anJ ill suits lor immoveable property not pavin- rev. inm jm 
^.-nmmA, tarndy times the mnnlal Wpi . ££££? 

ernur . ’ / n“ hc ^ tuarket-vidue thereof, unless 

fortufiX' iwient. yp . ecial rules 011 this 8ubject iU ’ u F®vd'a 

/vii 2 A ° t L ife * 0 oZT er in th « c ° mral 

on to di ° irihatc th& 

1 11 ( i0 «move do ihU as to •legcdifw oj'c ttadnmn 

oi / 1 /. i. / l >. i • . C T . • it *■. 


. -, ,IUT UK1 m0del ' , --- unuuiuvs, an eXMittSiOtt 

V Inch two or more H«m r-^L^f Jiu « 1,sl1 Quarter Sessions, by 
; tn * 1 decision »o«& 

1,oc «*ure.m indin exists „ u t f lho ? vllole system of Criminal 

]*° '' °‘. on, y * single Judge tlaii the Court is eom- 

,ri l \ e ? ll0m tl,f! Jndgo oi^U uini.; U f Xgra High Court, upon a iv- 
IK'riodieally £?“ to » Bencl, of Honor- 

nmnt Ui.u. the legality to Govern. 

»nci that ) tue j,.yyd ,iWse d by such a fritnuial was 
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therefore, provides that, when two or move persons author¬ 
ized to exercise all or any of the powers oi a Magistrate sit toge¬ 
ther for the despatch of business in any place in the said Provinces, 
any summons, warrant or process or other proceeding, and any order, 
judgment, finding or sentence, signed by any two or more ot them, 
shall be as valid to all intents and purposes as if it were solely signed, 
when the powers of one or more of them are higher than the powers 
of the others or other of them, by such one of them as has, or by one 
of such of them as have, been invested under section 23 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure with the highest of such powers, or, when 
their powers are equal, by any one of them. 

Seven Bills were introduced into the Council, but had not been 
passed. Among them‘was one for conferring upon the High Courts 
of Judicature in India the jurisdiction and powers vested in theCourt 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England, which awaits the 
report of the Royal Commission on Colonial marriage law. Three Bills 
were published by order of the Governor General. Twenty-three 
Bills were in preparation. 


Madras. 

The Council of the Governor of Madras for making Laws and Re¬ 
gulations passed the following Acts .which received the assent of the- 
Governor General.— 

Art IF. of I860, {to exempt enfranchised Village or other Service 
Inruns, -whether Revenue or Police , from the operation of Regula l ioti 
VL 0/1831.) 

V. of 1866, (to regulate the manner of engaging and contracting with 

in • pb ' its within (my of the districts subject to the Gk 
of Fort St. George, for labour to be performed In any part of India be¬ 
yond the territorial limits of the Presidency of Madras.) The necessity 
for legislative action in this matter arose from the circumstance of a 
largo number of coolies having been recruited at Madras in 1805 for 
employment in the Tea districts of Bengal, and induced to leave their 
homes upon statements relating to their pay which were not realized. 
This Act is designed to prevent the recurrence of the irregularities 
which took place on that occasion. .Tt places the emigration of coolies 
from this Presidency to other parts of India under restrictions similar 
to those imposed on emigration to the British Colonies by Act XIII. 
of 1864, and on the recruiting of labourorf* for the Bengal Tea dis¬ 
tricts by Bengal Ad HI. of 1863. 

VI. of 1866. ( far repealing Madras Act ,V. o/1862 and/or regulat¬ 
ing the Bank of Madras.) The Act provides for the. increase of the 
Bank’s capital to £1,200,000 and for the extension of its operations 
to Native States and Foreign Dependencies in India, such as Tra¬ 
vail core, Cochin.'Mysore, and Hyderabad, French Settlement of Pon 
didierv, and to Ceylon. 
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i. of 1867, [to shorten the language used in Acts qf the Governor of 
Port St. George in Council , and to make certain provisions relating 
thereto.) The Governor General vetoed a Bill passed by tlie 
Madras Council to amend the law relating to the custody of prisoners 
within the local limits of the original jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Judicature at Madras as unnecessary and ultra vires . 
Kighfc Bills were pending before the Council. 

Bombay, 

The following Acts were passed by the Council of the Governor 
: of Bombay for making Laws and Reflations during the rear 
1866-67. 

Act VI. o/lS&O (to amend the Law relating to certain Declarations 
of office in the Bombay Presidency.) 

^ VII. of I860 (to limit the liability of a Son , Grandson , or Heir 
of a deceased Hindoo for the debts of his ancestor , and the liability of the 
second Husband of a Hindoo widow for the debts of her deceased Hus¬ 
band, and otherwise to amend the law of Debtor and Creditor.) 

VIII of 1866 (to regulate and .restrict the sale of Poisons in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency.) 

IX. of 1866 (to authorise the extension of certain Regulations of 
Acts to Territories in the Bombay Presidency not subject to the general 
Regulations.) 

X. of 1866 (to^ shorten the language used in Acts of the Governor of 
Bombay in Council and to make certain provisions regarding thereto, j 

■A I of 1 SGG (to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the levy 
oj Port-dues in certain Ports of the Bombay Presidency.) 

XII. of 1866 (to declare the constitution of Courts of Ciml and fl-.d. 



Bengal. 




pro a aces vnder the control <y the Lieutenant-Governor 0/ Bengal)* Tins 
Act provides for the more efficient regulation of ships lying in the ports 
of Bengal and for the maintenance in those ports of such Police ns 
may be necessary and of hospital.accommodation for sailors. Serious 
disasters having occurred in consequence of ships being left afloat iu 
harbours without crews, or with insufficient crews, a penalty is im¬ 
posed for leaving ships with less than a minimum crew provided in the 
Act; but power is given to the Conservator of a port to license ves¬ 
sels to remain without a crew on board when from any reason this 
may be permitted without danger to the shipping in harbour. Mas¬ 
ters of ships are subjected to penalties for wilful neglect to extinguish 
lire?. Power is given to the Lieutenant-Governor to charge upon the 
fund of every port the expense of port Police and the expense of such 
additional Police iu any town as may be rendered necessary by the 
resort of shipping thereto. 

At the close of the official year eight Bills were before the Coun¬ 
cil. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TRADE AND EMIGRATION 

liktermaS Trade. 

Attempts have been made in various Provihces to coin 
statistics of the internal trad*\ but without any ex- 

tensive scale, except in the Central Provinces and the Punjab. 

Madras .—The Frontier Customs diminished slightly, in conse ¬ 
quence of the depressed state of trade in the French territories. 
The amount was Rs. 1,06,745 against Rs. 1,34,465 in the pre¬ 
vious year, and the charges, Rs. 7,999 against Rs. 8,489. The 
quantity of salt sent by rail into the interior from the Madras 
Depot was 96,000 maunds more than in 1865-06—tin total for 
eleven months being 11,88,200 Indian maunds. Malpractices 
having, been ascertained to exist in the collection and despatch 
of coolies from the Madras Presidency to the Tea districts of 
Bengal, Act V. of i860 was passed, applying to emigration be¬ 
tween the two Presidencies, the principles of the law which ix- 
irulates emigration to the Colonies, and the Protector of Emi- 
Vrrants was appointed Protector of Labourers. Simultaneous¬ 
ly v i satitvn of emigration from English ports for 

tie* British Colonies, emigration from French ports iu* reused, 
numbers of persons being registered at Madras, and proceeding 
by land to Poadichery for embarkation. The discovery of a 
system of baud, by which emigrants were ejeprived by the re- 
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cruiters of the advances made to them, engaged the attention of 
the French Government and British Consular Agent. 

Bombay .—There are no returns. 

Bengal .—There is no return of internal trade. The statement 
below exhibits the number of coolies of both sexes despatched to 
Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet during the year ending the 81st 
March 1807, together with the mortality and desertion among 
them during the voyage, and the percentage of females to 
males :— 


Province or District. 

Number of Coolies Embarked. 

Total. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Assam 

4.535 

2,003 

518 

418 

233 

135 

! 7,901 

47*40 

198 

4 

2 *49 

Cacliar 

1,925 

1,397 

205 

200 

180 

172 

i 4,212 

73-72 
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1*27 

Sylkct 
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19 

19 
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15 
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t ; 72-23 
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>1 32d| 12,481 

‘j 55'91 
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1 
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The total number of coolies sent during the year was 12,487 
against 44,582 during the preceding year, being a decrease 
of 82,0,05 in the number despatched. The total number 
of coolies received at the depot in Calcutta was 13,540, of whom 
11,734 were despatched to the tea districts, and the remaining 
1,800 are accounted for in the manner noted below.* The total 
number of contractors during the year was 11 against 22 in the 
preceding year, and the number of recruiters employed by them 
388 against 1,250. The mortality among the coolies in transit, 

> gainst 4-00 of the preceding year, and 301 of 

the year before that. This satisfactory result is to be attributed to 
the batches of coolies despatched, being much smaller than those 
:.ent in previous years, when the demand for labor was very much 
heavier. A Committee, was appointed to enquire into the 
causes of mortality among the labourers sent to the tea dis- 
1 vieu, both while on their passage thither and after their arrival 


" Remaining in the <icp6ts at the end of the year 
Retu.rncd to 11 1 ei r homes as rejected... 
pied in tile depots 
A1 vseonded from dep^t , 

M Kooshtea, &.C. 
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at their destination. Their report does not confirm the notion 
entertained by the tea planters, that the mortality among the 
labourers on their passage was aggravated by the provisions 
made for their health and comfort, and that the regula¬ 
tions laid down by Government have failed to diminish the 
death-rate. The more prominent of the evils pointed out, are 
the harassment and delay experienced by the coolie from the 
time of his being enlisted to his transport to the Calcutta de¬ 
pot ; the delay in registration; the inconveniences experienced by 
him during his journey to Kooshtea in the ordinary trains, and 
during his prolonged detention there, caused frequently by the 
steamer not having completed the taking in of cargo; the fre- 
rment congregation of large numbers of coolies on board of 
steamers and "flats; the defect in the sanitary arrangements on 
board in certain respects and the faulty system under which pro¬ 
visions are supplied to vessels. A Bill was accordingly passed 
by the Bengal Council to remedy these evils, but was vetoed by 
the Governor General, who appointed an official commission to 
visit Assam and Cachar and report on the subject, during the 
cold season of 1867-G8. 

North-Western Provinces .—The gross collections in the Cus¬ 
toms' Department in 18C6-67 amounted to Rs. 1,12,86,705, as 
compared with Rs. 1,11,10,366 during the previous year of 12 
months. If the receipts for April 1867 be added, there is an in¬ 
crease over the previous twelve months of more than 101 lakhs. 
Nearly 35,50,000 maunds of salt were imported across the Cus¬ 
toms' Line during the year, the duty on which exceeded Rs. 
1,00,43,000. Similarly, Rs. 11,57,000 were paid as duty upon 
J 8,83,000 maunds of sugar exported during the same period. 
There were none of the rapid fluctuations of trade observable in 
former years. The wholesale prices of cotton per maund at the 
principal marts, though varying considerably, were steadier than 
in the previous year. They ranged from Rs. 14-8 at Cawnpore 
in October, 1865, to Rs. 26 at Allahabad in July, 1866. The 
greet Fair was held at Hurdwar in April 1867. Hurdwar, situat¬ 
ed on the right bank of the Ganges, near Roorkee, is a well- 
known Hindoo place of pilgrimage. Every twelfth year the 
Koomb lair, as it is then called, assumes large proportions. The 
lair which was held in April was termed bv the Brahmins the 
Maha Kidar Koomb, and, as it was supposed by many devo¬ 
tees to be the last Koomb of any magnitude which would be 
held at Hurdwar, the gathering was proportionately great The 
whole of the ground at Hurdwar and in its neighbourhood was 
thoroughly cleared and laid out in regular encampmentsj no 
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Squatting was allowed, but as each body of pilgrims arrived a 
suitable encamping ground was allotted to them, in which they 
were expected to reside during the Fair. The ground being 
divided into square blocks, with wide streets at sufficient inter¬ 
vals, regularity and proper ventilation were secured, and all con¬ 
fusion avoided. Special attention was paid to the conservancy 
and sanitation of the camps. The principle of dry-eartli conser¬ 
vancy was generally adopted. Dispensaries for the sick, and 
hospitals lor contagious diseases were constructed, and medical 
stores and hospital furniture provided. In order also to facili¬ 
tate the approach and departure of the multitudes assembling at 
the bathing-ghats, an esplanade was constructed and ten bridges 
thrown over the river by the Canal Department, and convenient 
routes were indicated for the passage of the people to and from 
their camps. . A large body ot Police were drawn from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, including those of the Punjab, together with a 
squadion of the Jat Horse. The Fair of 18G7 is believed to have 
been the largest over held at Hurd war : it is computed that the 
numbers present on the 12th of April—the great bathing-day— 
did not fall short of 2,885,000. Up to the last day of the Fair 
the health ot the pilgrims continued to lie remarkably good, but 
unhappily this satisfactory state of things did not continue. 
Heavy ram had fallen on the 11th and 12th of April, which had 
considerably reduced the temperature, and numbers of the pil- 
ginns who bathed at the sacred ghat on the 12th must have re¬ 
mained m their wet clothes for upwards of 24 hours, and pro- 
) m a very exhausted state. They carried cholera with them 
all over the Punjab and Hill provinces. 

1 ttnjab. A series ot “ Trade Statistics” for each District 
^sued during 1867, but the reports are descriptive not 
statistical. The following shews the comparative revenue from 


Gross Receipts. 


Customs Division or Lino. 


Increase. Decrease. 


18G5-GG. 1SGG-G7. 



J b A c \ 1.11 L 1 '• v IV % ■ • 

Gurgaon, Rolituk, and Dera Is¬ 
mail lvhan Salt Works, 


76,2501 83,300 7’056 

13,080 15,762 2,682! 

50,783j 43,044: 
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Yeah. 

Duty on Salt. 

Duty on Sugak. 

1 

Miscellane-! , p 

OUS. j 

j Refilled. 

Unrefined. 

i i 

1805-00, ... 08,48,594 0,24,031 

! J 

1860-07, ... 74,SO, 148 4,10,002 

1.' 1 J 

3,07,573 

3,32,419 

7,923 78,45,121 

7,314 82,35,943 
• 1 

| 1 

Difference, ... +6,37,554 —2,13,969 

l 1 

—35,054 

—009 + 3,87,822j 


The increase in the salt collections is attributed to an increased 
demand for the article, stimulated by ‘the facility of transport 
a horded by the Railway from Agra and Delhi The salt from 
winch revenue is derived is now extending in consumption east¬ 
wards and displacing to some extent the salts of Bengal. The 
expenditure in the year was Rs. 5,24,692 for establishment and 
Rs. 68,099 for contingencies. 

To take the Districts in the order of the Reports. The 
chief products of Shahpoor are grain of all kinds, except rice : 
cotton, wool, ghee, opium, salt and saltpetre. The surplus pro- 
duoe of the Salt Range and places to the north of it is brought 
down by traders on camels, mules, bullocks and donkeys, and sold 
to the Kinitrees of Kbosab, who export it by the river route to 
Multan, Sukkur and Kurrachee. Midh, a flourishing little town 
near the Chenab, engages largely in this trade; and on a some¬ 
what smaller scale Bhera and Mianee. There are no less than 
six hundred weaving establishments at Khosab, and about one 
hundred and fifty at Girot. The cloth wofen m GirOf audits 
ncighbouniood has a high reputation for its fineness and durabi- 
s comparatively high prices. In former days 
1Atl13 v . ; v ' , 0 this cloth was carried across tin frontier into 
Afghanistan b y ^ Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawur routes, but 
ot late ^ a considerable portion of the trade has been divert- 
od in tla* direction of Sind. The Povindia merchants are largo 
pure ha.**' g ft was cloth on their way back to tlieir homes, and 
the Khojas and Pii >f Bh&ra convey large qui ititi 
to 11 la ; !,l , h i1 , 1 / s ^^ings of the large flocks in the Thull are 
collected jy th.- Khutrees of Noorpoor (Tuvana), who buy the 
wo0 , 1 . truil1 lo i(,<j P" (), ujers at so much a sheep; the rate is four 
Mhi* per rup. * t li. produce of the Clearing of each sheep bein- 
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billed a “potliie.” The average annual produce of opium is 400 
rnaunds, worth not less than 1,60,000 rupees; nearly the whole 
ot this leaves the district under passes, the destination of by 
tar the greater part being Lahore and Umritsur. The stand¬ 
ing crop is purchased by resident Khutrees, who, after extracting 
drug, either export it themselves, or sell it to traders from 
other districts. Shahpoor and Bukkur are the head quarters of 
this trade. The Wurcha Salt Mines in this district supply the 
more southern districts, the salt being entirely carried on beasts 
<4 burden. The prosperity of the town of Mianee opposite Pind 
Dadun Khan is entirely dependent on the trade in salt. 

Jholum produces all sorts of grain except rice. The marts for 
export are Jhclum and Pind Dadun Khan in the Jhelum district, 
end Khooshab in Shahpore. Oil is largely produced from sursoon, 
tura mera, and uls< in the Salt Range*. Soap is manufactured from 
the refuse. Blankets from wool and packing bags from goats' hair 
uie manufactured and sold at Doomelee. There is a thriving 
11 ado in horses aud mules. The first thing a Zemindar does with 
small sum of money he has saved, is to buy a good mare, 
i-iom which he breeds; and if any single individual is too poor 
to buy a whole mare himself, he and two or three others in the 
s,lluo condition as himself will club and purchase an animal 
amongst them. 1 he colts or fillies produced there are largely 
bought up by officers of the Cavalry service in search ofjremounts; 
,!I vh price’s are frequently given for them, sometimes as high 
l y- 300 anJ 350 for 3 year old colts and fillies. Brass vessels and 
Leather and parchment jars are largely made at Pind Dadun Khan. 
Deodar timber is imported from Cashmere. No less than 28 f| lakhs 
? rupees woi’tli ot salt were sold at the mouths of the mines dur- 


mg the year. 


, The principal products of the Roll tuck district nre <mdn nf 
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produced largely— tlie latter especially constitute a large por¬ 
tion of the wealth of the district ; the trade is large, amounting 
to about Rs 7.01,400 per annum ; the bullocks are chiefly pur¬ 
chased by traders from the North Western Provinces and Pun¬ 
jab, who attend the fairs of the District. 

All sorts of grain, except rice of the 1st quality, are produc¬ 
ed in the Jullundcr district. Goolbadan and Darryaee cloth. is 
manufactured in many towns and villages in the district from 
raw silk imported from Calcutta and Bokhara. The cloth finds a 
large sale in the North Western Provinces. Sugarcane is largely 
cultivated. The cotton trade has fallen off since the close ot the 
American War. 

The products of the Goojerat District are grain of allkinds, cotton, 
opium, kusumba or safflower, tobacco, indigo, goor, wool and ghee. 
Little more than half the grain is retained for home consumption : 
the remainder being exported on camels, mules, bullocks and don¬ 
keys, but chiefly by boats to Find Badun Khan, and from thence 
by boat to Mooltan and Sind. A small portion ot the surplus 
grain produce finds its way to Urnritsur and Lahore, by the trunk 
road. Goojerat, Jelalpore and Lukhumvalla, are the principal 
marts for trade in grain. In the two former, more especially 
in Jelalpore, the shawl-weaving trade is carried on. Both 
towns are largely inhabited by Cashmerees, whose ancestors 
emigrated to the District three or four generations hack, and 
who" 5 ply their trade as shawl-weavers. In former years iheshavfl- 
V* cavers of Jelalpore carried on a very brisk trade. Their exports 
in ISotk were valued at not less than Rs. 60,000' ; the texture of 
the Jelalpore fabrics being held second in degree to those of Cash- 
mere, and supe rior to those of Noorpoor, Urnritsur or Loodiana. 
Of late years however the shawl-weavers of Jelalpore and Goojerat 
have come into bad repute for ..using inferior descriptions of 
wool, their manufactures obtain low prices and the trade 
. tiu.ivibre fallen off. The Cash ere< o these two 

towns are consequently in a rather impoverished state. Kofi-* 
rjcti'L or gold-inlaying in iron is peculiar to Goojerat, and 
a very brisk business is carried on by the Koftgars. Under 
former rulers this inlaid work was used chiefly in ornamenting 
weapons, but under the peaceful rule of the British Government, 
the craftsmen now make chiefly caskets, trays, paper weights, 
paper knivv\ bracelets and ornaments. In the town of Goojerat 
are two or three very clever carpenters, rather celebrated as- fur¬ 
niture makers, who receive very numerous orders. 

The chief products of the Mooltan District consist of cereals, cot- 
•garcane, saltpetre, alkali orsujjee.gheeand wool ;some 
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'fXhicli commodities are also largely imported from other places, 
the surplus ot wheat finds its way toSukkur and Kurraehee. Kext 
to cotton, indigo is one of the most remunerative products of the 
District. Large quantities of it are exported to Cabal, Kliorfis- 
•j'tn, Kurfachee and Bombay, but during last year the growing of 
this crop also suffered some loss, owing to the want of a season¬ 
able supply ot water. A European Company, which existed here 
or the manufacture of indigo for the European market, did very 
well for a time. 

The chief products of the Jlning district are cotton, wool, ghee, 
wheat and grain. One quarter of the cotton crop finds its way to 
Moot tan and Sind. The rest is converted into thread by the females, 
and is then woven into coarse cloth called khuddur, and barteied 
"i fruits, sjiices, dyes, &c., with the Povindia merchants, who on 

theu ' , ratum t0 Afghanistan take it away with them in Wc 
quantities. . * 

i lie chief staples in the Bunnoo district are, cereals, salt, 
mum, and iron. There is an enormous export trade .of grain and 
wheat torn Murwut, Meeamvallee and Nan Barley amfbajra are 

a id bTT t m ^# r ^antitie & The grain is brought on camels 
umi bullocks to Esakluul, whence it is carried on boats to the south 
to Derajat and bind. 1 he plain of Murwut is ihe granary of the De- 
mjut, aud run. it also the Wuzeeree and Khuttuk hillsimportmuch 
eu',' -'l r U ? 1Cat ,s of , a lme Tiality ; and the soil in'Murwut— 
W0 “ d A f fuU y V/oMi, There are magnificent salt 
‘ ,fc K-alabagh and Maree. The Kohat salt sells at. maunds 

iuuniT’f F r- thC Ka ! abagl1 &dt r "P c ' J - 3 P er maund is paid. 

found in quantities at Kalabagh and Kotkee, but no 

to tr m ri+ t | l0 I r UUJtlb ‘ lt I s ux P orted in large quantities 

i . J . mntbur aud iiissar on camels, and to the south to Derajat 

pK^ri' bm ud n' S come from Piml Daduu Khan and other 
K-il t V i Ue Government derives no advantage from the 
is ; IT PltS I but l 5 0S f at K °tkee are leased aimujy. Alum 
Eties t( frn' b a ,' • >a ’,:" u also a lA'ug. Iron is imported in quan- 
j nf loin the W uzeeree lulls, and is worked up at KalabaHi 

mat of "I I''''" . 1 S ?1 ^ ent8 V cauldro ^ cooking utensils, JR 
'v r no , lle V '! K h P egs > lucks, horse-shops ajul chains The 

the K r0CS " U °Ti' U u klWis and toules chiefly through 
toi- voonun |,a<s m lie Bunnoo fair, where it is bVouehl up 

"'‘Podium of th, iron tSule, KX 51? S ‘'"' 1 

huH'iimro r r 1 v i>• 1 Vl , llie y it 1 m the niLiim- 

other "L tV T Jm --? aduu Kl ‘ a to liuwul Piudee and 
Cured e Uy *T't* at K ^bagh, and tin « nu, 

Uftu artld ^ hnd a sa le. The whole district is a 
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from 


Kalabagh 

Bunnoo; 


with its implements of husbandry. The 
spado in use in Bunnoo; called in Pushtoo “ erm,” is very pe¬ 
culiar. Tobacco is imported iD large quantities from tlie Wuzee- 
'■ee hills, chiefly through the Koorum, Walee and Dworukka. 
Much cattle is brought to the Bunnoo fair from Dour and the 
Wuzeeree hills ; numb rs of goats and sheep also. The Doornba 
L much prized, and is reared in the district, as well as beyond 
the border. Camels are extensively bred in Murwnt, Meean- 
wallee and Esakhail, and arc purchased by the Povindias and 
other itinerant traffickers. 


By far the most valuable export of the L>era Ismail Khan Dis- 
triet, excluding the transit trade from Khorassan of dies, wool, 
assafcetida, churrus, drugs, stuffs, posteens, and fruits, dried and’ 
fresh, is wool. Wool is chiefly produced in the Tliull, shipped at 
Bukkur, or Leia, and sent down to Bombay, and averages 
10 Rupees a maund. 


The Dera Ghazee Khan District produces grain, cotton and 
pease. The production of dates is alone 80,000 maunds, and be¬ 
sides forming an article of food for the people, the surplus of the 
harvest is exported to the countries to the north and west, 
especially to Leia. This article brings in a revenue to Govern¬ 
ment of about 9,000 rupees annually. Mangoes also both raw 
and pickled from an article of export to the upper Deraiat 
Leia, and Peshawar. Indigo is grown in the Teh,seel of Dera 
Ghazee Khan, Jampoor and Hajunpoor, to the a\n ram- amount 
of 12,000 maunds. The Povindias carry this article of com¬ 
merce to Khorassan and Peshawur, and native merchants also 
export ir. to Kurrachee and Bombay. 


In Loodiana District Pushmina is prepared from “ Pushum ” 
t he inw hair of the Tartar goat. The hair is brought down on mules 
enough L.dak, Rampoor and Bussahir, and in exchrm«o cotton 
piece goods, brass and iron are taken back. The price of 
*• pushum varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a seer. Rs. 50,000 woi t h is 
saul to be annually imported into the city. On receiving the 
pushum tlm manufacturer’s first business is to separate the 
comverlrom the finer or underneath Jiair, out of each seer about (» 
clnttaeks of the Jatter are taken. It is then washed in rice 
wal' r ai d made into thread. This sells at from Rs 4 to Its D> 
per seer according to quality. The thread made of the finest 
hau is \.cu.i\ mt,. the well known Rampoor chuddrrs, which are 
extensively nianufuctured. From the coarser thread are made 
shawls ol ..oi u and the cloth known as pushmina. There are 
900 .hops m Loo. hana m which the shawl trade is carried on- 
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°ap and furnitim are manufactured. Hemp, tobacco aiu \ 
! e su garcane are lr:gely grown. The average yearly value 
M c0tt0 ! 1 P r °duce ii the last G years is estimated 5 
«ikhs ol rupees.—Aboet 50,000 rupees worth of In<]p ro is 
gi owni in this district. Ti ere is no restriction on the culAvation 
l 30 l J K r - ^ ls taxef by an average fee of Rs. 2 . About 
) 0 O maunds of poppy herds are produced, half o£,tb j s the 
weight of the seed which is used for food and medicine and is 

inud-m° X, ! a, i“ g 'r ,°P ium is . int manufactured. Tin, principal 
l its aie English cotton piece goods irom Calcutta au d Bom- 
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in tlit* Muree tehseel, and find a ready sale chief]' in. Rawulpnn 
dee alla Peshawar. &uuff is manufactured in !are quantities at 
Hu Toh from indigenous tobacco. There arc .1 snuff shops in 
that tptvn. The article is .sold in the district out also exported 
acres $ the Indus and down count rv. 


Tli - 3 -P'istrict of Goojranwala yields all ;orts of agricultural 


and pastoral produce. The trade consis* of nothing else, and 
expands and decreases according to the circumstances of tile 
surrounding country. Boat building is steadily carried on 
along td le banks of the Chenab, the wood comes from the upper 
regions Chenab, and is sawn up at Wuzeerabad and other 

places. 

The products of the lvurnal districts are grain of all kixiclx, 
cotton, (Jpiuni, indigo, potatoes tobacco, sugar-cane, saltpetre, 
lac. glass, ^‘d-ammoniae, cattle; wool and leather. The glass 
works of 1-Ci in put are worthy of mention. The .glass is blown 
into globes, which are coated in the inside with a pre¬ 

paration of quick-silver, ond are then broken into convenient 
sized pieces aa d exported for ornamenting tlie interior of 
houses, weai- ri o apparel ? &e. ; the works can only be carried on 
in the cold gather, as 4 t other times the heat of the factories is 
unbearable. v^ as s bracelets are also exported from Paniput. 
A considerable amouj 4 of Sal-ammoniac is manufactured in the 


Kythul pe.-giumah, and is exported towards Calcutta, Fevozepoor. 
and Lahore. Boot and shoes are extensively made at Kurnal, 
and a.re sent to different cantonments ; the leather used is better 
prepared than that obtainable at most localities in that part of 
the eouutrj'. 

Grain of all kinds is produced in the Hazara District, but 
v ’dth the exception of rice none of it is exported. Blankets 
and hides are exported. The Bokhara and liussian gold coins, 
called respectively tilla and boodkee, are imported by bankers 
ami money-lenders chiefly, and are much used in the manuiac- 
Vlre (>i ornaments. Gold dust from the Indus is brought in 
m ad quantities by the inhabitants of tlie mountainous and in- 
dep.-iident tracts north of Hazara, and is also obtained by the 
. a o tL ^ of tlie district on the clanks of the Indus. In former 
hum:, H considerable trade passed through the district from Ua- 
. alu 1 ^uawur to Cashmere, but during our rule by the open* 
nig out: 01 other routes into Cashmere, and the facilities offered 
IJY the gloat centres of trade at Umritsur and Mooltan, this traf¬ 
fic has cearnd. 
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and the Sutlej, the trade between the Punjab proper and 
the lower provinces of Hindoostan passes chiefly through this 
district, crossing the Sutlej below its junction with the Bias 
either at Hurriki ferry, or by the bridge of boats at Ferozepore. 
The importance of the river trade of Ferozepore, which recent 
statistics prove to be greater than that of any other town in the 
Punjab, may be estimated from 1 he fact that it employs several 
hundred, cargo boats, many of which are capable of carrying 1,000 
lnaunds. 

The chief products of the Umballa District are grain of all 
kinds, cotton, opium, safflower, red peppers, sugar, and saltpetre. 

Acres, 

The area cultivated with cotton was in 18G4-G5, ... 27,007 

„ „ 18G5-66, ... 41,382 

„ ,, 1866-67, ... 42,171 

Ihc poppy is extensively cultivated. About 500 maunds of opi¬ 
um, the value of which may be roughly estimated at 100,000 
rupees is made in this district. 

1 he products of the Simla District and of the Hill States 
are wheat, barley, rice, dal, Indian corn, khoda, bhatoo, and 
a variety of inferior grains which are very generally con¬ 
sumed by the hillmen, who cannot afford wheat, &c. : also 
pushm, wool, opium, iron, ghee, apricot oil, mooshkuafas, 
honey, neoza, zeera, grapes, ginger, huldee, potatoes, &c. Large 
quantities of wheat are annually brought to the llainpore Fair 
bom bookeyt, Mundee and Kulu. With the exception of Kuna- 
' vur in Bussahur scarcely any wool is produced in these hills, 
t is brought from Kunawur on the backs of sheep in large quan- 
lties to the annual fair at Ram pore, where it is exchanged for 
gimn i)io ^ and copper vessels, linen cloths, and other articles 
u ‘ u ® 11 Ike plains. Merchants from Umritsur and Loodia- 
'i Fair for the purpose of purchasing wool 
' ■ ll ^ a11 ^ vv hen the Kunawur traders cannot obtain a fair 
..i ’ * ou 8 0 °ds they often carry it themselves to the 

Ni>vein horl- 1 °*■ 1 * rl . mar ket«. 1,565 maunds came to Rampore in 
f., extraeto MV am * * ron avc largely exported. Mooshkua- 

the Bulsum an >ra), which is mostly fawnivi 

ket amongst tlio hill y. tnctS) im<ls a considerable mar- 
Son w i.s brought i„ l ' s : lt is als o sent tor sale to the plains. 

pote fair, where ii is S!>^ Ua ^ ti - tios frora Ladakh to the Ba** 1 " 
o .,. ,u.. , i l phased in large quantities by the mer- 

1 a Uojised in the hills medicinally. 
Honey and potatoes arc largely pro- 


chants from the plants 
and for smelting purposes^ 
duced. 



The Sealkote District produces grain of all kinds, goor, cotton 
and flax. The manufactures are:—country paper, clorii (coarse), 
and soosee, pushmina work,, and koftgaree or work inlaid in 
,, 0 ld. Flax is sown on English principles, through the Agency 
of the Belfast Flax Oo., and about 000 maunds of good tow sent 
home annually for manufacture of cloth, &c. 

The Goorgaon District is eminently agricultural, but the produce 
is of so poor a kind, as to yield a revenue of barely Its. 1 - 8 , or 3 
shillings a head on its population. Wheat, gram, barley, joar, 
bajva, ° vetches of two or three kinds in limited quantity, and oil 
seeds’ in less quantity, form the main produce. It sometimes 
happens that the surplus of the district is stored year after year 
for 10 or 12 years. The exporting marts are Rewari, Nob, Ec- 
rozepore, Pulwur, Hodul and Hassanpoor. The principal raw pro¬ 
duces of the Ilooshyarpoor district are grain of all sorts, sugar and 
oroor, hemp, safflower, fibrous glasses, tobacco, indigo, mangoes, 
cotton, bamboos, charcoal: manufactured goods are principally 
loongees, shoes, wooden articles, rope, blankets, vessels for holding 
caiie juice. .Mangoes are made into pickles and sent tovatds Um- 
ritsur in considerable quantities, dlie timbei of this tree is also 
in demand in the adjoining districts. 

The Kangra district produces wheat, barley, gram, lentil, rape 
seed, safflower, mustard and flax among the springcrops ; and rice, 
maize, millets, buck wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, opium and tobacco 
produce of the autumn harvest. Wool, tea, sugar, salt, ghee, honey, 
bees’ wax, soap, timber, iron and slates for roofing are among tiie 
staples of the district. The poppy is largely cultivated. The. 
produce is sold at Sultanpore, the chief town of Kidluo and is ex¬ 
ported to Jullunder, Umritsur and Loodiana. The cultivation of 
the potato plant introduced into this district after annexation, 
has been gradually extending along the slopes of the ranges 
above the upper valleys. Vast flocks of sheep and goats are to 
be found in different parts of the district. The fine pushum wool, 
which forms the material of the Cashmere shawls, is brought 
from pastoral countries of the north of Kulloo, and is .sold in large 
quantities at Sooltanpoor. The tea plant, introduced experimen¬ 
tally shortly after annexation, is very extensively cultivated 
throughout the upper Kangra valley. European settlers have 
formed extensive tea plantations in various localities, through 
what is called the Palum valley. Inclusive of both European 
and native plantation-, the area actually under tea cultiva¬ 
tion cannot be less than 2,800 acres, and year- by year the‘ex- 
icuit of cultivation is increasing. The estimated produce of the 
past season v.as about 180,000 lb of tea. Umritsur and Calcutta 
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the chief Indian markets for the sale of these teas. But 
luingra valley teas have found their way into European markets, 
ami are becoming sought after in England. Timber, iron and 
slates abouml. 

Rice is the chief product of the Lahore district. The l:he - . 
loongee , daryai and other silk manufactures, are exported chiefly 
to Delhi, Umritsur and Peshawur; and the kundla and gold lace 
work made largely for local consumption and for export to Med¬ 
ian, Rawul Pindee and Peshawur. 

Umritsur being the commercial capital of the Punjab proper, 
its trade affords a better index of the resources of the province, 
than of those of the District to which it gives its name. The ex- 
tent of its commerce is best indicated by the amount realized by 
the octroi, an ad valorem duty of one rupee eight annas per cent, 
on imports for local consumption, or re-exports either in the 
8 am< different form. This tax has for several years never 

yielded less than two lakhs per annum, which would appear to 
show r that the import trade cannot be under a million and a half 
per annum, and that the total must be upwards of three millions. 
I-his trade is carried on with Bokhara, Cabul, Cashmere, Cal¬ 


cutta and Bombay, Sind, Rajputaua, the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and all the principal marts in the Punjab. Manufactures 
ai\* largely carried on in th city, The most important are those 
of pushmina and silk goods, both of which give employment 10 
large numbers of workmen. The pushmina goods are manufao- 
' UK i d from the fine wool of Thibet, imported through Oash- 
meie, and 4,000 looms are engaged in this trade, each of which is 
worked by two men. The workmen are all Cashmere- Mussulmans, 
ami the manufacture is said to have been established, within 
‘ ,h ‘ iast years. It declined during 1866 but isund< i stood to be 
r:, reV1 ^- .;f he most valuable articles are the Cashmere 
* ae Sllk manufacture has long been established at La¬ 
nas spread from that place to Umritsur, where it is 
. t0 a Wt an equal extent. The greater part of 
brought from Bokhara, blit some is also received 
H rvma - lt is manufactured here into the coloured 
l> ' uajyai,(said to be a corruption of darai,fe 
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The extent of the trade with Bokhara is remarkable* considering 
its remoteness, and that it is all carried 1 or the greater pa it of the 
way by beasts of burden. The import of raw silk is estimated^ 
at 25 lakhs of rupees per annum, of silk cloth at 2 lakhs, and of 
■ 1 other metals at 10 lakhs* while the 6kport, of piece 

good- is about SO lakhs, and that of China and Hill teas and 
other articles about 10 lakhs. A manufacture ot some magni¬ 
tude. is that of gold and silver thread (kalabatun), which is wo¬ 
ven into the cloths known as “ Gota, Kinareli. fee,. these aie 
used as borders for shawls and silk goods, the chief products 
of the district are grains and pulses*, shgaircane, cotton, 6 Iseeds, 
fruits and vegetables. Cotton is manufactured into a coaise 
Goth called 8u$i at Buttala and Ramdass. The other minor 
marts are Dera-Baba-Nanak, Jundiala, Majetha, Turun Tarim, 
Bre Govindpoor and Bairowal. t .... 

The Mozuffufgijrh District produces grain, cotton, indigo, to¬ 
bacco, goor, and wool, a portion of which is consumed in the dis¬ 
trict itself and the remainder exported into other distiicts of the 
Punjab, Sind and Afghanistan, Cotton is grown extensively. 
About one-third of the produce or about 8,000 maunds are annu¬ 
ally exported to Kurachee. Indigo is a very popular crop, the 
quantity yearh manufactured exceeds (>,< K)0 inauncls, and is 
readily purchased by the Cabul and Bokhara merchants. 

The Goordaspore District produces wheat, mixed corn, goor/ 

Indian corn, and rice chiefly. . . 

The principal products of the Kohat District, are grain, rice. 

cotton, skins, and salt. . 

To the Pesliawur District the mam streams of traffic are from 
< Jabul, Bokhara &c. The route must frequented is that which CrOsS- 
•s tlie Pass between the Tarturrah mountain and Cabul river, and 
joins the Micbnee road at various points. This route is preferred .to 
the Khyber, mg ich fer; all kafilahs fro 
AVe -iorn countries coming by these routes halt at IV shae ur. I he 
next mercantile route in importance, is that through the Kohat 
Pass to Peshawar, >md thence to Swat, across the river at Dolmn- 
dec or Dehree. By this route the blue salt from the Kohat minus 
is taken to Swat, Bajowin', &c., and return 1 loads of rice from the 


former, iron from the latter, and ghee from both countries brought 
1)-K'k. The Bajowur trade is principally carried by those routes' 


; 0 the Doaba, though a certain portion of it crosses the Cabul 
river, ami m taken up the further bank to Abazai, and thence 


through the Molmmntl Hills. There is, a line used by the Opr- 
inur traders, in carrying salt from Kohat to Buiuiir and.Swat 
Mint does not touch Peshawur, they cross the Khutt.uk lulls at 
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? lie Me or Kulnaj or the Kunnerh Kheyl Pass and cross the Oa¬ 
hu] river, either by the Bridge of Boats, or the Akorali, or Je- 
hangirali Ferries. Peshawur exports rice, grain, tobacco, snelf, 
and various kinds of loongees manufactured at Pesliawur, chiefly 
of cotton, with silk border and edges. The imports consist; of 
Wheat and iron from Bajowur ; rice from Swat; ghee from Huxa- 
ra; British goods from Umritsur ; fruits, dyes, silks, drugs, 
horses, silver and <xold fabrics, ehogahs and furs from Cabul and 
Bokhara. ' ' 


jix the BLissar District cotton, oil-seeds and grain are grown. 
Bliewanee is the great mart, but its trade has fallen off since 
the completion of the railway to Delhi. Bliewanee is the mart 
for Kajpootann. It is supposed to contain a daily average mini¬ 
ver of 40,000 people, and more than that number of bullocks, 
camels, horses, &e. 

Otulh .—The returns of trade are for five-months only and arc 
pronounced unreliable. A scheme for accurate registration is 
being prepared. 

Central Provinces .—The Settlement Department collected, 
lor 1804-65, the following facts on the resources of 15 out of the 
18 districts, as to the cultivated area and out-turn of crop :— 


Autumn 
crops .. 


Cotton 

Iiice 

Jowaree 

Other edible grains 

Oilseeds 

51 iscollaneous 


Acres. Out-turn. 

010,255 32,500,000 lbs. 

1,472,056 10,988,351 Mds. 

1,246,749 4,091,650 „ 

1,021,959 5,863,126 „ 

200,270 597,405 ,, 

61,144 


Spring 
props ... j 


Total 

Wheat 

Cther edible grains 
Oram (dienna) 
Oilseeds 

8ugm mo 
< >pium 
Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


4,616,035 

2,813,414 

374,760 

567,214 

265,685 

59,779 

7,584 

14,888 

66,209 


14,534,053 Mds. 
1,490,030 „ 
3,175,873 
819,699 „ 
390,737 „ 

240,000 lbs. 
36,395 Mds. 


Wheat, it will be 


Total 
Ora ml total 


4,271,370 

8,887,403 


gle crop ; Mien t'„U,nv lnr 8'^ t area under any An- 

(■ollectivelv o.-cuininv ,1, J '’ Warfe0 C^lrt ;) the three .staples 
° tvvo-thirds of the land under 1 ho 

n .. 
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plough. Other fond grains take up 17 per cent, of the cultivat; 
e«i area. The out-turn of food grains, calculated at accepted 
average rates, may be approximately stated at 3,031,000,0001 bs. 
JFor 4.703,000 inhabitants occupying the tracts to which the sta¬ 
tistics refer, the consumption—at 1 Albs, per head per diem all 
round, that is, for the infant consuming a few ounces uf loud, to 
tiie able-bodied adult requiring up to 2 lbs. per diem—would be 
2,574,000.000 lbs. Then, allowing one-ninth, or 337,000,000 lbs. 
for seed, there would remain a surplus of 120,000,000 lbs. As 
exports, however, very little above half a million maunds have 
left these Provinces during any one of the last three years for 
, which statistics are available ; though the exports of wheat and 
rice ha ve been gradually rising; yet there has been a concurrent 
increasing import of the. inferior grains, such as millet. Pood 
grains are not employed otherwise than as human food. Gram, 
or chenna (criver arictinumj though occasionally eaten to some 
extent, and by some classes of the population, yet, as not being 
a regular article of diet, has been excluded from the above calcu¬ 
lation. It is principally given to horses and stall-fed cattle. L 
occupies about 7 per cent, of the cultivated land, and yields from 

3 to 7 maunds per acre; the gross out-turn being 3,185,872 
ma unds. Cotton occupies 7 per cent, of the cultivated area, half 
hi ing in the single district of Wurdah, where is grov n that best 
of Indian cottons known to the trade as “ Hingunghats.” The 
total out-turn of the year is estimated at 32,500,000 lbs. Oil- 
,v eds occupy the next highest place in the list, viz., 5J per cent, 

4 the cultivated area ; the castor, til (sesamurn / ndicum) and 
otlu r well known kinds raised in the autumn, and the ulsee (li- 
.. mi v.sistatisshriiim) raised in the spring. The gross produce 
would bo 1.417,104 maunds. There were, 100 varieties of soil 
show)i at the Jubbulpore Exhibition as manufactured in these 
Provinces. Sugarcane is cultivated more or'loss in all districts, 
but more extensively in the Bhundara and Ob-nda district®, in 
the valley of the Wyngunga, and in Baitool and Ohindwara on 
the Sautpoora range ; altogether there are 59.779 acres given to 
the crop; and the yield is estimated at 717,330 rnaunds. Spe¬ 
cial effort lias been made to improve this cultivation by the dis- 
somiiiaimii ui the Otaheite seed among the'landholdevs. This 
exotic variety was introduced into Jubbulpore some years ago. 
To the cultivation of the poppy (pa'jja >;er .so m t i ife > -um) 1.200 
acres was given Inst year, principalljrin the Bail li trict; the 
vidd is estimated ar 214),000 lbs. Tobacco is cultivated in small 
pnteh.es ail ov r the (\ ut.ro 1 Provinces, and the jiddfrom 14,838 

is estimated at 80,395 rnaunds. Except in ,omc parts of 
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Najpore district, the indigenous kinds are considered inferi- 
,jr * 'lliero is a large import of the article from Berar and the 
Aladras Presidency. Under the heading “ miscellaneous” is in¬ 
cluded all that which may be briefly styled garden produce, ve¬ 
getables, trait, and flowers. The most important of these are 
perhaps the drarige. (sungtruj which is a growing item of ex- 
port; and the betel leaf (chavia betel,) forming with the areca 
imt the narcotic masticatory of the East. The betel leaf of the 
i\ agpore country is a favourite all over the Deccan, and is even 
exported into Upper India. 

lhe totals ol the trade of the Central Provinces with other 
countries and provinces, may be thus shown :— 

i ' Tons, Value in £. 

H w § .. ... 117,010 ... 4,042,063 

f? x i )orfcs ••• ... 77,931 ... 4,340,491 




PI • , 19^941 ... 8,982,554 

! 1S snows a considerable increase on previous years. But the 
jcoirns lor the year include a large quantity of what does not 

th v V^r tra £ ’ W of the country, such as opium passim/ 
r.uOU..1, Nimav from Malwa to Bombay, besides large quantities 
pt Covernment stores and Railway plant. If these bo exclu* 

JJ‘\ ay COmi)ar f, the traffic of the year 1806 - 6 ? with the three 
preceding years, thus 


1863- 6-1 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

^ le direction of this trade was 

Tons. 

102,311 

134,719 

136,265 

175,561 

... Value. 

3,909,008 
• •• 4,386,251 

5,519.766 
6,517,864 

■• r i 7.t, w .ce l Bomb, *4 s»po«» 

* • 1 Exports 

Ton s. 

•. 75,306 

.. 4G,00fi 

Rupees. 

2,44,35,9*27 

3,68,0-4,350 

£. 

2,413,593 

3,689,436 

NVtpgfi i iradt vitVi v Total 

■ ass 

.. 121,006 
.. 29,810 

.. 10,183 

0,03,30,256 

1,98.43,123 

04,70,603 

--2^™ 

6,033,020 
1,98-4,312 
64/,060. 

"iXassan »sst 

^cecan.) j* Exports 

.. 48,003 

.. 1,078 

1,538 

203,13,726 

4,93,984 

4,90,819 

2,631,373 

49,398 

49,083 

*•' Tot “‘ 

v -^triengui ” ; i‘ Imports 

' Exports 

.. 2,616 

.. 10,760 
.. 10,610 

0,84,803 

16,47,601 

5,10.131 

08,4SO 

164,7* 

54,013 

•he great pveponderan- . .. 21,368 219 , <ra 

with countries on the nortl 3® trado with Bombay over that 
< 0 Limpieiice of the 0 ppi,i youth, and east is only tl,.. natural 

0 " 'he railway to Bombay during the. 
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vo-u- Our commerce with the west had been gaming year y 
over the ffirzapore trade. The excess ot the Bombay oxer the 
Calcutta, trade is this year greater than ever. But commerce 
with the north (Mirzapore, and the Ganges valley) will be keen¬ 
er as soon as the railway shall open for traffic to J ubbulpore in 
August next The principal articles entering mto the trade 
above described may be thus shown 

Imports. Exports. 


Cotton 
Sugar 
Salt 
G min 
Oilseeds 
Metals anti I 


.hardware 
English piece-goods 
Mi'cellanoous European goods 
Country cloth 
Silk and silk cocoons 
Horses, cattle and sheep 
Cocoa-nuts 


Mctunds. 
SO,(ill 
217,345 
SCO, 037 
430,131 
66,916 
316,S20 
58,402 
57,404 
20,056 
1,276 
No. 134,407 
01,800 


PiVpC'CH. 

21,26,611 

28,53,061 

40,51,505 

11,74,292 

2,43,201 

47,05,089. 

66,15,671- 

34,90,887 

17,36,538 

11.25,150 

14,70,066 

5,84,314 


Maundif. 
308,762 
75,680 
56,165 
803,411 
40,523 
43,30-1 
11,440 
25,361 
52,893 
117 

No. 30,085 
4,066 


Rupee*. 

90,80,947 

10,65,688 

3,31,821 

28,19,587 

1.74,143 

11,56,965 

14,96,631 

18.79,5-12 

56,05,898 

ss,Ai 

5,58,i>03 

5S,ooa 


There was a slight falling off in the export of cotton as compared 
with tiie previous year, but .a small increase compared with the 
as may 


two preceding years, 
parisou 


1 MIlclJI 1XLW.1 C v '“"'“l -- - - 

be seen from the following com- 


Gross export of cotton 


Vcavs, 

( 1863-64 
) 1864-65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 


l 


lbs. 

30,546,772 

30,710,722 

36,730,916 

32,698,484 


Value. 
Cl,249,333 
949,117 
1,308,358 
908,995 


Of the quantity exported in 1866-67, there were 15,320,G26ll>s. 
registered by the railway at stations within the Central Proyiu- 
(■ s; 13,875,3841bs. crossed the frontier on carts westwards iiffo 

Berar and Kandeish in the direction of railway stations on the 
Ibi - in those territories ; and of the small remainder, halt went, 
down the Malianuddy to Cuttack, and half to Mirzapore. While 
the sugar import trade with Mirzapore has not decreased, that 
with Bombay has quadrupled within the year, and promises to 
increase. Bali, shows a slight increase in quantity wire a con¬ 
siderable decrease in price. Both import and export of grain 
are considerably above previous years; hut while the cheap in¬ 
ferior grains, .such as millet, are imported; tin more highly 
priced, corn and lice, are exported. The import of English pieee- 
which fell in tile previous year, has now slightly exceeded 
;| lC highest figure reached in years antecedent. The export, of 
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tfntry manufactured clotli lias again decreased; though die de¬ 
crease is but slight. The silk import tradef has doubled Wvthin 
tno year. There has been a slight decrease in the numbei of 
cattle imported. On the whole, there lias been a ne f addition 
to the trade generally of 30,000 tons in weight of goods import¬ 
ed and exported ; and in declared value, even in a year of lower 
prices as compared with the previous year, there has been an 
increase amounting to one million sterling. 

The mineral resources are considerable but undeveloped. 


The trade of the principal towns was, according to somewhat 
reliable returns :— 


Hagpore 

Imports . 

Tons. 1 Value. 

22,204 £438,912 

Exports. 

Tons. Value. 

1,377 £79,211 

Kampteo 

... 30,419 

707,184 

4,518 

203,829 

Ulnmdara 

3,593 

48,506 

222 

8,330 

idohavee 

... 1,411 

■ 40,946 

330 

41,987 

Tooinsur 

859 

75,084 

5.902 

51,888 

Chanda 

... 8,732 

235,504 

3,671 

115,386 

Hiugunghat 

... 7,750 

75,084 

2,474 

173,403 

Dooloe 

... 4,070 

144,346 

2,007 

78,297 

Arvee 

... 2,780 

69,818 

1,185 

36,857 

dubbulpore 

... 18,SOI 

... 9,458 

414,183 

1.068 

62,738 

8a ugo'r 

162,726 

1,905 

42,522 

tlurhakotah 

... 1,924 

43.982 

2.250 

50,380 

Sconce 

... 3,115 

81,691 

111 

11,146 

1 loslunigabad 

... 3,204 

111,629 

765 

47,678 

Sconce (Iloshuncabad) 

... 0,895 

236,496 

176,407 

6,293 

300,618 

Hunla ' .... 

... 0.937 

7,051 

327,746 

R’ursingpove 

... 2,000 

54,832 

235 

13,228 

1 >oor} lanpove 

... 4,193 

93,959 

5T0 

25,996 

Racpore 

... 2,896 

75,900 

538 

10,121 


There were 01 Fairs held in different parts of the country, at 
w 'deh 1,583,9*$) persons attended. The aggregate value of pro¬ 
perty brought to the fairs for said was 62,51,191 (£620*419,) 
whith Rs. 37,79,230 (£377,923) worth changed hands. These 
sa ^ consisted of English piece-goods and European articles go- • 
ne rally, worth Rs 7,3U>7d (£73,107,) country manufactured arti¬ 
cles worth Rs. 14.20,377 (£112,038,) horses and ponies worth 
R ; . 10 506 (£1,0.30,) and cattle and sheep worth Rs. 3,99,951 
(F>9.P5 L.) The transactions are somewhat, below those recorded 
,a ' r year, when the sales a mounted4;o a little above half a million 
^tcrlino-. An Exhibition was held at Jubbulpore in December 
5J,,J ^aiuiury. and was attended by more than 20,000 people. 
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Ih'Lt'fi Bur-mah .—The trade with. Biirmah Proper by the Ri- 
Vijr.s Irrawaddy :uh) Sit. tang, which passes thro ugh the Frontier 
(V toir houses of Tha; etmyo and Toungoo, was as follows :— 



1 

Export. 

i 

| Import. 

| . 

Total. 

Th ay etmyo 

(1865-66 
■" (1866-67 

Rupees. 

75,00,434 

04,73.319 

Rupees. 

61,04,121 

47.01,679 

Rupees. 

1,37,54,5551 

1 1,11,74,698 

Increase ... 
Decrease ... 

Toungoo 

’*’/ 1865-GG 
••• \ 1866-67' 

i 

10 87,115 
7,83,556 
7,83,372 

1 

14,92,742 

10,60,942 

9,32,132 

25,79,857 
18,41.198 
17,15,5041 

Increase ... 
Decrease -i 

. . . 

... ! 

184 

1.28,810 

l,28,994i 


The rebellion w as the chief cause of the falling off, arid the de¬ 
pression in trade has continued ever since. Among the articles 
exported, British piece-goods and yarn reached the value of 
£232,805 ; raw silk, £44,340. In the articles of import the prin¬ 
cipal increase was in lead, precious stones, jade stones, earthen 
and metalware, yellow orpimeht, drv tea, and other articles. The 
rates of Customs duties on the Burmese side, under a Royal Pro¬ 
clamation issued on the IGth April 1867, were reduced oh im¬ 
ports from 10 to 5 per cent, ad valorem,, and on exports from 
6 to *3 per cent., for 10 years from the first day of the Burmese 
year 1229, answering to the 15th April 1807. 

Berar .—The following statement of the export of cotton to¬ 
wards Bombay from the Central Provinces and Berm is be¬ 
lieved to be reliable :■— 

Full press- Half press- Dokras or impress¬ 
ed bales. ed bales. cd bales. 

By Rail. 5,088 53,188 G,00,083 

By Cart, 0 0 73*93! 

The weight mi, tjupfessed bale in Ben I ) taken on aft 

average to be ISO lbs., <n a little less than ; J , of the coni) res¬ 
ted bale in Bombay, which may be said to average 892 11 >s. 
The pressed bale of Berar fall/also about 80 lb,, short of the 
Bombay standard. The figures, therefore, in this statement ^ex¬ 
clusive of exports by cart, which may probably have been for 
local consumption,., may be taken to represent 50,000-r 225,000 
Bombay s:! 892 lbs. each, or, in English Weight, 902 5<j0 
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cwi. - - 18,120 tons. As the quantity exported from the Central 

rr'- TT du . m ‘S U ! e P eriod «ndor review is put down in the 
Commissioners Report at 321- million pounds, or 290,178 
,' , j’ U tollows that the out-turn from Berar may, with a tole- 
ian e_ approx,matmii to the truth, be estimated at 33,016 tons 

homo “in" "w, ® ? 3 milhons and 30() > 000 lbs. When it is 
V( ., ' n ™ ind that thc a '; era S e Pnce of this produce during the 
cu n,-u a | S ' P ,° r 1 i ,0UU(J ,’ wealth involved in this traffic 

years 6 1 mn‘ less * han 375 lacs or £3,750,000. The last 
thiK i*f 0 is said to have a prospect equally good, and 

by’‘the Sl ‘ a \v e culture of the staple, so much stimulated 
Fail? lmio on Wa - r ’ 1S y f l[ wdl maintained, The weekly 
'•illacres of Be rTi- SOine impxied terms of rotation in the principal 
feature in j ’• Ti• J 6 " r auinerous > »»d form the most animated 

ti nd, J f • Cial lltc o f fbe country-people. They have a strong 

the 5SS.Tr 0 - an( .. es .^ 6cia .by those, which are attended on 
held ??S±°T r f 0US feStlVal : Thu ordioar y weekly fair 

in the Ah l l \ 1 T t£U1C0 ’ a Statlon 0li the of Railway 

thousand n 1> + ' lct ' ' locs n u °t attract a loss number than four 

'••aon S J erson * ta . lfcs . staUs; whilst the yearly fair at Malla- 
Myso- ■ lir* Dl l tnct ^believed to draw 11,000 or 15,000. 
Mttdiis was 8* p M / s l oro emigrants shipped through 

OhittiUdropg market a!t S 1 ° ndlch . cr ^ 653 - Cotton sold in tne 


Indigenous-—raw—from l 8 
Bo. cleaned from 2 0 
foreign raw — from 6 0 

Uo - cleaned from 8 0 


Rs. 

to S per Maund of 28 tbs 
to 3 Do. 

to 8 Do. 

to 10 Do. 


Mcssis. lie \ (''(‘pin’ • ill'll r-,.. 

galore, extended and Co , mpany at Kingeri,near Ban- 
the brood of silk-worm 1 mu d the cuUlvatlon of the mulberry and 
Jl,ia paddy was attonOhi 6 GX P crimeutal introduction of Caro- 


was attend o,l introduction ot (Jaro- 

Ulted ** yet on a small lo, Wl ? results which > though exhi- 
exrondite it, cultivation „ ’ dem °nstrate the practicability of 

ar-. i„ thb province as 

following nvticles-areca A the P rovmce consisted of the 
horse gram, jaggery opium fe 1 ).chillies, cocoanut, coffee, 
larth salt, ta marin( , p ^ Paddy nee in husk,) silk, sandalwood 
'•- *-’• ' - v ° anfl , ’- 1 - The cliief articles of 


metals' (go^'^ aad bides. 


import arc 

nn i l ai . l ‘r wiAS Igoicl, cii v . ~.arucies oi 

and bell-metal,) camphor, c OC o m?; lr T> steel ’ C0 W*r, brass, lead, 
itu.igo, peppei, rice, mo-gy, who,i \ ?* ’ c °tton, and cotton thread, 

*■ '-'il , tO Oft 
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>a cco, piece goods, and cloths 
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r all ■ description.'. There was a considerable dec tease .inj 
il„. vear, in the home produce of areca-nut, coffet, nco, 1 .. 
win at and dholl. The production of cotton increased nit »• h 
t j ic exports and imports of. the article much diminished. - y. - 
import! of English piece good appear to have fallen oh largeb 
The following is a statement of the estimated value of expoifejaild 
imports, &c. for 1865-60 and 1866-67: 


Aggregate 
Value of Exports. 

1865- 66 ... Rs. 1,85,30,78,1 

1866- 67 ... „ 1,51,14,787 
Decrease in Exports 
Increase in Imports 


A I'm'otnV.e Produced 

\ r alue of Imports, in the J rovince. 
2,54,83,988 4,82,27,310 

2.08,01,142 4,39,09,446 

... Its. 34,15,994 
... „ 13,17,154 


Cuory. _-Two weekly markets were established during the year, 

one at Conic-opal for the benefit of the Sappers and Miners, and 
une near Sumpajoe for the coolies of the estates on the ghaut 
leading down to South Canara, The monthly returns of the 
traffie°passing through the toll gate at the foot of the two prim- 
eipal ghauts leading down to Malabar and South Canara, give 
the following amount oi traffic for the year. 


Description. 


1 

Periarnbody. 

j 

1 

Sumpajee. j 

Loaded carts; 


8,639 

7,323 

Empty „ 

■ • • i 

2,471 

1,575 

Bandies with horses and bullocks 


422 

177 

Horses 

...i 

1,004 

G11 

Palanquin or nnmcheel with bearers 

I 

0 

10 

Bullock with loads ... 

Do. without Do. , 

7 

f 

10,881 

10,782 

Met* with loads 

9,894 

0 | 

Do. without Do. 


30,530 

0 

Cattle 

Sheep and Co.d 

... 

3,864 

843 

0 

0 

Camels 


o 

1 

Elephants ... 


36 

2 

Asses 

•• 

1 7G 

0 

Total 


68.660 

W,517 

! 
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vveral 
In tin 


listribufcion of- the traffic on those roads over the 

months of .the year will be apparent from these facts. _ 

eleven months ending March 1807 there were 15,502 loaded carts, 
4,040 empty carts, 599 bandies with bullocks and horses, 1045 
misos, 10 palanquins, 21,668 bullocks with and without loads, 
•■‘•h.S-l. men with loads, 30,530 men without loads 3,8(54 eat.tk*, 
,VSr,) s l'ecp and goats, 2 camels, 38 elephants and 70 asses. 


External Trade. 

I he following tables show, in rupees, the external or sea-borm 
1 1 b oi British India for the eleven months of the new official 
year ending March 1807 and for the twelve months ending April 
1 8U7. The total merchandize was : — 




1866-67. 

1865-66. 

imports 

£ 

30,639,282 

29,515,420 

Exports 

h'-i-x ports ... 

... 

46.551,250 

1,178,356 

j 62,591,301! 


£ 

78,368,894 

92,106,727 


iir. “ tl . lus ‘•‘•tunung year by year to its healthy 

, lh0 -' 03 > ''lien 1 1. was not much affected l>y the American 
■ aim amounted, tn imports and exports, to £68,054,558. Tim 

at * A Vm 2L itB „!:« hcst P oint iu 186 *-6o when it was valued 
ISfm „ ' hc amount ot bullion and specie imported in 

.■■„l,l'” V P i' vas -£14,598,051, of which so much as £4,927,330 was 
Tim \v|» i fP° lts a,uouuted t0 £2,473,165. Including Treasui 
Was vu “‘tid 1 ’!, 0 of British India in the year ending April L86.- 
-’'>.140,! K, or a filth of that of Great Britain. 


•f; i 
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Declared Real Value. 


Principal Articles. 

Countries whence ini* 
poi-ted. 

l ir 3 new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
laee-67 (ii 
months.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months 
ended 30th 
April 1867. 

Agricultural Implements 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

86,553 

1,683 

4,461 

91,014 

1,6S3 

Animals, Living— 

Horses 

Total 

Australia 

Other Countries 

88,238 

5 , 01 ,non 
16,790 

4,461 

92,697 

5,01.900 

16,790 


Total 

5,18,690 


5,18,690 

Other Animals 

Australia 

Other Countries 

1,350 

49,060 

1,400 

1.350 

50,460 


Total 

50,410 

1,400 

51,810 

Apparel 

United Kingdom 

France . . 

Suez 

North America 

Mon g-Kong 

Aden 

Other Countries 

26,87,618 

07,279 

7,64,572 

3,601 

2,69,210 

5,046 

46,273 

1,50,800 

8,567 

47,512 

180 

16,258 

2,057 

28,44,118 
l,l)5,RiO 
8,12,084 
3,781 
2,85,477 
5,916 
48,330 


Total 

33,74,508 

2,31,374 

43,05,SS2 

Arms, Ammunition, and Mili¬ 
tary Stores 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Other Countries 

7,28,610 

84,430 

16,143 

37,016 

9.710 

1,436 

7,65,626 
01,110 
17.629 


Total 

8,29,183 

•43,212 

8,77,395 

Art, Works of 

. 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Other Countries 

89,305 

25,938 

13,759 

4.030 

1,572 

2,873 

94,825 

27,5in 

10,612 


Total 

1,29,572 

9,375 

1,38,917 

Books, Printed, and Printed 
Matter 

United Kingdom 

France .. 

Suez 

North America 

Other Countries 

6,03.650 

15,871 

2,21,008 

8,986 

4,558 

22.395 

330 

15,360 

1,310 

173 

5,91.545 

16,10] 

2,36,458 

10,206 

4,721 


Total 

8,19,163 

39,968 

8,59,131 

Bottlcs- 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

1,56,117 

812 

*..164 

2,6Sb 

1,60,311 

3.510j 


Total 

1,56,989 

C,832 

1,63,821 

Bricks - 

• • •• >t 

7,S21 

427 

8,218 

Brimstone 

United Kingdom .. 

Persian Gulf 

Other Couutries 

30,629 

32,826 

11,873 

4,187 

soo 

40,706 

12,825 

12.173 


Total 

01,327 

4,407 

05,791 

'Cabinet-war* ... „ . 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

Other C< in tries 

2,43,057 

19,381 

12.697 

14,276 

5,414 

4,563 

2.230 

1,174 

2,18,471 

23,941 

I4, r, 27 

16,550 


Total 

2,89,511 

13,381 

3,02,8921 

Candles of all kind. \\ 

\ 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

2,70,610 

63,285, 

15,157 

113 

,2,04,7971 
53,3981 


Total 

3,32,925 

3 5,270' 

3, '.8,195' 
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Canes of all kinds 


Canvas 


I than Hallway . 

.Cements for Building and En; 
I neoring purposes 

I China and Japan wares i 

■ otherwise enumerated 

Clav, and Articles of-used, 
1 Building and Engineering p 
I poses, except Bricks 

■ Clocks, Turret, for Churches 
Clocks and Watches 


.Coal 


C-roanuU 


(Coffee 


poke 

I Coir 



Declared Real Value. 

Countries whence Ini- 'j 
ported. 

flu new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1866-67(11 
Months.) 

April 1! 
1807. < 

2 Months! 

L-nded 30th 
April 1807. 

Straits Settlements 

Other Countries 

69,479 

19,669 

17,202 

422 

86,091 

20,091 

Total 

89,148 

17,624 

1,06,772 

United Kingdom 

Sues 

Other Countries 

8,54,995 

13,814 

8,290 

15,518 

593 

2,213 

3,70,513 

13,907 

10.503 

Total 

8,76,599 

18,324 

3,94,923 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

(Australia 
(Other Countries 

3,41,621 

7,698 

2,788 

3,697 

14,640 

59S 

15 

3,56,201 

8,290 

2,788: 

3,712] 

Total 

3,55,804 

15,253 

3,71,057 

, 

41.931 

50 

45,001 

United Kingdom 

Hong Kong 
jOthor Countries 

8,095 

22,000 

]::,270 

140 

5,072 

503 

8,235 

27,672 

13,773 

r Total 

46 9G5 

6,315 

49,080 

1 

. „ 

45,412 


45.il2j 

. „ 

2,970 


2,970, 

. United Kingdom 

Franco 

Suez 

America (North) 

Other Countries 

1,66,335 

18,914 

1,60,072 

10,342 

2,174 

i 

9,002 
640 
4,-500 

1,75.337 

19,551 

1,04,632 

16,342 

2,174 

Total 

1 8,63,837 

14,202 

| 3,78,039 

. United Kingdom 

Aden 

Australia 
other Countries 

1 45,39,285 

1,09,660 
1,10.20$ 
47.700 

3,06,864 

, 3,20( 

49,05,019 
1,09,660 
> 1,19,108 

47,70C 

Total 

j 48,12,8M 

i 3,69,564 

51,82,423 

. Africa 

Maldives and Lacadivcs 
C'cvlon 

8trails Settlements 
Other Countries 

97,50$ 
; 1,93,521 

3,34,031 
63,14; 
84,57: 

* 

r 1,007 

1 8,87; 

2 10,02: 

> 8,69! 

97,508 
: 1.94,534 

3,42,903 

1 78,105 

2 88.204 

Total 

7,77,78: 

2 23,59' 

7 8,01,379 

Ceylon 

Aden 

Other Countries 

57,87! 

1,19,46 

55,94 

8 37i 

9 13,30 

7 14,05 

0 63,248 

3 1,32.838 

1 69.993 

Total 

2,33,29 

1 27,79 

0 2,61,0841 

, United Kingdom 

. 

7,9./, 

7 3,16,309 

1 , i 

.. Ofl.vlon 

Straits Settlements 
(Other Countries 

Total 

87,40 
2,38 
98, t;; 

9 1,27 

1 1,2C 

0 -1,54 

9 $9,688 

*6 3,6$K>I 

>3 9T.939| 

1,83,22 

C,96 

1 

18 40. 217] 

1 __ 



. _| 
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Concentrated Wort 
Confectionery 


Coral, Un wrought 


'Cotton Wool 


Cotton, Manufactures of • 
Piece Goods- 
Grey 


Whit e 


A mf ricrin 

Colored and Printed 


Turkey Ucd 


British I,i'hn. 


<SL 


Declared Ucul \aTuc. 


Countries whence im¬ 
ported. 


iho new Of 
tieial Year 
18i)0-C7 (11 
months.) 


United Kingdom, total 

United Kingdom 
Suez 

Eiong-Kong 
China (other Ports) 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
France 
tkly 
Suez 

Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
France 

it her Countries 
Total 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 

^uez 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Persian <>ulf 
)ther Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
France 
Suez 
Vylon 
i long-Kong 
Straits <Setilemcnu 
Aden 

other Countries 
Total 


17,809 


1,63,534 

4,076 

30,7-18 

10,873 

21,824 


2,31,10? 

1,47,569 

1,29,73" 

0H,k7i 

86,9.o 

8,1.C 


4,71,571 

61,201 

1,11,954 

046 


1,77,191 

10,90* 
25,20,096 
... 6*h. 

..I 25,31 . 


6,97,12,851 
1,3.),52,601 
8,93,543 
1,53.09b 
23,211 
65,58(1 


l nited Kingdom 
France 

Africa - Coast of 
•Suez 
Ceylon 
U '»ng Kong 
r 'traifs .Settlement* 
l’sT:-ian Gulf 
Other Countries 

Total 

i- nited Kingdom 
• >tr dts Settlement ; 
.' : Countries 


April 

18G7. 


12 Month- 
ended 39th 
April 1807. 


17,8*991 


LO 4,23 

4,152 34.900 

740, 11.613 

1,090 22,91 


10,131 2,41,2'ir 


I 


9.500 

13,502 


1,57,06*. 
1,29,73« 
99,97t 
1,00,1 9 
8,15- 


23,00. 


4,91,57- 


5,h'0| 69,091 

21,909 1,3:1.05:. 

y u 


27,299’ 2,04,1m 


10.9 1 
29,29,402 
’ 3,473 


4,69,306 

2,873 


4,12,239 29,43,635 

• 

30,03,754 6,26,00,01 o 

H, 71,88.5 1,1-1.21,18! 

I, 8-1,.>62 K*,-)2,5U.‘> 

21,582 l,/4,t8U 

H'> 2.1,:-.2i 

1,376 00,9*. 2 


. 

11,77,039 7,*5.78,56/1 
10.70.72t 1 2 ' ’•T.'-i'- 

1 ,112 I8,8.>.r ( 

3 ,ll:4V, 37.37.830 

1,34,11" 
4 


7,41,00.928 

2,20,13,41S 
17,83s 
34,23,341 
3,95,29C 
405 
1,27,131 
373 
3,025 

2,59,81,730 15,17,690 2,74,99,12" 


0,715, 

597 


44,491 


720 




•4.5.211 


1,13,9'*,87^ 2,04,018 

77,565: 57,915 

19,693 

42.95 v - 2,10.933J 

01.299, 1.130' 

2R5 


T„U1 


1,10.8 k,396 
1,35,530 
19.693 
•15,06.772; 
62,4: 3 
27, 9121 

5,94(5; 3.17.3M 1 

••••! 4,251 

49 2,539( 

1,50,63,672 5.70,100 1,05,33,77-^ 

62,74,6 41 2,17.659! 

54,537 J 10,531 

5,21,001; 57.734, 5,78,796 


1,11,349 
4.25 4 
2,490 


88,50,219 


55 92,299 


5,923! 02,3t» i"2 


























































miSTf jy \ 



Principal Articles. 


I mports. 


Countries whence Im¬ 
ported. 


United Kingdom 
Suck 


Thread 

! 

Twist 


Catch and Gaml'ior 


| Drugs and Medicines 


lclt 

Tirc-\v;irkb 

Flax 
i' UiMamii 

Piece Uo f *ds 


Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 

Straits Settlements 
■Other Countries 

Total 

1 United Kingdom 

I France 

Suez 

North America 

Africa 

Hong- Kong 

China—other Ports 

Straits Settlements 

Alien 

Rod Sea 

l\ i Man Gulf 

Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
France* 

Suez 

1 long-Kong 
Straits Settlement# 

I Aden 

P'O.stall Gulf 
< ithor Countries 

Total 

.. United Kingdom 
1 ran oo 
Sue* 

llong Kong 
Srru.it.. .Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 


1 long-Kong 
Other Countries 

Total 


United Kingdom * 
Suez 

other Countries 
Ddid 


Dyeing and Coloring Materials 


Far then and Porccluiu-ware 



Declared Ileal Value 
The new Of-, 


i tidal A'cur 
; 1860-67 ! 

(11 mouths.) 


3,90,141 
28,223 


1.71U 
6,439, 
. 2,3311 

4,28,868 


April 

lb07. 


8, IS2 
2,081 
I: 
It 


10,58] 


12 Momhs 

. 

April 1 

3,98 i 26 
30.3MI 
1,711 
6,119 
2,37)1 

J ,39,4 K* 


2,21,09,035 
25,75,218 
3,84.690 
1.25,134 
I 13,452 


S,76,918 
83,561 
85,406 
17,705 


2,30,70,533 i 
26,58.779 
■4,70,1 c6 
1.42,82,0 
13,-153 


2,52,98,129 


10,63,630 


2,(3,<31,mV 


64,243 


oi.aoo 


19,564 83 ,*QJ j 


19,564 83,861 


7,21,208] 

35,634 


7,50. s' 1-2 

29,893 

1,6 45 


31,5 43 

60,079' 

3,522 


63, Col 

33,722 

80 


33,f . 

12.446 



12,: 

97,174 

25,976 


1,23,150 

4 4,532 

5.106 

49,688 

2,28,027 

13,7731 

2.11,800 

10.213. 

489 1 

10,702 

41,604 



1 4.601 

1,38,030 

l,s.-,4 

1,39,394 

10.313 

50' 

U',863 

1 4.30,2 46 

38,139 

15,18,385 


2,7 4,70-4 

1 753 

2.76,547j 

96,077, 

10,618 

1 ,017807 

• 5,17,472 

29 791 

5,17.26 M 

6.576 

4,214 

lO.HL'n 

61,086 

10,104 

61,490 

91n 


01 n 

98 701. 

3,273 

1,01.971 

2«,U90| 

~ 

26,097 

10,71,700, 

60,200 

11,31 > 9i;t , -| 

4,71 Ass. 

21 291 

4,97,370 

3.107: 

~ U50 

3,25/ i 

1.444 

50 

4,6 3 

48,7471 

1,192 

5«‘ 239| 

41.4 is 

674 

12,122? 

12,6ao| 

832 

13,612' 

6,81,513j 

27.Isn 

0,69,602 

40,281 j 


•10,281: 

2,48,169 

2j'*9 

2,48,468 

49^08] 

3,693 

53,601 

2,08,007 

3,902 

3,02 50' 

1,433 


1,133, 

•1,00,2'*' 

16 632 

4.76.972 

23,099 

3,315 

27,2114 

9,112 


9,113 


4,9 vm -.7 Vi '• - ; 







































iMNtSfQy 



Principal Articles. 

Countries whence Im- 
ported. 

The now Of¬ 
ficial Year 
18p6-07 (11 
Months). 

April | 
1867. , 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1807. 

Thread 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

25,063 

1,494 

2,116 

019 

27,179 

2.113 


Total 

26,657 

2,703 

29,322 

Oihcr kinds 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

7,763 

702 

4,261 

7,755 

5,026 


Total 

8,517 

4,264 

12,781 

Fruits and Vegetables 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

North America 

Africa 

Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

40,155 

22,773 

10,910 

1,071 

8,936 

12,91,097 

73,404 

2.036 

2,728 

10,000 

803 

21,021 

3,561 

42,191 

25 501 
26,016 
1.1-71 
9,<72S 
13.12,718 
76,965 


Total 

14,54,981 

40,:89 

14,95.220 

Gas Materials 

Glass, Manufactures of — 

Glass 

)♦ 

United Kingdom 

France 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries 

51,024 

2,45,749, 

15,197 

1,708 

1,18.128 

23,937 

1,673 

16,848 

2,075 

16 

555 

52,597 

2,62,597 

17,272 

1,706 

1,18,144 

23,512 


Total 

4,03,737 

19,491 

4,23,231 

Beads 

United Kingdom 

France 

Suez 

Africa 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries 

3,02,599 

43,536 

99,037 

10,0.57 

29,071 

5,191 

6,570 

1,850 

4,661 

’ 5.120 
403 

3.09,169 

45.386 

1,04,318 

in,057 
34,PM 
5,89y 


Total 

4,90,414 

18,696 

5,15,020 

Waie 

United Kingdom 

North America 
Hong-Kong 

China—other Ports of . 
Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

4,07,942 

87(5 

1,70,800 

23,071 

25,309 

31,504 

11,040 

6*0,603 

5,200 

1,630 

306 

4.79,582' 
876, 
2,21,4031 
28,871 
20,0501 
31,810 


Total 

7,20,102 

69,399 

1 7,- v3, .* 1 :,oij 

Glue 

. ” 

11,225 

1,600 12,885 

Grain and Pulse .. 

Africa ... 

|Ceylon .. 
jiV.- inn Gulf 

Giber Countries 

41,057 
56 170 
1,67,857 
1,21,407 

3< 
7 - IV 
8,00-. 

11,957 
' 50,200 

4,75.704 
i' 1.29,469 

4___ 

G-urno and Jfanures of all kinds 

Total 

Bed Son 

lOther Countries 
i 

6,87,451 

14,107 

932 

15,871 

) 7,03,330 

11,107 

033 


Total 

15,031 

i 

15,039 

jGum ' 

• 

! Africa 

(Straits Settlements 
.Aden 

Red Sea.. " 

i* Ither Counlric a 

62,42* 
1,68,24* 
67,0t>: 
1,50,621 
19,425 

>; 

* 21,58] 

7,49' 

Ij 2,04? 

82,420 

L 1,-9,830 

> h, 16 • 

1,60,687 
P 21,1681 


Total 

4,68.281 

31,192 4,99,476 

1 


—I- 



















































WHlSTQy 


Imports. 



«L 


Principal Articles 


Hair, and Manufactures of 
Hemp, and Manufacture* of 


IHidcs ami Skins - 

Hides 


Skins 


Horn, and Manufactures of 
'lee 

... 

India Rubber, and Alanu 
i lures of 


uf sorts not otherwise des 
cribed 

ivory, and Manufactures of 


Jewellery ami Plato- 
Jewellery 


Plntv 


All other sorts 


Jute, rind 3funufacturi.'s or 

Hacquerodwaro 
heath. i, Manufactures of 


Declared Peril Value. 


V, '< *U., I’Aut I, 


Countries whence im¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
i*W-«7 (11 
Months.) ) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months' 
ended 30th| 
April 186" 

. Total 

23,034] 

437 

24,421 

. ...... „ 

1,49,143 

10,155 

1,50,303 

. United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

50,723 

7,715 

2,606 

1,338 

53,32s 

9,063 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Other Countries 

58,43S 

90*959 

8,248 

5,532 

3,943 

5,325 

1,235 

62,381 

08,284 

9,483 

5,S32 

Total 

j 1,05,039 

6,560 

1,11,590 

. North America „ 

22,845 

829 

23,671 

2,42,842 

7,130 

2,49,972 

••*••• II •*. 

36,1?0 

3,259 

39,429 

United Kingdom 

Africa ;; 

•Straits .Settlements .. 
Aden 

Other Countries 

1,38,546 

47,527 

7,58,316 

29,362 

1,87,688 

8,308 

6,453 

4,576 

396 

432 

1,44.009 

47,527 
7,58,31G 
33,938 
1,38,084 
6,740 

Total 

10,31,201 

5,404 

10,86 

U n ited Kingdom 

France ... 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

Other Conn trie 

1,96,165 

4,150 

71,344 

5,321 

33,172 

10,789 

4,6*1 

375 

3,569 

2,06,044 

4.150 

76,027 

6,696 

30,741 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Franco .. 

Suez 

Jlmig-Kong 

Other Countries 

T tal 

3,10,142 

31,047 
2,356 
58,377 
2,863 

19,410 

80 

3,831 

2,718 

8$ 

3,20,558 

31,127 

6,190 

01,005 

2,951 

94,643 

52,729 
9,309 
1 >14,058 
18,473 
6,853 

0,72o 

2,699 

1,280 

*24 

1,01,368 

35.427 
9,30l* 
1*16,338 
1 ',478 
5,877 

2,00,422 

4,002 

2,04,424 

... 

21,629 

181 

2l.809j 

United Kingdom 

Suez .»* 

Other Countries 

Total 

2,169 

315 

2,4 q l; 

4,82,299 
M2. Ill 

I 26,080 

w,m 
102 
282 

6,01,71*.! 

1 1,82,3/3; 

C ; 69,53U 

1 19,8871 7,09,407 

<1 

'— ——-- 

— 

---— ‘ 































































Jlridah In Via. 


<SL 


-—- 



Declared Heal Value. 

Principal Articles. 


Countries whence Im¬ 
ported. 

( 

L’lic new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
18615-07 

11 Months.) 

|, 

April 

1867. 

2 Months 
ended 30th.' 
April 1607. 

Liquors— 

Ale, Beer, and Porter 



65,20,215 

2,44,040 

57,05,185 

Cider and other fermented Li¬ 
quors 


5,001 

/ 

5,051 

Wines and Liqueurs 


United Kingdom 

Prance .. 

Siioz 

Other Countries 

36,04,87* 
7,07,231 
7,1 Di 
37,22; 

1,66,723 

82,929 

1-* 

1,342 

37,71,000 
7,90,1 ; 5 
7,149 
38,507 



Total 

43,56,47: 

2,51,<XV. 

40,07,481 

! Spnfttr 


United Kingdom 

France . 

Suez 

Straits Settlements ... 
Other Countries 

20,07,91* 

10,85,24*. 

8,00*. 

1,80,517 

1,00,551 

1,45,0OU 

1,54,727 

10,810 
7 620 

21,53,876 

17,39,974 

8,009 

1,97,357 

1,08,072 



Total 

38,82,231 

3,25.053 

| 42,07, -286 

Lucife r and Matches 



1,45,181 

2,8591 1,43,048 

Machines and Machinery and 
parta thereof exempted from 
Duty 


55,98,603 

4.25,730 

60,22,335 

Machines and Machinery 
exempted from Duty 

not 


( 4,20,79' 

6,255 

4,27,051 

Maps and Charts 


» 

9,G7: 


9,672 

IMats 


«.. »» 

63,93' 

5,25! 

59,195 

' Medical Stores ... 


... 

1,00,91' 

6,90S 

1 1,67,818 

i Metals — 
iron- 
Safctl 


United Kingdom 

Straits Settlements 
Other Count-lies 

55,15'. 

22,935 

9,931 

50.09J 

1,11,257 

22,939 

9,937 



Total 

88,03; 

j 56,09‘ 

l 1,41,133 

Wrou *ht, but not Manufac¬ 
tured 

United Kingdom- 
Other Countries 

60,63,895 

1,60,03 

1 2.15,03; 
1 3,57 

1 62,78,932 

1 1,63.60S 



Total 

52,23,93: 

S 2,18,61/ 

7 64,42,510 

Manufactured 


i United Kingdom 

Suez 

Australia 

Hong-Kong 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

23.S8.8S 

46,11 

26,30 

4b 

33,51: 

28,14 

7 1,06,23; 

1 11 

6 61 

2 2 22 

7 ’h 

3 21,95,120 

0 46,254 

26,306 
3 482 

7 35,739 

5 29,682 



Total 

25,23,381 j 1,09,20 

] 26,22,682 

Old for rc manufacture 

... 

United Kingdom 
Australia 

Other Countries 

4,112 7,09 

2,685, 

6,733 2,14 

7 11,203 

• 2,fiS5; 
2 8,875 



Total 

13.530 9,239 22,769 



































































mtsr^ 


/ mpwte. 



Imports . 


§L 





Declared Beal Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Ccrvmtries whence Im- [ 
ported. ti 

1 
5 

lie new Of- 
icial Year 
8150- 67 (11 
donths.) 

April 1 
1897. 

2 Months, 
ended 30 th 
April 1867. 

Plate for Hulls of Steamers 
and Plata 

.... 




Steel ... ... 

Jnitod Kingdom 
’cylon 

Dthor Countries 

i 6,57,174 
300 
81,321 

10,838 

7,140 

5,GS,012 

300 

88,'401 


Total 

6,38,798 

17,978 

6,50,776 

Copper - 
Cast 

Jnitod Kingdom 

Suez 

(Vuatralia 

Straits Settlements 

Other Countries 

6,89,083 
1,425 
18,8 4,2SS 
67,607 
1,58,439 

93,128 

9,441 

13,01G 

1,031 

6,83,111 

10,866 

18,84,285 

80,623 

1,60,420 


Total • 

27,01,739 

1,17,560 

28,19,305 

Wrought, but not Manufac¬ 
tured 

United Kingdom 

0. her Countries 

53,66,669 

9,26,218 

1,19,012 

54.85,681 

9,26,218 


Total 

62,92,887 

1,19,012 

64,11,899 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom 

Other Count ries 

6%531 

26,327 

39,47-1 

6,208 

i 1,OS,055 

32,535 


Total 

94,903 

•45,682 

1,40,600 

Old, includin r old Coin for 
ro* manufacture 


43,316 

1,190 

43,546 

All other aorta 

.... ,, 

13,168 

140 

13,3»>' 

Manufactures of, with other 
Metals 


35,53,708 

1,34,03*1 

30,66,741 

Spelter or /.ico - 
Cast 

United Kingdom 

Othor Countries 

7,59,293 

8,448 

82,995 

> 8,42,280 

8,418 


Total 

7,67,711 

b3,99; 

* 8,50.731 

Wrought, but not Manufac¬ 
tured 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

8G.0SS 

131 

l 3,011 

> 

1 89.107 

139 


Total 

66,225 

3,01! 

89,216 

Manufactured ... 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

3,62: 

m 

1 

3,025 

803 


Total 

• 4,515 


4,518 

Tin - 
Cast 

. United Kingdom 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 
frthcr Countries 

1,02,57: 

9,2 i 
19,43,25: 
9,14 
10,62: 

1 

3 

$ 1,00,45 

3 95 

3 7,IE 

1.02.577 
9.248 
>1 20,43.709 

>3 10,101 

19 17,822 


Total 

20,74,85 

4 1,08,6< 

•3 21,83,457 

Wrought, but not MunnfftC 
tumd 

: United Kingdom 
. Other Countries' 

1,39,52 

40,14 

2 10,M 

.5 7< 

)0 1,41,023 

30 4U, 64 j 


Total 

1,70,0*! 

n.2< 

XI 1,81.867 


Q 2 






































































WNlSTffy, 



British India. 


<sl 


turcd 


Manufactured 


... • iwx.,,. o'.Tmnn >i! 7 cr, 

•t Klcctro-Plate. and of Plat 
ed-Ware of fill sorts 

Manufacturer of Lamps. Chan 
dehors, Chamielabra, Gas-Pit 
tl! W and otln. iiollow-waro 


Co Tiplcte and Incomplete 

All other.-* iinpnum crated 

Milinry and other Regulatiof 
I Uniform* and Accoutrements 
j imported for private use b\ 
I persons in the Public Service 

Vinfci ’, Instruments of 
iWn 

I Co- 


: *i or Band Instruments foi 
ier Majesty’s Forces 


Oils — 

t Animal 


I Vegetable, but not Essential ' I 
.. _. 


I Ksmmtiwl 
? Mineral 


i 


Paints*. Color 
M i- rinte 


and* Paiiito! 


Declared Real Value. 


Countries whence im¬ 
ported. 

The new Of 

ficial Vein 
1600-07(11 
Months.) 

r April 
l 1807. 

12 Months 

ended 30th 
April 1867. 

'- 

. United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

19,225 

•1,241 

1 2( 
i 60f 

) 10,242 

> 4.S49 

Total 

23,JUi(l 

i 62 f 

> 24,091 

... ,, ’ .. 

3,73.172 

4,50( 

» 3,77,672 

• United Kingdom 

Otl^er Countries 

95,307 

*Ak) 

m 

10) 

Or, 23 *, 
4.731 

Total 

1,00,027 

1,08:- 

1 , 01,110 

‘•.United Kingdom 
> Other Countries 

I 

2,00,071 

218 

2.70< 

2,62,780 

218 

Toted 

2,00,280 

2,709 

2,62,999 

United Kingdom 

France 

Other Countries 

! 1,84,573 

r>oo 
11,904 

2,51 S 

1.8 7,09! 
590 
71,901 

Total 

1,97,007 

2,518 

1,99,5-5 

... „ 

1,12,921 

5.133 

1,19,054 

• •• ft 

1,10,516 

5(48 

1,40,784 

r 

25,201 

687 

25.898 

... 

3,52,175 

•19,317 

4,01,522 

• 

1,28,673 

7.2v>| 

1,34.955 

... „ 

.2,60,587 

17,175 

2,81.062 J 


67,010 

7.059 

71,669 



— 

—- 

' 

3,700 


3,706 

»» 

I 

3,62,0591 

0,705 

3.09,364 

Molted Kingdom 
>^ urt b America 
|Othcr Countri ■« 

i.iJh 

49,16V 

88,5011 

7,509 

4,275 

12,730 

3,500 

35, 10,3 

01,S9J 
88 r>rn 
11,Of 1*1 

Total 

J;«ited Kingdom 
"nui eo .. 

Kong 

°th« r Counuit'i, 

1, 45,17 i 

3.38,988 

22,280 

22.9.V1 

77,651 

lu/230 

37,O')!)' 

2,603 
26,70S 

J.di,loj, 

n.73.9irj 
25,601 

1,01.012 j 

Total 

7,62,029 

69 7'Jfil 

i 

8,21,77/j 






























































WNISTff 



f/ttjny/’fs. 




| jpafratus 

:Pitch, Tar, Dammcr, 

| plialt 

l 

i 

plants, Living ... 

■Precious StpncR an<i 
JJnsot 


Pearls, 


j Printing and Lifting 
1 Types, Machines, Kc. 

r ' 'vL:.. ;i rapI Oilman'sSforo.-i 


.lUitaav Materials 

jltosm 

Halt 


1 

declared Real Value. 

Countries wJico.qc Im- , 
ported. T 

he new Of-' 
fiend Year 
lhOd*07 (H 
Months.) 

1 

April il! 
1 7. 

2 Months 
ended 3uth 
April 1867. 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

China 

Other Countries 

11,77,717 
48,618 
1-1,808 
2,3 ',817 

40,282 

3,700 

1,089 

03,653 

15,27,029 
- 52,318 
16,497 
2,94,-170 

Total 

17,71,990 

1,18,321 

18.90,31 1 

United Kingdom 

France 

Suez 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

1,99,635 

33,679 

8,075 

16,460 

5,054 

11.069 

6,193 

334 

4,807 

1,360 

2,11,503 

39,872 

8,-109 

21,267 
6,411 

Total 

2,02,803 

21,662 

2,87,465 

>- ' 

• • >> 

70,609 

3,726 

74,335 

United Kingdom 
. Straits Settlements 

Other Countries 

70,750 

26,010 

7,279 

1,875 

5.316 

103 

72,625 

31,320 

7,382 

Total 

1,01,039 

7,291 

3,11,333 

,, 

2,3/o 


2,375 

s, United Kingdom 
..Franco .. 

Suez 

llong Kong 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

12,839 
10,800 
1,09,325 
2,05,900 
] ,35,550 
18,04,815 
82,40C 

13.000 

1,01,200 

.. 

12,839 

10,800 

1,09,325 
2,18.900, 

1,33,550 
19,00,015 
62.100 

Total 

23,01,62V 

> 1,14,206 

i 24,75,829 


1,85,08V 

' 13.2-15 

< 1,98.337 

. United Kingdom 

Franco ... 

Suez 

North America 

Africa 

Houg Kong 

Straits Settlements 
Aden 

Persian Gulf 
Sonmceanoo and Mock 
ran 

Other Countries 

20,50,471 

1,20,06: 

74,01; 

12,15 

0,17 

20,12! 

1,16.69 

1,74 

1.30,19 

79,61 

1,17,05 

1 1,00,99; 

i 10 , 02 ; 

4,75 
i 6: 

i 

f 12 

1 6,52; 

8 37: 

6 2,82 

1 9.50 

0 12,9i 

21,61, I V, V 
1.30,679 
i 78,79t;l 

l 12,212] 

0.171 
7 20.25", 

.1,27,217 
3 2.121 

b 1,33,021 1 

1 89,115 

1 1,29,004! 

Total 

. | 27,30,32 

1 1,50,70 

3 28.81,026 


. 2,09,14, If 

10,02,36 

■7 2,19,76,535 

- ” 

37,01 

52 Oh 

3 38,015 

... United Kingdom 

INr.-i iu Gulf ' | 

■Other Countries 

31,79,55 
3,21,3! 
60,2 1 

15 3,88, <M 

16 5- 

>6 9,72 

i! 35,09,180 

»0 3.21.89/1 

>5 69,981 

Total 

61,1871 3,08,02 

1 

•6 30,00,00.1 
































































British India. 



<SL 



1 

• 

Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries whence Im¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1806-67 (11 
Months. 

April 

1867. 

1 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1867. 

[Seeds 

Total 

1,44,561 

1,338 

1.15.899 

,Seeds for Gratuitous distribu- 
i ii<m by a Public Society 

• . . »4 

13,059 

20 

13,079 

Shells 

Africa ... 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

53,539 
1,519 
35,765 
1,25,739 

5K 

4 

53,539 

2,004 

35,765 

1,25,743 


Total 

2,16,592 

619 

2,17,111 

Ship-, Parts of, «Src. 

... „ 

6,SO,931 

100 

G,81,031 

Silk Raw 

Hong-Kong 

Straits SetMoments 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

38,92,326 

3,03,658 

31.721 

10,951 

2,05,700 

20,558 

2.935 

'319 

40,98,026 

3,24,216 

34,656 

11,270 


Total 

42,38,650 

2,29,512 

44,CS,l68 

Silk, Manufactures of - 
Piece Goods ... 

United Kingdom 

France 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

China—other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

12,90,365 

6,10,053 

3,84,13-1 

15,18,436 

1,08,074 

18,405 

10,623 

4,259 

92,907 

19,244 

18,258 

81,438 

10,033 

431 

3,874 

13,83,275 

6,30.227 

4,02,392 

15,99,676 

1,18.707 

18,^36 

10,623 

8,133 


Total 

30,4o,88i 

2,26,185 

41,72,069 

j Manufactur e of, Mixed 

United Kingdom 

France 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries 

47,101 

6,813 

81,562 

67,067 

2,269 

1,610 

5,727 

2,015 

315 

18,711 

6,813 

87.2S9 

09,712 

2,384 


Total 

2,04,812 

10,297 

2,15,109 

|s.: fl p 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

1.10,720 

639 

8,869 

3;2t)0 

1,19,589 

3.889 


Total 

1,41,359 

12,119 

1,53,478 

Specimens illustrative of Natur- 
! nl Science in any JJopartment 

•••mi n 

26,458 

1W 

26,658 

pplocs 

Africa 

Ceylon 

Hung-Kong 

China -other Ports 
Sumatra 

Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

3,29,064 

4,83,964 

1,97,015 

22,839 

1,46,330 

15,59,896 

29,010 

14,239 

52,388 

158 

1,89,833 

3,343 

3,29,061 

6,36,342 

1,97,015 

22,839 

1,49,488 

17,49,729 

29,010 

17,582 


Total 

27,84,347 

2,-45,722 

30,30,609 

Stationery except Paper .. j 

... ti 

2,90,249 

23,767 

3,14*006 

Stone and Marble .. 

Unmanufactured 

Stone | 

Marble 

1 

) 

f — »» 

____ 1 

1,37,705 

i 

1 

1,841! 1,39,546 












































Imports. 


<§L 


Principal Articles. 


Sugar and other Saccharine Mat 
ter 


Tallow 

Tea 


telegraphic Materials and Ins 
trumentfl 

Tobacco, and Articles used in 
the consumption cf 


• < vs and Games, including Play 
in" Curds 

Umbrellas 


Wood- 

Teak 

j Boards and Plunk*? 


Masts, Spniand Qarpioees.. 


Countries whence Im¬ 
ported. 

Declared Beal Value. 

The now Of 

ficial Year 
1868-67 (11 
Months). 

April 

1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 80th 
April 1867. 

United Kingdom 

Africa 

Mauritius 

Hong-Kong 

Siam 

Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

3,304 

37G 

43,90,10? 

6,10,551 

1,21,614 

1,55,108 

5,944 

1,31,168 

78 

3,66,338 

29,788 

7,853 

1,096 

8,882 
376 
47,56,411 
6,40,339 
1,21,614 
1,62,961 
5,9 1 { 
l,32,2t>4 

Total 

54,18,168 

4,05.. 153 

58,23,321 

•• ri 

7,181 

2,610 

9,74*4 

Ilong-Kong 

Other Ports of Chi;:a 
Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

7,39,887 
5,00,356 
82,340 
11,262 
5, 429 

99,721 

54.701 

8,221 

41 

| 

8,39,608 

5.61,117 

90,551 

11,202 

5,470 

Total 

13,45,274 

1,62,747 

15,08,021 

.... „ 

1,95,217 

25,747 

2,20,994 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

North America 

Africa ... 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

China other Ports 
Straits Settlements 

Aden . » 

Other Countries 

99,032 
32,300 
2,30,940 
9,426 
1,01,942 
45,995 
91,408 
1,93,693 
10,717 
15,45C 

20,15.* 

181 

10,238 

15,235 

9,077 

60,591 

I 115 

1,20,085 
32,4.81 
2,30,040 
0,426 
1.72,180 
61.230 
1,01,035} 
2,60,281 
10,717 
15,565 

Total 

8,90,603 

t 1,16,490 

'j 10,13,093 


2,75,567 

6,41,057 


13,81 

94,133 


2,94,331 


All other Shapj •> 


. ( United Kingdom 
; North America 
Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
North America 
Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 

North America 
iCeylon 
| Borneo 

jStraita Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 


49,390 

b0,653 

68,501' 

49,930, 


2,38,479 2,325 


817 

450 

768 

200 


7,35,190 


50,207 

81.1 Hs 

5U.269 

60.220 


8,491 

14,981 

41,663 

793 

15,045 

80,976 

123 

1,11,189 

23.794 

62,839 

19,535 


45 

148 

3,588 

210 


4,021 

8,343 

2,481 

3,86-4 


2,12,730 14,088 


2.10,801 

8,53t 

15,122 

45,251 

1,035 

15,013 


84,907 

123 

1,19,88? 

28,701 

65,320} 

23,399 

3,27,468) 






























































mmsT/f 





Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries whence Im¬ 
ported. 

1 

The new Of 
ficial Yea] 
1866-07 (U 
• Months.) 

r April 
l 1867. 

1 

l 

12 Months, 
ended 30tb 
April 1807. 

1 Mahogany 

Total 




Manufactures of 

• . 39 i.. 

41,725 

; 2,551 

41,270 

Ornamental ... 

. - 

3B,01i 

4,112 

! 40,157 

-- 

Wool 

Persian Gulf 
Sonmeeanee and Meck- 
ran 

Other Countries 

6,72,502 

1,19,918 

3,300 

39,015 

4,920 

6,11,147 

1,24,768 

3,300 


Total ' 

6,95,750 

43,403 

7,39,216 

Woo). Manufactures of— 

Piece Goods . 

United Kingdom 

France 

Suez 

IIong-Kong 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

32,73,101 

83,633 

4,00,910 

082 

6,623 

21,319 

68,003 

17,032 

14 

i,oi7 

33,31,497 
83,633 
4,23,912 
090 
6,629 
22,366 

. 

Total 

37,92,606 

76,156 

33,CS,762 

Mixed Goods . . i 

United Kingdom 

SllOZ 

!)■ her Countries 

11,69,110 

12,513 

11,871 

09.7101 

853 

i 

r 15,37,850 
13,396 
11,871 


Total 

14,93,524 

69,693 

15,03,117 

Fruida 

1 

. !> 

1,98,799 

18,219 

-,17.017 

Other Sorts .. .. j 

. >f 

2,79,88,3 

12,239 

2,92,122' 

All other Articles which are not 
included in uuy of the above 
Classes, Bullion and Specie ex¬ 
cepted. 


13,34,411 

1,86,722 

15,21,1301 


Grand Total Its. 

29,03,87,154 ] 

1,60,05.663 

3 ( • j 17 


























































Exports. 


<SL 


Principal Articles. 


Animals, Living 


Apparil 


Art, Works of 
Book ;, Printed, and Printed 
Matter 


Borax 


Cabinet-ware 


Canes 

Carnages and Conveyances other 
than Railway 

Coffee 


Coir 


Cotton Wool 


v<n " Xu., r AC T 1. 


Countries to which Ex¬ 
ported. 

Declared Real Value. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1866-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1S67. 

Ceylon 

Other Countries 

4,35,657 

534 

27,741 

4,63,393 

634 

To&l 

4,36,191 

27,741 

4,63,932 

United Kingdom 
Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

14,969 

410 

18,632 

13,424 

10.128 

4,186 

6,316 

1,160 

381 

1,415 

645 

62 

16,129 

410 

19,013 

14.S39 

10,773 

4,186 

6,373 

Total 

68,065 

3,600 

71,723 

••• »» 

4,639 

246 

■1.SS7 

Suez 

Ceylon 

St raits^ettlcments 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

2,223 

24,404 

6,979 

2,115 

9,040 

20 

662 

406 

1,660 

2,223 

24,424 

7,641 

2,521 

11,600 

Total 

45,661 

2,748 

48,409 

United Kingdom 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

2,17,463 

26,926 

3,769 

38,612 

1,105 

2,56,077 

26,926 

4,934 

Total 

2,43,160 

39,777 

2,87,937 

United Kingdom 

Ceylon 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

IS,212 
2,793 
9,320 
18,257 

1,310 

'03 

099 

37 

19,622 

2,856 

10,018 

18,291 

Total 

48,682 

2,108 

50,690 

• • »i 

2,833 

1,768 

4,601 

... „ 

2,425 

100 

2,525 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

Suez 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

20,36,135 

11,13,017 

715 

3,87,618 

4,05,691 

5,17,437 
1,56,1S3 

99,179 

1,36,599 

25,63,572 

12,09,200 

715 

4,86,827 

5,42,290 

Total 

39,43,206 

9,09,308 

48,52,604 

United Kingdom 

France .. 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

7,35,493 

14,262 

26,346 

93,830 

31,&30 

838 

6,525 

1,697 

7,C7,323 

15,0*95 

31,67 

1,00,527 

Total 

8,74,931 

39,885 

9,14,816 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

Suez 

Hong-Kong 

China - other Ports 
Straiu Settlements 
Other Countries' 

14,65,35,091 

66,13,307 

1,83,970 

9,21,918 

1,04,93,479 

67,9k 

7,39,067 

1 

2,SG,01,865 17,51,39,95$! 
18,26,354 74,39/561 

20,700 2,04,6791 

8,15,620 17,3P,U« 

15,19,119 1,20,47,693! 

38.J 44 1 26,357 

1,27,617 8,- J- v 

Total 

16,45,82,775 

3,29,82,119 19,«5,u4,89lj 













































Rrhish India. 


<SL 


Principal Articles. 


..of ton. Manufactures c 
Piece Good a 


Twist 


j -utch and Gambier - 

| 


Dregs of Gingclly Oil 


Drugs and Medicines 


Dyeing and Coloring Material-. 


Declared Real Valuo. 


Countries to which Ex- The now Ol" 


period. 


ficiftl Ycai 
1800-07(II 
Months.) 


Zf 


Featbors of fcerta 


United Kingdom 
France 

Africa—Coast of 
Mauritius 
Ceylon . . 

Hong-Kong 
Straits Settlements 

I Aden 

Persian Gulf 
Soninceanee and Mock 
ran 

Other Countries 
Tutal 

Hong-Kong 
Straits Settlements 
Aden 

Persian Gulf • 
Other Countries 


Total 

United Kingdom 
France .. 

North America 
Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 


Total 

Ceylon 

Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom- 
Ceylon 
Hong-Kong 
China—other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
iPersian Gulf 
Other Countries 

Total 

•United Kingdom 
ranee ... 
hiez 

>orth America 
ape of Good Hope 
Tong-Kong 
ghina—other Farts 
straits Settlements 
Aden 

Persian Gulf 
ionmeeaneo and Mock 
ran 

Other Countries 
Total 


7, 83G 
io; 


78,79; 

8,191 
■ 8,34;' 

20,47(1 1,182 

9,11,70! 63,145 

48,221 

11,50,7191 3,63,330 

7,43,920 01,1 

15,91,850 [. 50,177 


45,00( 

5,08,674 


1,731 

14,321 


59,51,0')! I 5,02,068 

115,45 72,225 

6 , 05 ? 1,110 

75.13: j 9,326 

1,17,2s 3,000 

46.70 J i,21l 


3,92,05 


87,478 


3,225 


2,81,31- 

1 , 66 ? 

17,38? I 44,029 

3,57? 1 

12, 42. j 102 


3,19,07.| 
2,82,15 j 


2,82,45 ] 

1,92,50-1 
11,87: 
27,50. | 
13.12 

35,30 | 
25,5/X 


47,410 

41,745 


41,78. 


12 Months, 
eft led 30th 
April 1807. 


86,031 
8,317 
8, 1.4 
2T,652 
9,74,851 

IvS,221 

15,04,099 

8J}8,105 

10,51,027 


46,731 


05,13,12 

2,17,07- 
7,17 
84.459 
1,20 
19,971 


4,80,166 

17,64 

1,66 

61.41 

3,87s 

12,537 


3,07,087 

3,21,190 

41 


2,457 
3,163 
5.S12 
31 < 
2,522 
4,812 


Inited Kingdom 
I‘ranee .. 

H oug-Kong 
Dther Countries 


Total 


2,31,83! | 

1,22,32, S9f 
47,27.45 
4,21,801 
6,00,761 
2,97. 
1,011 
11.5101 
69,891 
4,647 
13,: 

3,70’ 

69,430 


1,04,42,74- 

10,083 
3 i • 
11,11 
13,17* 


74,55: 


29,490 

6,76,862 

9,918 

•13,816 

7,024 


142 

322 

58,925 

932 

153 


3,21,21 

1,14.895 
14,329 
28,603 
1 s,903 
56,273 
37,887 


2,01,333 

1,28,09.752 

47,87,369 

4,70,622 

6,98,335 

2,976 

1,011 

11.510 

70,036 

4,960 

13,75,531 

4,(595 

59,583 


7,03,691 

30 

H15! 

1,913 

1,921 


4,682 


2,01,16,430 

10,113 
34.6 >7 
13,026 
21, K> 


HC236 































































Exports, 


<SL 




Dodlar 

i 

ed Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ex 1 
ported. 

’he new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1860-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 1 
1807. 

‘ 

2 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1807. 

■ ruita and Vegetables 

United Kingdom 

32,931 

J 

6,651 

39/d 5 

R remen 

1,002 

1,002 


Cape of Good Hopo 
Mauritius 

1,358 

8,339 


1,352! 

0/39 


Ceylon 

1,13,797 

7,732 

1,21 r.2S> 


Straits Settlements 

8,827 

1,150 

0.977 j 


Persian Gulf 

7,928 

3,165 

11.0P3 1 


Other Countries 

13,S81 

1,231 

15,U3j 

Grain and False — 

Total 

1,86,066 

19,933 

2,05,9931 

Bazree 

ii 

16,317 

452 

16,769 

Paddy 

United Kingdom 

65,340] 

14,656 

09,996 

North America 

47.3281 

12,069 

59,5: »7 


Covlon 

6,34,653 

42,058 

6,76,709 


Other Countries 

51,133 

51,135 i 


Total 

7,91,451 

6S,78l 

8,00,235 i 

Rico 

United Kingdom 

€9,77,112 

31,66,091 

1,21,43,206 


Franco 

1,81,572 

52.169 

84,075 

2,65,0171 


Spain 

52,409! 


Portugal 

18,473 


IS,173] 


North America 

' 1,20,073 

5,359 

1,23,412 


West Indies 

7,95,021 

50,670 

8,45,703 


Cape of Good Hope 

3,83,713 

53,:< IS 

4,37 66C 


Maldives 

3,83,614 

40 

3,86,6sl 


Bourbon 

21,03,401 


21,03,40! 


Mauritius 

46,75.805 

5 • 

60,00,462 


Ceylon 

92,76.300 

8,30.963 

1,09,97.203 


Australia 

7,59,073 

27,32*2 

i 7,80,395 


TToug-ICong 

90,519 

96,519 


China—other Ports 

56,007 

1,-302 

: 57,123 


Siam 

1.01,214 

37,82.1 

i 1,22,009 


Straits Settlements 

12,16,626 

1,56,161 

l 13,72,7o 


Adou 

1,32,179 

4, OS? 

ij 1 30. _ 7i 


Persian Gulf 

16,17,9-85 

1,31.21 

i| 17.79,1911 


Other Countries 

19,65,623 

i| 58,231 

Ij 20.23/5 ij 


Total 

3,29,50,937 

49,02,02 1 

1 3,79,12,9. v 

Wheat 

Coast of Africa 

13.174 

J . 

13.17 ti 


Mauritius 

4,00,991 

) 

1.00 


Ceylon 

1,15,111 

[ 43,711; 1,5s .822 


Straits Settlements 

1,46,68 

1 2JHI 

.) 1.4H.08S 


Aden 

68,90; 

12.32 

0 81.225 


Other Countries 

21,081 

j 

.! 21,082 


Total 

.1 7,68,951 

V 59,03 

l! 8,26.920 

Barley 

Other Sorts 

Mauritius # , 

Bourbon 

..| 5,67 

80,97 

' 

. ! 6.07o 

1 _ JL.' - 

80,972 


Mauritius ’ 

13,17.17 

0 30,3f 

r. 13.47.571 


Ceylon 

3,89,82 

9 30.3 U] 4/0,177 


Htiug-Kong 

China- other Porta 

32 

3 139 102 


10,53 


-:*! 10.763 


Straits Settlements ’ 

83,17 

i 10.035 


Aden 

UA <V 

M Mil 3; 1-1.7 


Other Countries 

!’ 72*,881 j 171 VJ.-.U*!) 

4 __ 

Total 

19,84,9671 81/: 

71 ] 20,683,711 












































British India. 





Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ex 
•ported. 

- The new Of 
facial Year 
1800-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months. 

! ended 30th 
April 1867. 

Gum 

Total 

3,Olt 

3 31S 

t 3,331 

flair, and Manufactures of 

. „ 

711 


711 

Hemp 

United Kingdom 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

93,6S( 
35,5 li 
9,89, 

c.oci 

1 1,305 

93,636 

42,504 

11,190 

FTcmp, Manufactures of— 

Ganjali and Ohurrus 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

1,39,13: 

3,59t 

55c 

: > 8,2GC 

[ 2,DCS 

• 1,47,359 

3,597 

3,121 


Total 

4,10c 

i 2,508 

6,718 

Other sorts ... 

North America 
Mauritius .* 

Ceylon .. 

Australia 

Other Countries 

4,175 

6,055 

10,289 

9,186 

46,446 

2,126 

4,175 

5,556 

10,289 

9.I8U 

48,575 

Hides and Skins— • 

Hides 

Total 

United Kingdom 

France .. 

Bremen ... ’* 

Gibraltar 

North America 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

75,954 

33,21,34< 
1,76,OTd 
. 50,400 

7,055 
7,41,290 

26,129 

33,282 

2,126 

6,64,911 

10,083 

1,25,1 id 
167 
13.86ti 

78,080 

S3,76,251 
1,87,046 
56,400 
7,055 
8,69,414 
26,290 
47,132 


Total 

43,03,504 

7,05,020 

60,68,593 

Skins 

United Kingdom 

Franco ... 

Bremen 

Gibraltar 

North America 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

15.33,413 
12,024 
600 
1,200 
5,52,216 
8,681 
1,21,594 
230 

1,56,075 

3,086 

65,261 
221 
15,79 4 
25 

16,89,188 

15,110 

500 

1,2'M) 

0,07.477 

8,902 

1,37,385 

255 


Total 

22,29,858 

2,30,102 

24,00,320 

Horn, 

United Kingdom 

Franco . 

Mauritius 

Other Countries 

2,84,991 

83,308 

1,693 

12,167 

33,213 

11,194 

507 

3,18,201 

94,662 

1,008 

12,674 


Total 

3,82,224 

44,014' 

4,27,138 

India Rubber 

U nited Kingdom 

Bremen.. 

Gibraltar 

North America 

Strait s Settlement * 

China 

8,39:* 
1.761 
2,134 
52 • 

3,189 

13,983 

30,534 

22,383 

1.751 

2,43-1 
62.168 
3,189 
30,631 

Ivory— 

Manufacturer* cl 

( 

Total 

United Kingdom 
^ndts Settlements . 
n.ior Countries 

67,930 

3 2.409 
0,802 
3,102 

44,519 

1,552 

47 

1,12,419 

1 4.023 
6,802 
3*509 

_ . _ .. ~ 

Total 

23,733 

1,599 

24,332 




















































Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ex¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1KGG-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 1 
1807. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1807. 

Not Manufactured 

United Kingdom 

Hong-Kong 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

71,500 

21.938 

1,812 

9,337 

622 

150 

71,500 

22.50 

1.962 

9,337 

Jewellery, including Plate— 
Plate 

Jewellery of Gold, or of Silver, 
or of Precious Stones set. in 
Gold or Silver 

Total 

United Kingdom Total 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

1,01,5871 
34o| 

3,532l 

1,700 

772 

40 

1,05,359 

340 

3,535 

1,74( 


Total 

6,232 

40 

5,271 

All other kind* 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

8,553 

1,911 

100 

104 

8.653 

1,015 


Total 

10.3G4 

204 

10,568 

Jute 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

North America 

Other Countries 

63,41,900 

52,081 

3,26,825 

20,410 

7,28,768 

36,700 

70,70,60S 
52,051 
3,63,531 
20,410 

Jute, Manufactures of - 
Gunny Bags ... 

Total 

United Kingdom 

North America 

Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon 

Now South Wales 
China—other Ports 
Straits Settlements 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

67,41,210 

22,589 
10,41,084 
17,170 
1,10,5S5 
1,76,379 
30,335 
2,01,690 
11,790 
10,021 
13,162 

7,65,474 

1,59,333 
4,100 
1 954 
135 
. 3,500 

18,556 
1,350 
350 
3,900 

75,06,090 

22,f>89 
12,00.417 
21,270 
1,12, Vv. 1 
1,76,514 
33,835 
2,20,246 
13,140 
10,371 
17,063 


Total 

16,34,805 

1,93,178 

18,27,083 

Gunny Cloths ... 

United Kingdom 

North America 

Cape of Good Hope 
Australia 

Other Countries 

2,06,682 

17,64,258 

2,120 

47,475 

7,821 

65,705 

5,22,003 

2,61,287 

22,80.321 

2,120 

47,475 

7.821 


Total 

20,27,256 

5,77,768 

26,05,024 

Twine and Rope 

•••••• 

6,4S9 

41 

5.529 

Shell 

United Kingdom 

Prance 

Bremen 

Gibraltar 

North America 

Australia 

Straits Settlements '' 
Other Countries 

11,94,959 

1,06,109 

10,373 

1,875 

2,25,314 

2,760 

1,573 

4,182 

99,942 

12,515 

2,21*3 

12,94,901 

1,00,1.00 

10,373 

1,975 

2,37,829 

2,760 

1.573 

0,895 

Stick 

Other kinds 

Leather, Manufactures of— 

Maps and Charts 

Total 

15,47,245 

1,14,671 

16,61,915 

* * * ># 

31,266 

1 . A >4 

4,00C 

44( 

35.20?, 

l,$Bt 

• • . • „ 

12,927 

24( 

i 13,173 

.... „ 

25 


25 

--———■ — 



___J 
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British India. 






Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ex 
polled. 

* The new*Of 
ficinl Yea: 
1860-07 (1 
-Months). 

f A pril 
l 1867. 

12 Months, 
ended « th 
April ISO.. 

Mats 

North America 

Other Countries 

01,821 

16,101 

> 4,391 

30: 

09,223 

15,417 


Total 

79,936 

4,702 

84,610 

Metals, Indian Manufactured .. 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

5,10^ 

41,410 

9,219 

30,021 

61,961 

. 

1,142 

979 

8,151 

1,189 

5,108 

42,7.72 

10,1-,-S 

38.172 

63,149 


Total 

1,17,719 

11,460 

1,69,179 

Muak 

United Kingdom 
lOthor Countries 

0,8.75 

2/26S 


9,855 

2,268 


Total 

12,123 


12,123 

Natural Curiosities 

Oils - 

. l> •• 

1,6S5 


1,685 

Animal 


2,30,7 


2,366 

Vegetable, but not L:sential 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

North America 

Capo of Good IIopo 
Mauritius 

Ceylon .. 

Australia 

China 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Count rics 

4,12^050 
2,721 
42,9:54 
8.206 
1,81,132 
21,515 
68,381 
18,MO 
14,391 
52*84] 
50,819 

1,41,709 

4,677 

822 

4,537 

2,534 

47 

W > 

11.589 
i2. m 

6,54.068 
2.72J 
47,609 
9,028 
1,88,909 
24,0 9 
58,391 
18,103 
10,396 
04,430 
63,291 

Essential 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Hong-Kong 

Straits Settlements . 
Aden 

Other Countries 

8,67,37.7 

9,331 

3,793 

0,810 

13,978 

70,723) 

1.M.350 

l.nsal 

Si 

=,a 

10,47^725 

10,464 

4,r.os 

7,1*79 

13.129 

7 : 219 

I Mineral 

Opium 

• 

. ' 

Total 

,» ... 

1,03.709 

3,275 

<,0S!>| 

M3 

1,03,488 

3,118 

Hong-Kong 

China—Either ports ** 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

3.04,69,136 

6,83,46,030 

54,72,h77| 

23,633 

24,00,175 
Cl ,2.7,337 
4,11.945* 
o,ooo; 

3,28,69,011 
7,4 4,71,417 
5",8 4.722 
31.638 

Pcifumory 

■; i 

Total 

Uong-Kong 

Other Countries 

10,43,17,031 1 

21,510 

107) 

89,13,357, 

7,280 

11,32,60,39a 

29,790 

107 

LVocIoue Stone.' and Pearls ‘ .. | 
l 
1 
l 
< 

Total 

gutted Kingdom 

franco 

flongKong 

yr i i ?i Otilf 

Jtlicr Countries 

21,617 

2,91 

60,600 

61.290 

5.305 

35,489 

,,0 

2,500 

10,099 

4,000 

20,807 

2,93,500 

(,0.600 

72,299 

5,31.7 

39,469 


Total 

4,53,683 

17,499 J 

4.71,182 

























































fjXpOits. 



§L 


Provisions and Oilman's Stores 


Pago 

Salt 

Saltpetre 


Sealing Wax 
Seeds — 
Oil- 

Lin seed 


Mustard 


Poppy 


Bap© 


Teel or Gingolly 


Other Sorts .. 


Countries to which Ex 
ported. 


Declared Itcal Value. 
I The new Of- 


Unitcd Kingdom 
North America 
Bourbon 
Mauritius 
Ceylon 
l long-Kong 
China— other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
North America 

Total ‘ 


United Kingdom 
Franco 

North America 
Australia 

China—-other Porta 
Other Countries 

Total 


United Kingdom 
Franco 

North America 
Cape of Good Hope 
Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
Franco 

Hhor Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
Franco 

dlior Countries 
Total 

Uni tod Kingdom 

r ini ice 

Other Countries 
Total 

Franco 

3ther Countries 
Tot al 
United Kingdom 

>' l .UH.’f. 

th America 

i >ther Countrh;* 
Total 


ncial Year 
lSGU-tiT (11 
Months.) 

68,500 

8S7 

83,010 

1,33,890 

77,823 

1,00,699 

21,194 

77,905 

68,253 

6,15,133 

26,058 

26,727 


April 12 Months, 
1807. ended 3')th 
April 1S07. 1 


2,699 


6,111 

4,(551 

10,070 

5,003 

18,972 

2,867 


52,785 

1.12,741 


20,73.669 

2.701 

3,90,439 

3.97 

4 32,008 
6I.2S1 


29,77,131 

79.* 


32,58,435 

1,028 

35,20,222 

3,026 

479 

48,595 


57,933 

7,023 

7,023 

123 

2,32,5-K 

54,347 

99.32" 

1,29 

3,S6,51 


1,11,501 

6,63,32 


08,29,7811 6,74,831 


1,69,592 

11,405 

2,077 

1,83,164 

3,06,029 

2,95,519 

006 


61 , 205 . 

S87j 

83,010 
1, lu,HUp 
92,174 
1.17,269 
29,857, 
96,937, 
61,120 


6,73,006 

20,069 

33.750, 


69,908 

1,12,967, 


23,06.215 1 
2.761 
4,44,785 
3,971 
5,50,336 
55,578i 


33,03,6 ifl 
7SV)| 

33,67.9 H 
1.028, 
iO,v''H,517| 
3,025. 
«!* 
48,605 


6,02,753 

70,16.25 i 
72,762 
431 


70,89,447 

11,70,921 

99,416 

12,70,340 

1.19,030 
10,30.717 
79,420 
2,160 
57, 091 


1,631 

lil 

— 

23,611 

31 

23,650 

2,73,110 

600 


2,78,703 

60.973 

14,830 


SI, 363 

1,27.670 

37,559 

8,18i‘ 


13.52 2 *2 

5,70,806 
10,74.276 
70 , 1 . 
2.123 
05,272 


13.24,420 1.7.1,679 U,08,u.v- 


75,04,615 

3,71.228 

11,19" 

2,218 

1,81,911 

3,30,2 48 
2,95,519 
636 


6,26,103 

73,01,867 

72,762 

. 


73,60,170 

12,37.897 

1,11,305 
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British India. 


<SL 


Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Ex- 


• ported. 


Essential 


tit elk and Cowries 


Silk 


Silk - Manufactures of 


Soap 


Specimens illustrative of Natu¬ 
ral Science in any Department 


Spices 


Uriited Kingdom 
Mauritius 
Ceylon 
Straits Settlements .. 
Other Countries 

Total 

United Kingdom 
Franco 

Other Countries 


Declared Real Value. 

The now Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1806-67 01 
Months.) 

April 

1SG7. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1867. 

55,835 

7,997 

53.2G5 

40,030 

4,22,921, 

767 

7,969 

9,494 

6,466 

55,835 

8,764 

61,231 

49,524 

4,29,387 

5, SO,048j 24,600 

1,454 

1,078, 

146 175 

6,04,744 

1,454 

1,078 

321 


Total 


2,678 

175 

United Kingdom 


62,59,078 

6,17,777 

France 


15,04,687 

7,62,110 

Suez 


80,956 

90,915 

Africa—Coast of 


11,127 

.. 

Somnoeaueo and Meck- 
ran 

8,798 

3.SS9 

Other Countries 


14,968 

13,424 

Total 

.. 

78,79,G31 

15,08,051 

United Kingdom 


4,21,603 

33,013 

France 


34,064 

2,169 

Suez 


75,873 

54 

Mauritius 


11,007 

537 

Ceylon 


35,274 

Hong-Kong 


0,6J 1 

1,125 

Straits Settlements 


44,498 

Aden 


30,367 

*,906 

Red Sea.. 


20,187 

4,004 

Persian Gulf 

41 

1,54,013 

Other Countries 


39,999 

171 

Total 


8,76,729 

41,972 

Mauritius 


12,458 

1,5S3 

Ceylon 


12,237 

I 1,756 

China 


11,057 

1.806 

Sumatra 

4< 

1,340 


Straits Settlements 


17,997 

383 

Other Countries 

... 

5,333 

745 

Total 

•• 

60,4721 6,778 


.. 

23,354 

213 


United Kingdom 

Franco 

Bremen 

Gibraltar 

North America 

Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Ccylun 

Straits Settlements 
A don 

Berman Gulf 
Other Countries 


Total 



1 , 15,720 

GO 


0,807 

7*ai3 

16,5671 

006 

7,378 

‘ 22.221 

20,200 


2,653 

63,76,85$ 

22,80,833 


1,71,771 

11,127 

12,667 

28,112 


93,87,685 

4,55,516 
36,533 
75,927 
11,007 
35,811' 
9,51 4 


32,373 
20,-157 
1 , 53.707 
40,173 


9,-1,701 

14,041 
11,043 
12,303 
1.3W 
18,365 
6,078 


60,250 


23,567 


5,02,311 

2,25,748 

4,617 

2,076 

68,904 

3,804 

37,792 

1,39,400 

17,916 

24,118 

1.45.022 

1,03,331 


10 , 05,724 2.00,271 12,tn,033 
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Exports. 



1 

Principal Articleo. 


Declared Real Value. 

Countries to which Ex- 1 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1800-07 (11 
Months.) 

April 1 
1867. 

12 Month? 
ended 30th i 
April 1SG7. 

‘Spirit a 

. Total 

951 

120 

1,071 

Stationery, Country 

Unitod Kingdom 

Cevlon 

Other Countries 

93,379 

31,02-8 

467 

02 

93.379 

31,02* 

659 


Total 

1,24,874 

92 

1,21,906 

Sugar and other Saccharine 
Matter 

United Kingdom 

Bremen 

Africa-Coast of 

Ceylon 

China 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Sonmeoanee and Meck- 
rnn 

Other Countries 

6,54,764 
19,006 
16,819 
94,458 
3,812 
15,31i 
84,019 

5,eso! 

16,0G7j 

29,375 

44,2601 
4,0751 
3,359; 
6,838 

m 

595 

6.8 4,1:*.- 
19,006* 
16,81 
1,38,72 
5.837 
18.702! 
91,457' 

6,363j 
17,502, 


Total 

9,11,468, 

87,191 

9,98,6-531 

Tallow 

United Kingdom 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

414; 

1,312 

2,134 

231 

414 

1,312 

2,303 


Total 

3,860 

233 

4,0911 

Tea 

United Kingdom 

North America 

Other Countries 

35,35,736 

60,781 

751 

3,11,712 

10* 

38,47,441; 

56,781 

855 


Total 

36,03,268: 3,11,816 

39,15,0 s j 

Tobacco 

United Kingdom 
Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

A don 

Other Couutriea 

5,951 
7,58 \ 
94,511? 
8,803 
50.171 
3,15,2(53 
51,170 

1,137 

5 

702 

2.095 

22.180 

1,958 

T.088 
7,531 
94.517j 
O.olo 
52,266 
3,37,7-43 
53,12s, 


Total 

5,33,459 

23,377 

j 

5,01,831.. 

Wax 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

40,804 

129 

270 

41.“74- 
12v| 


Total 

40,933 

> 270 

1 41,203 

Woo'l — 

Boards and Planka 

.11 

37.75C 

> 1,840 

89,596 

Spars, and Oarp* .o . . 

..... 

74 


7 J 

Ornamental 

Ii nng Kong 

Othor Countries 

54,041 

32,741 

9,36r 
l 3,08! 

- 63,129 

> 35,833 


Total 

88,7S5j 12,471 

99,262 

Teak 

United Kingdom 
i Mauritius 

'China *’ 

tS; r.tit" Settlements 
Persian Gulf 
lOtber Countries 

9,16,177' 2,01,79/ 

1.11,797 
^4,?90 

20,770 

16.084! 

1.28,630, o,30< 

r 11,17.974 

1.11,797 
2 i,a 1 • 
2 * 770. 
16,06*1 
* 1,33,036 


Totar 

1 12,18,154 2,07,05*; 

r ( 14,71,231’ 


V ' L ‘ Nil 1- VI - 1, 
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British India. 






Declared Real Value. 

Principal Articlc3. 

Countries to which Ex¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
3866-67(11 
Months.) , 

April 

18o7. 

12 Months, 
ended 30th 
April 1807. 

Wool 

United Kingdom 

Franco .. ’ 

Sonmecanec and Mcck- 
ran 

Other Countries 

72,13,132 
i 0,710 

4,085 

15 

6,57,010 

77,70,142 

16,710 

4,OS5 

15 


Total 

72,33,942 

5,67,010 

( 77,90,952 

Wool, Manufactures of— 

United Kingdom 

Franco ... 

Suez 

North America 
Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Porsian Gulf 

Other Countries 

12,49,355 

‘9,72,694 

70,040 

32,313 

7,170 

61,021 

1,23,929 

13,183 

2.17,05 4 
l,S9,0Sl| 
1,440 
6,700 
1,050 
280 
35,397 
130 

14,00.409 
i 11,62,676 

71 ,4S< 
39,015 
8,22<: 
01.301 
1,59,820 
13,313 


Total 

25,20,705 

4,52,532 

29,32,237 

All other Articles which are not 
included in any of the above 
Clu&scs 


7,88,304 

1,00,605 

8.SS,8m 


Grand Total 

40,77,39,692 

5,77,72,973 

•16,55,12,565 


The Re-exports, or export of foreign merchandise, which it is 
unnecessary to give in detail, amounted to £1,178,356 in value 
for the 12 months and to £1,086,035 for the eleven months. 

BnUion and Specie .—The imports and exports were as follows 
in detail;— 
























mi hist # 



Imports of Bullion and Specie. 


< 8 L 


imports. 


Countries. 


(The ridw Of*| 
! ficial Year 
, 1900-07 (l ! 1 
I Months.) I 


April 

16U7. 


12 Month?, 
ended 30tli 
April 1S87. 


Gold. 


United Kingdom, including Sues 

Franco 

Coast of Africa 
Red Sea 
Aden 
Arabia 
Persian Gulf 
Bourbon 
Mauritius 
Ceylon 
Australia 
Singuporo 
Bourbon 
China - 
Hong-Kong 
Other Ports of... 

Other Countries .. 


Total 


84,76,899 

6,177,419 

1,46,630 

6,49,311 

3,16,415 

48,376 

12,40,843 

16,300 

3,47,677 

69,64,607 

76.92,338 

8,91,890 

16,000 

1.81.70,152 

62,69,289 

12,875 

4,58,14,721 


1,36,150. 

1,05,900 


16,900 
... I 
32,800 


6,87,130 

6,17,180 

1,21,900 


14,60,350 

2,54,239 


34,58,075 


36,12,055 
6,03,379 
1,46,539 
6.49,3U 
3,32,315 
48,376 
12,73,643 
16.390 
3,47,577 
76,61,037 
83,00,5] S 

16,000 

1,96,66.5'>2 
66 >23,528 
12,375 


4,92,70,396 


Silver. 


ing Suez 
Franco 

Oth r Countries in Europe 
Coast of Africa ... 

Hod Sea 

A ien 

Arabia 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Singapore . -'■’ rivat<! . 

( Government 
1 cnang and Malacca 
China— 

Hong- Kong 
Other Ports of 
•Siam ‘ Private 

(Government 
ether Countries 


Government 


Tutal 


76,28,190 

31,951 
66,00,719 
8 S 0 
2,80,130 
10,53,532 
10,27,933 
33,991 
26,27,871 
61,800 
45,420 
42,14,853 
95,60,226 
19,700 
3,98,592 

2.56.93,777! 

2,72,73,055; 

65,0151 

20,070 

9,685 


6,65.54,323 


23,10,553 

99,88,713 


3-1,931 

19,490 

66,20 209 


890 


2,SO,10'-> 


10,53,532 

08.000 

10,95,932 


33,991 

4,7-^733 

30,02,000 


61 8 ( j 


45,120 

2 39,490 

44,54,313 

3,97,560 

90,66,79*2 


18,790 

3,798 

4,02,39V 

29,59,216 

2,86,67.909 

89,70,291 

3,09,44.260 

6$0 

55,675 


20,070 

o’ooo 

18,G?5 

1,01,52,789 

0,67,07,112 


United Kingdom, including 8 U 2 z 
i' ranee 

Other Countries in Europe 
Coast of Africa .. 

Rd Sea 

Aden 

Arabia 

J’cMan Gulf 

Bourbon 
-Mauri this 
Cevlc n 
Australia 
^ingaporo 

Penan- and Malacca 
* hlUH— 

Hong Kong 
other Porta of . 

I^iam 

; Other Countries _ 

' -_ Total .. 


Total of Gold and Silver. 


1.11,39,040 

24.16,709 

71,58,133 

1,25,450 

8$0 

4,26,660 


17,02,813 


13,43,348 

84,900 

82,370 

37,68,714 

5,07,535 

94,100 

3,92.997 

1,11.79,360 

9.26,620 

76.93, ViS 

6,17,180 

1.05,36,391 

6.19,526 

3.4-.017 

3,703 

4,38,63.929 

44,45,560 

3,25,41,274 

39,24,520 

75,065 

t>60 

22,660 

9,000 

i vr.,r.r* ,rm 

1.36*11.464 


1,35,$5,749 
72 , 83,568 
880 
4 26,660 
17.02,' 13 
14.29,218 
62.37:» 
4*2.70,249 
01100 
3,92,997 
1,21.03,980 
63,09,518 
1 1 >,55,017 
3,46,818 

4,93 14,49" 
.. 01,67,791 

31,5*1' 


a a 










































Countries. 


trft I mlt a. 



EXPORTS. 


The new Of¬ 


12 Months, 

ficial Year 

April 

ended 30th 

lsee-or (11 

Months.) 

1807 . 

A]>ril 1807. 


Gold. 


|! nitcii Kingdo.ui> including Suez ~ 
j iYancc 

Coast of Africa 
Ro i Sea 
Aden 
\rapiii 

Persian Gulf 
vlauritiua 
Jeylon .. 

Australia 

-in;;a]x>re 

Penang and Malacca 
China— 

Hong-Kong 
Other Pom of 

Other Countries ... 

Tota l ... _._ 

_ Su.vr .it, 

United Ktecdom, including Suez {g^mmont 
u >anc<'; 

>thc-r Countries in Europe 
’east of Africa .. 
led Sea 

Aden- 
Arabia 
Persian Gulf 

Bourbon 
Mauritius 
’oyl. n 

Singaiwro 

Penang and M .’ eca 

•h'.iiri - 

Hong-Kong 
Other Ports o£ 

3iaiu 

>ther Countries .. 


Total __ 

Total of Gold and 


/Private 
( Government 

f Private 
1 Government 


/ Privato 
'( Government 
f Private 
{ Government 


f Private 
( Government 


65,21,775 

5,50,503 

! 

08,21,7 75- 
j 3,50,693 

1,64,000 


1,61,000 

36,900 

5,000 


30,900 

5,000 

9,320 

810 


0.820* 

840 

73,91,183 


73,91.158 


30,15,140 

45,09,1*5 

■4,000 

30,19,110 

45,09,185 

5*000 

2,03,500 

52,350 

5,000 


5,000 
2,98.:. 00 
52,330 
5,Ouo 

10,21*07:) 

2,60,000 

•33,500 

10,61,573 

2,60,000 

73,31,500 
3,11,309 
25,9961 
28,525 
4,500 

■‘500 

3,50,000 

13,020 

6,600 

"SOC 
70 31,500 
3,2 i. 109 
25,998 
31,125 
•4,500 

22,000 

20,400 

12 , 010 : 

6,000 

"• 1 

22,6o > 
20,400 
12,040 
6,000 

1,69,23,593 

4,16,020, 

1,73,40,21$ 


Silver. 


.mud Kingdom, including Sue/: 

Prance 

Kric-r Count;ies in i’r.p'po 
■«\.f t of Africa ... 

.led S'a 

Aden 

Arabia 

Persian Gulf . . 

.lourlion 
Mauritius 
I'eylon 
I Australia 
I Singapore ... 

f Penang and Malacca 


China— 

Hong-Kong .. 
Other Ports of 


Siam 

Other Countries - 


Total 



1 , 43 , 49 , 100 . 

3 , 50,598 

4,000 

1 , 43 , 50 ® 

8 , 50,593 

. 

6,000 

2 , 93,600 

57,850 


6.0(a) 

2 , 08*500 

57,350 


12 , 81*073 

43,500 

13 , 24,578 


74 , 95,500 

500 

3 , 60,000 

600 

78 , 15,500 


3 , 7^286 

38,025 

13,020 

6,000 

3 , 87*305 

• 13,025 

: ii 

0.320 

28,910 

20,400 

18,040 

••• 

9 , 380 - 

23.849 

20,400 

18,040 

. 1 

1 2 , 43 , 15,031 

4 , 16,020 

2 47 . 01,05 V 













































W NIST/?), 



rnns Sea-iso n?vr: Import Trade of Bnru.sn I\m.\ with Foreign” ok External Ports. 
| Vall;: of Articles Free of Duty. 


IHPQllTX, 

i 

1859.00. 

1 1860-01. 
j 

IS6I-G2. 

1862-03. 

1863-04. 

j 1804-65. 

1865-05. 

1800-67, 

(12 Months.) 


Us. 1 

! r,s. I 

F.s. 

Es. 

Iia. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


Military Stores 


Value of Art jfo, 100 laJ&ht in any on< of the tight years. 

...jl,0o,02,117| 70,95,05lj 1,02,96,324. 39,70,407| 27,39,263j 23,7S,GS4j 30,05,974 j 
l alar' of Articles (Free) ranging for all India und r Its. 100 lakhs in any one of the eight years. 


1,35,955 


A Tricultnra] Implements 
Books ami Stationery 
Cuttle, Ilor&ea, &c. 

Coals and Coke 
Cotton Wool 
Crains of Sorts 
ice 

Machinery 
•Malt Liquors 


Naval Stores 
Precious Stones 
Wool 


593 

8,64,270 

2,70,463 

52,041 

1,60,827 

2,50,90s| 1,62,484 

7,09,054 

' 8,13,588 

26, SO, 800 

i 35,46,090 

29,33,00: 

>1 31,21,075 

28,83,580 

0,63,080 

4,37,497 

3,83,925 

4,29,715 

3,45,750 4,04,GG6 

14,88,734 

29,97,290 

34,53,319 

27,47,053 

33,23,593 

35,76,126 46,69,090 

12,590 

35,050 

1,04,994 

! 32,22,691 

78,77,330 

08,03,108; 49,00,689 

1,43,971 

22,559 

71,424 

2,60,147 

8,10,445 

14,03,430 11,15,174 

2,39,388 

2,31,399 

2,87,247 

4,20,654 

2,29,044 

4,78,335 

0,19,939 

83,58,095 

82,61,230 

50,50,289 

! 45,43,598 

54,06,982 

47,75,195 

49,23,432 

12,90,219 

19,59,396 

13,13,109 

32,78,121 

25,01,000 

9,70,177 

12,15,557 

17,74,753 

8, OS, 277 

58,820) 

53,038 

44,952 

2,83,220 

44,212 

13,33,124 

12,79,106 

12,01,155 

15,43,974 

22,07,449: 

21,38,509 

75,23,989 

75,533 

5,80,001 

5,11,222 

8,00,173 

11,16,436 

9,S7,49S 

11,45,012 

,83,16,8341,77,01,664 

1,35,73,133 

1,99,98,821: 

2 , 77 , 20 , 539 ): 

2,50,17,384 

2,9S, 52,569 

.89,18,951 2,47,97.315 2,38,69,45t!: 

1 1 1 

2,39,09, 

3,04,59,802 2,73,90,0GS| 
! 1 

3,28,58,543 


92,097 
27,49,445 
5,70,500 
51,98,732 
29,43,835 
7,03,330 
2,49,973 
00,22,333 
Shewn against 
Duty Free and 
Dutiable. 
Do. 

24,75,829 

7,39,215 

2,20,45,^8 


2,21,81,843 


<SL 


\ 
















































UWlST/fy 



Sl 


British l ii'/iu 










































'Jy Free Sea Borne Export Trade of British India with Foreign or External Forts. 

Valve of Articles Free of Duty. 


Exports. 

i 

1S59-G0. 

j 

i 1800*61. 

1 SOI-62. 

JSG2-63. 

J 1863-04. 

“ 

1804-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-07, 

12 Months. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

| lie. 

1 -Rs. 

Fs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Value of Arlh'M s ranging y 

or all India under Its. 100 lakhs in any oi 
\ 

le of the eight \ 

Hear8. 


jOattlo .. 

1,83,101 

2,12,609 

1,95,836 

1,96,046 

2,39,467 

1,68/523 

3,35,825 

4,63,932 

t ’oilV . 

9. TIM 00 

24,90,952 

17,1414 

40.29,885 

42,04,890 

51,87,085 

GO, 86,024 

70,55,084 

48,52,604 

! 1 f air-of Sorts 

1,408 

0,270 

3,290 

9,4S4 

16,000 



;1 Jiilcs and Skins 
; (Haw) 

18,204 

53,57,083 

67,79,549 

75,75,301 

74,90,014 

51,42,993 

.7,96,607 

39,22,68$ 

7,12,094 

75,28,918 

Molasses or Jagree 

3,29,490 

2,15,014 

1,82,722 

3,40,234 

7,75,698 

1 

i Vt e'.'ouS Stones ... 

49,404 

27,556 

21,908 

64,215 

41,721 

9,890 

10,650 

4,71,182 

Salt 

29,041 

99,176 

1,15,697 

72,784 

93,499 

1,11,250 

1,12,807 

;Sni.ngIea—Teak 



11,550 

-20,160 


32,370 


SiJk Chassums and 
(’ocoons .. . j 


1,87,694 

1/52,314 

1,57,351 

1,24,277 

3,17,997 

3,72,578 


.Silk — Raw ...{ 

79,92,519 

90,12,807 

02,58,377 

80,03,499 

94,85,301 

99,17,815 

49,99,461 

93,87,685 

(Spirits . ... 

92,058 

93,520 

98,535 

34,794 

60,502 

9,018 

5 , 085 

1,071 

f Sugar and Sugar 
Candy ... 

.Tea- Assam 

92,84,751 

97,64,026 

72,78,150 

28,00,556 

64,14,801 

68,11,044 

22,94,354 

9,98,659 

970 

10,10,930 

13,02,986 

17,80,890 

22,03,938 

26,36,5X2 

25,85,505 

39,15,084 

IThnber and Wood j 

19,99,823 

15, IS,057 

41,79,415 

23,88,823 

17,82,628 

40,28,547 

31,27,930 

15,64,183 

Tobacco ..., 

2,87,108 

2,68,003 

13,10,390 

3,09,952 

4,07,96? 

7,-86,728 

4,82,366 

5,6 1,836 


2,12,18,050 

i 

3,08,11,830 

3,18,98,579 

2,76,07,088 

3,43,22,481 

3,68,21,857 

2,60,47,238 

2,98,58,016 

Total of A rticlesi 
| free of duty ...j 

- 1 

1.6,82,02,596; 

21,47,61,508' 

i 

24,83,97,853 

35,57,21/502 

52,42,53,621 

53,42,50,()(!.t 

50,61,63,626^ 

35,59,80,940 


I ree Sea-Borne Exports. 














































Total Value oj British Imports and Exports. 



The total value of the Imports and Exports (including '1 reasure) 
of British India, by Sea, from and to Foreign Countries, in each 
of the Years ended 30th April was 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1841 

10,202,193 

13,822,070 

24,024,263 

1812 

9,629,901 

j 14,340,294 

23,970,195 

1843 

11,046,894 

1 13,767,621 

24,814,515 

1844 

13,612,476 

17,999,554 

31,612,030 

1845 

14,500,537 

17,697,052 

32,203,589 

1840 

1 1,583,438 

17,844,702 

29,428,140 

1847 

11,836,587 

16,069,307 

27,905,891 

1848 

10,571.008 

14,738,435 

25,309,443 

1840 

12,549,307 

18,628,244 

31,177.551 

1850 

13,096,696 

18,283,543 

31,980.239 

1851 

15,370,598 

18,705,439 

34,076,037 

1852 

17,292,549 

20,798,342 

38,090,891 

1853 

16,902,240 

21,519,863 

38,422,103 

1854 

15,994,615 

20,778,435 

36,773,050 

11855 - 

14,770,927 

20,194,255 

34,965,182 

j 1856 

25.244,782 

23,639,435 

| 48,884,217’ 

jl 357 

28,608,284 

26,591,377 

55,200,161 

1858 

31,093 065: 

28,278,474 

59,371,539 

;1B59 

34,545,650 

30,532,298 

65,077,948 

1860 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

69,511,313 

|l 8G1 ■ * • — 

31,170,793 

34,090,154 

68,260,917 

1802 

37,272,417 

37,000,397 

74,272,814 

1863 

43,141,351 

48,970,785 

92,112,136 

1861 

; 50,108,171 

66,895,884 

117,004,055 

■1865 

49.514,275 

69,471,791 

118,986,066 

11806 . 

29,515,126 

62,591,301 

92,106,727 

i[867 

1 

30,639,282 

47,729,612 

78,368,894 






























X/' 


. . EnrigrntfjVm. 

i!lil , !! fi,p(s wbai'kid j rom cjrh p rr.ddtncp of Jirttixh fndici fo varlbtf< Destlanfi. ’ i„ each of 'the 
__ ended 301 h April. 


' \ CATS 

“■* ' CD it d 

i Sdth 
: Ai>riL 

j. 

i - 

i s 

1 ' 

1 X 
** ! 

1 c ! 

** 1 




Prom Madras. 

From Bom a. 

AV. 

Total from British Ixiua. 

I. 

a 

, Y. 

n 

0 - 
H 

y 

o 

H 

1 

o 

s 

3 

2 : 

H 

| j-j 

r=> 

<2 

0 

H 

j £ - 
'2 

77 

CL 

£ 

O 

H 

S 

H- 

X 

s 

c 

H- 

f 

g 

0 

H 

a 

.§ 

6 

ja 

! .£ 

1 

5- 

H 

cn 

0 

p 

4J 

to 

ti ’ 

S 

3 

a. 

t 

51? 

1 

s 

H 

y 

0 

H 

<»r 

o 

; 5 

X 

0 

H 

*3 

X' 

p 

p 

H- 

i •c 

a 

*5: 

1:3 

£ 

rt 

3 

a. 

X 

a 

0 

£r*~ 

[l 

j 

0 

Eh- 

} 

|1S56 .. 

M2. 1 .; 



.. 

1.617 

9,942 

j 

6,343 



330 

0,673 

700 

1 

' 0 , - 

P 


! 71X> 

15,368 

j 


j 1,947 

17,315 

I1H57 

3,3.14 j 




3,90s' 

7,212; 

4;10o 

~ 


700 

4,800! 

513 

0 

PS 

c * 

| 

513 ( 

7.917 



4,608 

12,555 

5-58 




i **• 

2,607 12,631' 
1 1 

5,894 

•• 


350 

6,241 

1.983 

p 

« p 
f br - " 

H 


1 ;983j 

17,741 



3,017 

20,758 k 

;j%p J 

IS.PSOj 




7. ::,2>23,312' 

1 1 

13,636 


... 

1 >25 15,481! 
| j 

6,252, 

If 


6,252, 

35,8(58 

- 


0.157 

•15,025. 

j 1 860 

17,606,! 




7,9*1: 

• ‘27,590 10,-751 

1 



1,965 12,716 

3 ,tn; 

iU 

C £ 



3,471; 

31,828 



9,949 

41.777 

,1661 

5,118' 

j 

1,453 



7,662.14,533. 

4,252 

981 

.. 

1,213 

6,479' 

860, 

A - •s 

K. 

860 

10,530 

2,487 


6,905 

21 ,K72 

ji862 ..j 

6,936f 


5,333 

H 

10,331 

22,600; 

5,768 



1,036 

6,804 ^ 





14,653 

5,333 


11,367 

31,358 





J 


- aeiJ 






Emigration 

discon- : 

I 





; I -’o"j 

2,281 1 

* ‘ 

M>t 

2,907, 

3,710 

7,825 ( 

4,121 


.. 

514 

4,065; 

; tinned during 

t Iris 

6,403 

804 

2,967! 

2,251 

12,190 

L . 











1 

l period. 



! 

| 





jl£> ; 

],HJ2 

- 

29 li 

2,043, 

1,433 

6,189 

2,707 

1,362 


... 

4,009 

) 





i 1,529; 

• 1,653 

2,013 

1,433 

10,258 . 

issr, .j 

6,€0$ 

401 j 

1,62 7 ' 

3,130, 

i,450j 

13,485 

2,327, 

■’3,624 

748 

425 

7,121 

936 ; 

None. 

| 

936 

10,131 

5,C32 

3,887 

lj875; 

2J ,515 

;iwr# • 13,115*. 

J 

-j 

2,842; 

1.906; 

19.96:3 

.. I 









( 




' 1 
•• 

19,9631 




1 




; 





• Xu Returns. 


J 




t 



47b 

. J 


4,509j 

5,188:10,176 

3,553| 

_ l 

2 S3 

... 

“1 

2,14J 

t 





' 


~ 


* 

12,3151 


* Including Reunion in 1S65. 

} Krr>.i Bengal only. 

L: iu I cngul and Madras only 












































































British I ad id. 

Coasting' Trail!?. 


<SL 


Total hnports in the twelve months mated oOth Aped 1807 . 


Whence Imported. 


. /From Bengal 
iJ „ Bombay 

p „ Siii»l 

V | „ Madras 

6- ^ „ British Ettrmah 

Total 

/ From Bengal ' 

P+: | ,, Bombay 

“ 1 Sind 

Madras 

itish Burmah 


o g / Sind 

c a \ ,, Madra 

O ~ ( „ Britis 


Total 

Total of Private and Government 


. /From Bengal 
® | ,, Bomlxiy 

£.( ,, Sind 

t 1 ,, Madras 

r ^ ff British Burmah 

.J 1,10,100 

29,27,215: .24,20,259 

-.7,41,471 

01,85,300 10,81,300 

36,08,042 ..| ;;; 

Total 

1,27,20,567 19,33,871 24,20,259 

/From Bengal 

5,3 : Bombay 

as{ s;n'> 

| g Madras 

V ^ „ British Burmah 

1 ‘ - 25,15,000 

5,00,000 

14,00.0001 

6,50,000 

Total 

20,50,000 5,00.000 25,15,000 

Total of Private and Government 

J ,47,70,557; 24,38,87149,35,259 


Into 

Total. 

Bengal, j 

Bombay. 1 Siud. 

1 

Madras J 

1 

British 

Burmah. 

Gold. 

Rupees. 

1,50,700 

84,500 

1,75,510 

Rupees. 

09,480 

1,18,020 

1,34,601! 

Rupees.' 

2,71,407 

Rupees. 

5,02,165 

3,10,110 

Rupees.. 
6,64,501' 

;;; 

Rupees. 

11,20,200 

7 32,91$ 

. 1,18,026 

1 2,19 101 

| 1,75,510 

4,10,710 

: 3,12,107 2,71,407 

8,12,311 5,64,561 

23,71,156 

1,00,000 

• 




1,00,000 

1,00,000 

i 




1,00,000 

5,10,710 

! 3,12,107 

( 2,71,467 

8,12,311 5,64,561 

24.71,159 


SlLVEf:. 


J 


42,41 .A01 .95,88,978 

6,5001 . I 7,47,971 

| 9,29,150, 81,95,750 
1,70,850 .. 37,8-1,892 


05,08,05170,49,662 3,15,97,303 


20,03,9 k; 


22,000 


20,03,946 

26,15,000 

6,00,000 

14,22.000 

0,50,000 


20,03,0461 22,000 70,60,046 

85,72,90^79,70,002 3,80,88,249 


Total op Gold and Silver. 


*j /From Bengal 
£ . Boinijcvy 

tS ) \\ Sind 

•n^3 I „ M lid ms 

^ g ^ ,, British Bnrnjah 

Total 


36,77,915 

. 

45,33,552 


1,52,81,207 


1,75,580 

13,59,407 

12,16,001 

... 46,60,211 75,84.073 
52,06,720 45,51,650: 

1 i 6,500 .. 

■ •■! •• 9,51,150 

.. 1 1,70,850 .. 

1,24,09,Mi] 

1,28.30,291 
I3,65,l>o7 
; 08,36,851 
| 47,10,40J 

27,50,978 

'u2,00,72'! 

193,85,211 85, ?5,223 4,11,59,105 





















































































Total Exports in the twelve months ended 30 th April 1807. 

'Vhitlicr Exported. 

From 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

1 

Sind. 

Madras. 

British 1 
Bunnah.' 

. /To Bengal 
~ 1 ,, Bombay 

,. Sind 

7 | Madras 

^ V tt British Burra ah 

Total 

/To Bongal 

4 i ] „ Bombay 

Si „ Sind 

r 3 | „ Madras 

V. ,, British Bunnah 

Total 

Total of Private and Govt. .. 

. /To Bengal 
-§ „ Bombay 

J«-> ,, Sind 

? 1 ,, Madras 

** V „ British Burra ah 

Total 

/To Bengal 
^ 1 „ Bombay 
c "i *. Sind 

1 ,, Madras 

V „ Britii.U Burmah 

Total 

Total oi Private and Govt. 

fc-tf ( i' 0 Bengal 
£ v 1 ,, Bomlx.y 

v.Z » 

r- u , •• M:ai' a» 

^ m British Bunnah 

Gold. 

Rupees. 

66,530 

5,19,850 

8,78,662 

Rupee.. 
72,255 

8,35,221 

4,46,585 

Rupees. 

1,46,256 

Rupees. ! 
1,37,295 
1,14,513 

33,550 

Rupees. 

3,74,755 

14,600 

Rupees. 
5,84,305 
3,27,349 
3,85,224 
9,81,035 
9,12,212 

14,05,092 

8,54,064 

1,46,256 

2,85,359 

3,89,355 

31,40,135 










... 

... 


14,65,092 

8,54,00-4 

1,46,256 

2,85,35$ 3,89,365 

31,40,125 

Silver. 

12,000 

18,72,293 

1,01,25,100 

30,69,180 

24,00,270 

63,74,140 

16,78,013 

18,400 

61,34,432 

8,49,019 

19,88,10T» 

;}0,34,392 

58,241 

l ,28,58,00-1 
27 $9,< 

24, 

83.23.074 

1,21,13,260 

1,20,09,153 

1 ,18,63,690 

18,90,413 

89,71,551 

36,92,633 

8,84,33,6i0 

14,03,946 

2,60,000 

10,15,000 

5,00,003 

35,00,000 

0,76,000 

1,25,000 

•i 1.76,000 

r., oo, ooo 
10,P>,000 
16,28,946 
2,60,000 

16,63,946 

10,15,000 

5,00,000 
L * 

35,00,000 

11,01,000 

> 77,79,916 

1,30,73,399 

1,28,78,590j 23,96,413 

1,24,71,551 

47,93,633j4,62,18,686 

Total of Gold and Silver, 

.1 

78,580 

37,90,080 
1,12,03,822 

I 31.6.1,485 

.. 125,24,209 
37.50,491, 
63,20,726'. 19,400 

1 . 

! 97,71,727 
| 9,63,532 

20,21,650 

\ 

■ 49.85,147 

' 1,97,811 
1 _.. 

1.79,18,309 
3 5.60,3s! 

37.56,191 
i,. -•.:;3.<' r .r 
.1.32,85,472: 

Total 

1,51,38,491 1,37,32,*. , ] 23,12,669 l,27,56,9'Hi‘51.?2.UbH 

l 4,93,63,7111 
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irade in the Fanr ?*Ia: |hs ending? iti^nst 


Mouth ended 31st August. 


i Four Months ended 31st August. 


FOREIGN THA.DK. 

I860. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

, Potal *Valne of Imports ... ....j 

Do. of Exports of Indian Produce. &e.| 
1 '<*. of Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
Do. of Imports of Treasure 

JX>. of .Exports of ditto 

Rs. 

■2,35,21,837 | 
2,00,70,993 ; 

7,64,725 j 
1,39,49,314 | 
1,03,99,858 

Rs. 

2,87,06,505 

4,16,05,743 

9,84,900 

57,95,238 

7,55,086 

Rs. " 

9,22,63,612 

13,02,64,173 

41,57,942 

6,19,22,255 

1,64,97,208 

Us. 

11,84,68,163 

.20,09.75,346 

37,89,453 

.5.09,20,883 

30.67,472 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

.. .. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V'^ssels. 

Tons. 

‘Xur jav and Tonnage of Vessels, distin-j 
gulsiiiiigtlit'ii* nationality—-Entered ... 

418 

1,40,949 

I 

447; 

1,70,140 

1,656 

6,30,720 

.1,73:4 

0,64,434 

Ditto, Cleared...! 

395 

1,30,266 

460: 

1,65,736 

1,672 

5,90,495 

.1,64S| 

0,56,155 

Xuinl>< . and Tonnage of Vessels Entered 
.tml Cleared from and to various 
(Countries — Entered 

1 

405 

1,33,679 

424 

1,55,311 

1,604 

5.71,138 

* 1 

.4,67H 

: 6,16,461; 

.Ditto. Cleared 

377 

1,19.029 

457 

1,58,135 

1,605 

5,44,426 

1,601 

; 6,20,436! 

_ 

Coasting Trade 

'With tiii: various Presidencies. 
i Number and Tonnage of Vessels. Entered 

166 

63,698 

184 

61,169 

1.454 

3.47,548 

1,629 

3,19,367 

Ditto, Cleared 

.232 

88,479 

.246 

1 84,249 

1»062 

3,39,512 

; 1,238. 

3,37,692 



Rs. 


Its 

) 

Es. 


Rs. 

T of ;> 1 Va hie of 1 in ports of Treasure 

2f 

►,38,733 

14 

,54,719 

1,61,51,232 

48,39,327 

Ditto »f Exports of ditto 

31,02,209 

9,92,739 

| 1.7. 

1.14,519 

oo 

< 1,238 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIIE ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE, 

Slefifi8(r.'ition ? 

SfNCE the year 1842 the Government of India had been occu¬ 
pied with the improvement of the law of Registration. An“Aci 
to provide for the Registration of Assurance?” was finally passed 
as Act XVI. of 1864, was amended in 1865 and finally amended 
and consolidated as Act XX. of 1866. Under this Act no instrument 
in writing affecting immoveable property to the extent of one 
hundred Rupees, or upwards, and no written lease of immoveable 
property for any period exceeding one year, can be received in 
evidence in any Civil proceeding, or be acted on by any public 
Officer, unless registered. Bfltvision is made for the registration 
of wills and written autlioflPbs to adoj t, and of all written in¬ 
struments whether concerning moveable or immoveable proper? 
by, but the registration of such documents is not compulsorv. 
A special effect is given to the registration of-bonds and other 
Written obligations for the payment of money. The amount se¬ 
cured by such an instrument when duly registered may be reco¬ 
vered without the institution of a suit, the registered security 
being enforced as a decree of a Civil Court, 

Mculi y*\s\— The chief feature in the working of they Act wc , 
die decreao* in voluntarily registered deeds. The Registrars 
Were up to March 1367 temuperated by a commission on the 
fees collected at the rate of 25 per cent, up to Rs. 600 anA at \X 
per cent, on all sums above that. Fixed salari have now beer 
substituted ranging from Rs. 75 to 150. Twenty-three Sub-re*, 
gistry Offices were abolished for want '>1 work. The Rrgis-. 
V"dr General mule a tour of inspecti 011 during 140 days h; 
vliieh 7 Registry and 81 Sub-Regipfry Offices were visit- d. 
The following table gives the wording of the Departincpt \\\ 
detail— " * 
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Madras, 


<SL 


Registration. 

Number of Registrations. 

1865-66. 

(12 months.) 

1866-67. 

(11 months.) 

Of Instruments relating to im¬ 
moveable property ... 

Bunds, Contracts and Miscellane¬ 
ous Documents 

Decrees affecting immoveable 
property ... 

. 108,922 

19,911 

10,959 

89,229 

11,196 

13,142 

Total number of Registrations ... 
Collections 

Expenditure 

139,792 
k 15,423 

17,030 

113,567 

24,187 

21,123 


mere was no reium u± *<=iu*« w *v 6 .~vv. — 4 _ 

was preferred. The number of refusals recorded during lSob-07 
was 1,050. Appeals were preferred to the Registrars in 
161 ' cases, in twenty-five of which the Registrars ordered 
registration, and refused to order it in 130 cases. 1 lie actual 
number of instruments registered under the orders of J.he Re¬ 
gistrars was 20 , and under the orders of the Courts 97. The 
nunibe” of sealed covers deposited was 38, of these 37 purported 
to contain Wills, a.ud one an authority to adopt. The number 
of such deeds presented open was 71, of which all but one were 
AViiis. The registration of this class of instruments is chiefly 
confined to the Tamil Districts. The iiumher of instruments 
specially registered was 7,964, against 12,715 in the previous 
year. The decrease is attributable to the enhanced cost of spe¬ 
cial registration in the t>ase of instruments of smf 11 value. The 
number of instruments presented for registration in a language 
no t understood by the Roistering Officer and accompanied by 
translations was 106. The dumber of registrations on payment 
of a penalty was 230. The number of special Powers of Attor¬ 
ney attested during the yeai was 1,484, and of general powers 
474. There were 1,478 attend ancc3 u t private residences by the 
Registrars and Sul -Registrars j u person, and 190 by persons 
deputed under a Commission The number of searches was 
038 and of copies and extracts panted 1,479. The General Re- 
Office 'lid the Mofussib Registry Offices wore but little 


* 













TAI NIST# 


liey ist ratio *1. 




resorted to tor the purposes of search. Sixty memoranda of 
decrees affecting registered instruments were received from the 
Courts. Some instruments were declared invalid, but no case 
had yet occurred of a registered instrument being declared a for- 

^ Bombay .—There is no return except of the Bombay Small Cause 
Court, of which it is remarked that the number of applications for 
the summary enforcement of obligations specially registered was 
239, being 214 in excess of the preceding year. 

Bengal .—The Act commenced with the 11 months which consti¬ 
tute the official year. The number of deeds registered was 1GG,787, 
against 98,183 which represents eleven-twelfths of the number 
registered in 18G5-GG. Of these registrations 92, 37G were com¬ 
pulsory, and 74,411 optional with the parties concerned ; and of 
the optional registrations again 45,215 were of instruments affect¬ 
ing immoveable property, and 29,190 of simple money bonds or 
otner personal contracts. The aggregate receipts of the depart- 
^ amounted to £29,310, and the aggregate expenditure to 
£-0,712; which leit a surplus of £8,598. The receipts were the 
greatest in Calcutta, and the Patna, Bhaugulpore, and Bajshaliye 
divisions ; and they were the least, as compared with the work 
performed, in the Chittagong and Cuttack Divisions. 

^ • 0 . Provinces .—The new Act made no change in the per- 
sonnel of the Registrars, who were usually the District Judges 
with senior Uncovenanted Judicial Officers, Cantonment Magis- 
tiates and in some cases Tehseeldars as Sub-Registrafcs. The 
t 'fal number Registrations was 1,43,1)34 of which 1,21,740 paid 
111 1866-67 against 1,26,012, of which 1,09,095 paid fees in 
■p previous year. The fees realized in 1866-67 amounts*! to 
5 s - 2 »48»08S, or an average of little more than ^s. 2, bei.,o- 
i 82,640 more than in 1865. The details of the principal 
classes ol deeds are as follows :— 



18*65-66. 

1866-67. I 


(12. months.) 

(11 months.) j 

l Instruments affecting move- 
nble property compulsory 

P to ditto Optional 

and Miscellaneous Doeu- 

41.346 

22,914 

50,258 

20.917 

Monts 

Mis . 

Cj * . ••• 

42,975 

114 

41,719 

156 i 

stnemente ... 

1,026 

i 0,274 


















Paajuh and Oud/i. 
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Punjab. _The following comparative statement shews the y .- 

tent to which the practice of registration has increased during 


Number 'Registered. | 1805. , I860. 

Deeds of sale or gilt, •••! 

Deeds of mortgage on land, &c. 

Leases and conveyances tor temporary ' 
transfers of real property, ... •••’ 

Wills, 

Authority to adopt, ••• ••• 

Contracts, ••• 

Obligations for payment of money; 
Betrothal and the like, ••• ; -- 

Total 

Amount of fees received, Rs; 

1-2,701 14,121 

15;245. 18,430 

880, 560 

110 00 : 

311 33! 

1,070 2,288! 

21,524; 25,52 P 

129 1«0 

52,112, 01,202 

1 . ! 

41,833’ 50,570 


mount oi mes icitntu, ... _ _ •— „— . 

mil -Tim pi s of feglstratiph ‘^^Q^lninst 

tow. The total number ol deeds registered was /b ,* >« W xm ' 1 
71 LOG in 1805. The fees increased father more than pm- 
uortiuiially. There was a falling off in the registration o obhga- 


vests, and nign prices. 

Kind of Deed. 

1 

1865. 

1866. 

flcoiB sale or gift of real property, 

j p-eds of mortage in do. 

I , 4 eases and conveyances for temporary 
transfer of real property, ... j 

Agricultural leases, 

Wills, ; . \ 

Authority t 6 adopts 

BetJrotlials &c., s .J 

Cc* 3 i tracts and sides of motoable property, 
Obligations for the payment of mom v, 
Receipts for moneys 

Other Documents, 

4,237 

10,823 

1,064 

065 

164 

63 
142 
2,815 
! 28,421 

1,502 
20,010 

4,343 

12,100 

1,114 

773 

8 >J 

50 

113 

3.0G3 

26,207 

2,197 

26,445 

Total, 

j 71,100 

76,469 

Amount of fees, Its. 

36,501 

1 _ 

40,153 
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Registration. 

y increase in the number of deeds of mortgage 
to tne progress of the settlement operations. 



Central Provinces. There are no returns. 

British B't nmah. There are no returns. 

Bevar. There are no returns. 

Mysore .—The Registration Act was introduced in May 186G 
anf ' was scarcely in full operation. The total number of docu¬ 
ments registered was 7,308, of which 903 related to monetary 0 b- 
ligations ; 50-5 to personal contracts, 54 were receipts and quit¬ 
tances, 121 leases, 5,G47 deeds of conveyance and 18 wills or 
authorities for adoption. The fees, amounted to Rs. 9,736 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 11,018 being an excess of expenditure 
over receipts of Rs. 1,882. There were 95 Registry Offices, in¬ 
cluding the General Registry Office at Bangalore. 

Coon /.—The total number of instruments registered was 793 
against 181 in 1S65. The receipts from fees were Rs. 1,349 against 
As. 270. Only one Will was deposited for safe custody. The total 
cost of establishments for registration was Rs. 1,429, being Rs. 80 
• m ex cess of the receipts. The want of publicity given to the 
introduction of the Act restricted its operations. 


The Civil Courts. 


■i —There remained 62,509 Original suits from 1S65 * 

A M091 were instituted in 1806; and 1,919 were remanded or 
ie-admitted. The total number during the year was, 2 54119 
•’gainst 2,52,093 in 1805. These 2,54,119 suits came before the 
Allowing Courts:— 

Bauch ayets 
Village Moonsiffs 
District Moonsiffs 
Cantonment Small Cause Courts 
Biancipal Sudder Ameens 
Assistant Agents 
yivil Judges and Agents 
o udges of Small Cause Court 3 


GS9 
... 51,747 
...161,241 
... 1,871 
... 4,259 
47 

... 1,805 

... 32,460 


Of n , 2 ’ 54 ’ ll!) 

th„ ?' V • 6 78 P er cenfc > or B89,992 suits, were disposed of by 
v,.. r oUowm g agency leaving 63,053 undecided at the close of the 

^ ot XU., 1, 


U 
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Madras . 


Courts of Judicature. 


Panchayets 

Village Moonsiffs 

District Moonsiffa 

Madras Court of Small Causes 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts 

Principal Sudder Aineens ... 

Assistant Agents .. • 

Civil Judges and Agents 

Judges of Small Cause Courts 

Do. os Principal Sudder Ameens .. 



Total 


< 81 . 


Ordinary 

Suits. 

1 

Small 

Causes. 

530 


. 40,132 


40,770 

66,109 


20,096 


1,806 

1,149 

1,864 

39 


‘ 480 

496 


10,250 

•! J- 271 


89,371 

1 1 

1,00,621 

1,89,992 


The decisions in these cases including those pending from I 860 


fill ts 


were in the aggregate. 

Decided on merits 
Dismissed on default 
Adjusted or withdrawn 
Otherwise disposed of (not including 
merely transferred) 

Pending 

Suits remained on the files of the Lower Courts on an average from 
j l days in the Cantonment Small Causo Courts to 2 years, 7 
months and 20 days in ordinary suits in the Assistant Agents’ 
Courts. The suits instituted during the year were of the fol- 


1,03,018 

14,400 

47,348 

4.025 

02,321 


1.00 128 
13,728 
43,747 

3,293 

62,844 


lowing character:— 


Description of Suit 

1865, 

1866, 

Connected with land revenue 

Otherwise connected with land ... 

Por lion cs or other fixed property 

Connected with debts and wages, &c. 

Do. do. caste, religion, &c... 

Do do. Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. 

Total 

5,646i 

13,395 

5,192' 

1,41,156 

458 

2,282 

5,77 b 
13,583 
5,530 
1,41,070 
416 
2,126 

, 1,63,129 

1 ,68,-‘>00; 




















































The following table exhibits the working of the High Court 
in its Original Jurisdiction :— 


Z 5 
6 

fa 

.5 o 
B 

2«2 


u 

a 



12; S4 S’ 102 

I 


Disposed of on 
Merits. 


a 

« 

a 

o 


US 


174 


Suits. 


•2 o 

a io 


433, 


100 


There were pending before the High Court 48 regular and 
273 special appeals, and 94 regular and 566 special appeals 
^ere received in 1866, making a total of 142 regular and 839, 
special appeals. Of these 94 were regular and 248 special from 
Civil Judges, 317 regular and 318 special from Principal Sudder 
Attiecns, 05 regular appeals from Collectors and 9,530 regular 
from District Moonsiffs. The appeals were thus disposed of :— 


Decrees confirmed 
Do. amended 
Do. reversed 
Suits remanded 


Regular. 

68 

7 

20 

14 


Appeals dismissed adjusted or withdrawn ... 
Do. otherwise disposed of ... 2 


Special. 

530 

10 

48 

18 

28 

26 


There were thus disposed of 111 Regular and 660 special ap- 
pe ds ; 31 regular and 179 special appeals remained on the files. 

J he average duration of appeals was 3 months and 1 day. 

326 Civil Petitions before the High Court the orders and 
vv ero confirmed iu 193 instances reversed in 49 ; 26 were dismiss- 
er * ° n default, 2 remanded and 1 otherwise disposed of leaving 55 
pending. In 215 Criminal Petitions, 139 were, dismissed, without 
perusal of record, in 26 the sentences were confirmed, in 7 amend- 
°d, in 19 rev , rse j. anc | 5 were otherwise disposed of, 1 with- 
0ut perusal. 


The total value of suits stood thus 


u 2 
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| 1865. 

1866. 

Before the High Court, Appellate Side ... 

14,01,125 

18,37,659 

Do. other Courts—Original 

150,22,438 

174,84,076 

Do, do. Appeal 

15,08,287 

20,19,733 

Total 

179,31,850 

213,41,468 


Bombay. — The number of original suits instituted in the High 
Court was 1,617. There were also 37 appeals from Division 
Courts, of which 36 were disposed of Of the whole, 728 
cases were decided, 824 dismissed ; 1,210 motions were made 
and 2,031 orders were given in Chambers. There 32 Eccle¬ 
siastical, 29 Equity and 342 Insolvency motions. Of applica¬ 
tions for probate and administration 193 were Ecclesiastical 
and 474 Insolvency. There were 11 Ecclesiastical, 17 Equity and 
2S7 Insolvency causes. There were also 2 special causes from the 
Small Cause Courts both of which were disposed of. 


Appellate Jurisdiction. 

1S65-G6. 

Pend¬ 

ing. 

jl S6G-67. 

1 

Pend¬ 

ing 

Regular Appeals 

30 

12 

51 

24 

Special „ 

1,099 

322 

1,056 

17 

Applications for Admission of Spe¬ 

1,01G 




cial Appeals ... ... 

17 

923 

29 

Miscellaneous Applications Granted 

1.449; 


1,447 


„ „ Rejected 

191 


199 



Regulation District Courts. —There were employed in those 
courts 10 Judges, 1 Joint Judge, 10 Assistant-Judges, 9 Prin¬ 
cipal Sadder Ameens, 8 Sudder Ameens, 76 Moonsiffs and 744 
Pleaders. The Joint Judge was at Rutnagherry, where the ar¬ 
rears were very heavy. The suits pending from the previous 
year were 40,529. The number instituted was 123,325, making 
atot' 1 of 103,854. Hie number of decisions was 138,852, leaving 
25,002 stats pending. Of the suits decided, 11,991 wore for 
land, and, the remainder concerning debts, wages, &c. There 
were 114,715 of the decided suits cognisable by Courts of Small 
Causes The average tin-je the suits pended was 5 months and 
4 days. 
























The Civil Courts. 
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Sindh. The Sindh Courts’ Act was assented to by the Go- 
veinor General on 2nd June. The purely judicial functions 
hitherto exercised by the Commissioner in Sindh were abolished, 
ihe Judges ot the Subordinate Courts were appointed by him and 
the mode of executing decrees against certain privileged Sirdars 
y. as to his prescription. The number of suits on the 
nles was 10,198; against 11,028 and the number decided 
ijf- 0 ; . a S a ^ nst 10,024. Of the suits decided 0,504 were for 
i aintms and the rest for Defendants. The value of the suits 
was Rs. 8,00,547, against Rs. 5,59,770. The number of appeals in 

rrnn WaS aucl tlle Dum ber decided 247, leaving a balance 
ot 100 appeals. The number of appeals in 1805-00 was 408 

i r'L t lC imuib< L r ,lcci,Jed 314. The value of appeals was Rs! 
, 0j y a 8 ain st Rs. 29,151. The number of appeals in the Sud- 
, t.ourt was 54, and the number decided was only 9 and the 
duration of each was 291 j days against 551 in the previous year. 

a length due to the fact that the .Sadder Court had not gone on 
circuit since 18G5. 


° f SUi ‘ S " 2,208 osainst 2,471 ““ d 


G \ ime Courts.—The following table gives the workings 
ox the .Bombay court:— 71 



ao-mn- f i n u . mt ' u,ureu Ior over Ks. 500 was 1,212 
R s . | i J( wx’ 0' r - and in 148 of such suits the claims were in excess of 
all (],„ •, 1 excess . eing abandoned. The excess abandoned in 

4 Court r counted to Rs. 31,982. There were hied in the 
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Bengal. 
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losed of, 11,IdS were for amounts below Its. 100, and 2,148 for 
amounts’ from Its. 100 to Its. 500. The average cost of cacli 
suit was Rs. 8-2, and the average duration of the suits was 24 
days. The receipts were Rs. 92,040, and the baiance, after 
defraying the cost of maintaining the Courts, was Rs. 36,955. The 
receipts exceeded the cost in 3 Courts, Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
■md Ahmedabud. The Court at Belgaum had a deficit of Rs. 
5,337. A Small Cause Court at Poona supplanted 4 Moonsiffs’ 
Courts, and its receipts were more than double its expenditure. 
The number of suits in the Small Cause Court Kurraehee was 
1,903 against 2,056. The number decided was 1,621 against 1,799. 

Bengal. —The suits on the original side of the High Court 
were 
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tit-ion, and possession of lands was Rs. 77,40,642. On the appel- 
bd'i side the total number of suits was 4,697, of which 460 were 
regular, 3,442 special, and 795 miscellaneous. The result was 
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k amount of institution fees realized on the appellate side was 
>• 2,VO 438, against Rs. 3,00,554 of the preceding year. The va- 


;s ^ _ _ ^__ 

P IG ?Jfe. amounted to Rs. against 

i »^6,3ob. Ihe working of the court in its Testamentary 
-1 11 testate, Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions * 


seen :— 


is 


Description of Cases. 


Probates granted 
Letters of Administration 
Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty 
Ecclesiastical Suits 
Marriage Licenses granted 
Miscellaneous orders 
Insolvency cases 
Protection orders 


Vestin 


Suits 




hearing, dividend, and other orders 
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In Courts of 

i 

Suits Decided on their 
Merits. 

Total Number of Cases j 
Disposed of. 

Original. 

i 

Appeals. 

Total. 

Original. 

j Appeals. 

Total. 

Judges 

189 

9,365 

9,554 

221 

10,141 

10,362 

Principal Sudder Ameens 

3,609 

9,469 

13,07S 

4,027 

9,831 

13,858 

Sudder Ameens 

4,754 

... 

4,754 

5,338 


5,338 

Moonsiflb 

101,073 


101,073 

115,Gil 

1 


115,611 

Toial 

109,G2o|l8,834 

128,459 

J 125,197 

19,972 

145,169 


The total number of suits decided in favour of the plaintiff was 
79,179 against 81,016 and 29,G08 against 27,543 in favoured 
defendant. In the average duration of suits an improvement is 
seen in every grade of court, but the lowest. 
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The value of suits decided in 1866 was Rs. 4,17,98,423, against 
Ks 407,19,566 of the preceding year; and the value ol suits 
pending was Rs. 1,93,23,927, against Rs. 2,21,10,556. _The net 
revenue derived from stamp amounted to Rs. 18,07,152. The 
cost of the Civil Courts aggregated Rs. 17,41,949, or less by Rs. 
65,203 than the income realized from stamp fees. The out-turn 
of miscellaneous works is given in the following table:— 
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Nobth-Westekn Provinces.— The number of suits instituted 
during the year, whether original suits or appeals aggregated 
243,725, exceeding the returns of the previous year by 28,57b. Of 
these there were instituted 78 ; 673 original suits and appeals in the 
ordinary Civil Courts, 16,197 in the Non-Regulation District 
Courts and 11,051. in the Small Cause Courts. The Miscel¬ 
laneous cases numbered 137,804. The increase was due to 
operations of the Revenue settlement, the changes in the Cotton, 
trade, and the increasing prosperity of the province. Of the abo ve 
suits 8,196 cases remained pending at the close of the year against 
9,278 at the close of ’65.. Fifty per cent, of the cases were disposed 
of on their merits,. 20 per cent, on confession, 13 per cent, by adjust¬ 
ment, 10 per cent, ex-parte, 4 per cent, was struck off on default and 
8 per cent, submitted to arbitration. There were 15,215 Rent cases 
being' an increase of 2,685,casesdecidedbytho Revenue authorities 
of which 21 per cent, were appealed to the Civil Courts. The 
majority of. the cases were decided by the Tehseeldars, whose 
Courts were popular, and,.easy of access. The High Court to as¬ 
sist holders of decrees in the prosecution-of their claims and also 
prevent theim from keeping decrees hanging over their debtors 
advised the Subordinate Courts in* awarding interest subsequent 
to decree to lix a. lower rate than in ordinary cases and to re¬ 
duce the expense of execution. The effect of this was that out of 
751.492 execution granted 23,-286 or. 29 per cent, were fully and 
17,313 partially, executed. 


In the J udges’ Courts the average duration of oases was 3 months 
end 23 days. ° In the Principal Sudder Ameens’ Courts the aver¬ 
se was 2 months and 23 days, in Sudder Ameens’ 1 month and. 
17 days, and in Moonsiffs- 27 days. A Rent case occupied on an 
average 3 months and 6 days. There were-610 persons impri¬ 
soned 0 for debts aggregating Rs: ; 1,65,816; The value of stamps 
in the Civil Courts, was Rs. 11,08,971. Salaries and estab- 
li- aments, including the High Court, cost altogether Rs. 
13,43,223; being a net cost to Government, of Rs. 2,34,252. 
The average value of each suit was Rs. 271; the average- 
amount of costs, Rs. 30; and the percentage of costs to value. 
Rs.. 11. 
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The CUM Courts. 
The High Court. 
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Besides these 156 miscellaneous appeals were decided, and or- 
•aers passed on 549 petitions, exclusive of 174 applications for 
, . a(ll pissiou of special appeal. In the Non-Reg illation Pro¬ 
vinces the works of the Civil Courts stood thus 
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^on confession ; and 17 per cent, ex-pcnix; 29 percent, of the 
decrees were fully executed. The average duration of suits in the 
Benares and Allahabad Courts was 7 days; and in the Dobra 
Boon Court 3 days, but at Agra it was 19 days; owing to the in¬ 
clusion of Muttra within the jurisdiction of the Court, and 
the arrears in consequence of the Judge’s illness. The income 
from stamps, fines, and fees amounted to Rs. 45,346, and the cost of 
the Courts to Rs. 46,019, being loss to Government of Rs. 073. 
Small Cause Courts were established in 11 Cantonments in 
which 4,343 cases were tried. Of these' 1,107 were decided on 


confession, 1,083 on the merits, 843 ex-parte, 689 by adjustment, 
842 on default, and 159 by arbitration—leaving 120 eases pend : 
ing. The largest number were in Nuseerabad fend Meerut. Nearly 
half the suits were for shop debts. 


PUNJAB,—The chief changes were the establishment of the 
Chief Court with two Judges, one a Barrister, in supersession of 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner ; the introduction of the 
Civil Procedure Code and the admission of Pleaders to the Court-, 
The number of suits instituted was 1,65,970 against 144,065 
in 1865. Including cases pending from I 860 there were 1,72,461 
cases on the files of the several Courts; of these all were disposed 
of during the year at an average duration of 18 days but 5,903 
cases. The original Civil suits were disposed of by the following 
agency : — 
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And in the following manner:— 
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The following table shows the character of the litig ation in the past seven years : — 
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Description of Suits. 


iReligious suits connected with shrines, caste, &c., 

Claims to customary fees, 

/Suits between masters and servants, 

(Suits for trespass direct, e. g. wrongful entry, personal injury 1 -, &c., 
(Suits for trespass indirect, e. g. libel, nuisance, &c\, 

(Suits connected with marriage and betrothal, ... 

(Suits for breach of contract, ... 

[•Suits between partners, 

{.Suits for parole debt, ... •• 

Suits for debt on account, 

'Suits on registered bonds, 

(Suits on unregistered bonds, 

; Suits for debts between bankers or traders and agriculturists, ... 
Suits of banker.:- of traders against each other, 


Numrer of Suits instituted. 
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The aggregate receipts of the Small Cause Courts were Rs. 
1,07,673, but refunds were made to the extent of Es. 2,559. The 
net income was thus reduced to Rs. 1,05,114, while the expendi¬ 
ture aggregated Rs; 1,10,346,-being an actual net loss of Rs. 5,232. 

The Cantonment Small Cause Courts , 8 in number, dispos¬ 
ed of 6,509 cases, of which 41 per cent, were decided on confes¬ 
sion; 12 per cent, adjusted, and 9 per cent, decided ex-parte.- 
The total value of suits in all the Civil Courts was Rs. 87,60,398, 
and the average value of each suit Rs. 52. The total costs of suits 
amounted to Rs. 8,32,194, or 9*5-per cent, on total value litigat¬ 
ed.. The average cost of each suit was Rs. 4-6. Of 9;686 ap¬ 
peals for disposal in the 'Deputy Commissioners' Courts , all were 
•disposed of but 566, the duration varying from 4 to 141 days ; 
the average being 24 days. Appeals to Commissioners increased 
from 5,559 in 1865 to 7,041. Their average duration was 59* 
days against 43 days in 1865. The pending file increased from 
5,042 to 1,397 cases. There were 6,654 appeals disposed of, 
4 which 959 were summarily rejected; in 3,865 the decisions 
^vere confirmed ; in 528 the decisions were reversed, in 349 cases 
they were modified, and 953 cases were remanded. 

1 lie Chief Court .—1 here were 1,551 civil appeals preferred to 
the Judicial Commissioner and Chief Court against 645, the in- 
erease being due to land suits which were formerly heard by 
the 1 inancial Commissioner. The cases were thus disposed of 
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to- 6 : ;408' cases remaining from the previous year gave 92,382 
cases for disposal; of these 72,151 were applications for execu¬ 
tion of decrees, and 672 applications for leave to sue in forma 
pauperis. While 88,939 decrees were granted during the year, 
the number of applications made to the Court for execution was 
66,344: In all, 66,146 applications were disposed of, of which in 
30,9*37 eases the decrees were executed ; in 17,813 cases the de¬ 
crees were executed in part; and in 17,044 cases no part of the 
decree was executed. The total amount realized during the year 
in execution of decrees was Rs. 15,70,501, of the aggregate value 
of decrees put in execution; of the total sum realized, Rs. 
5,88,378 was. paid voluntarily into Court before application Rs. 
7,69,365 was paid after attachment, but before sale ; Rs. 2,12,758 
was realized-by actual sale of goods ; 484 persons were imprison¬ 
ed-, but 45 for a period longer than 3 months. 


OtTDH.- 


-The numbers for 1865"and 1866 wnre:— 

Disposed of in 
other ways. 
13,091 


227. The suits were thus disposed of :■ 
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Decreed by confession, 
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leaving oil cases penning, iiie proportion decided* on trial 
was about* 40 per cent. The average duration of suits was 21 
days the same as the former year. There was an* in*'/ease of 
appeals iiv the Courts of Deputy Cotnmii: ioners, a slight de¬ 
crease in those of Commissioners, and a large increase in that 
of the Judicial" Commissioner. The numbers-'"were :— 
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Small Cause Courts .—During the year a Court was opened 
in Lucknow, with derided success. The average duration ot a 
suit in the Lucknow Court was 12 days, in the Lucknow Can¬ 
tonment Court 8 days, and in the Fyzabad Cantonment Court 11 
days. The work done was as follows :— _ 


Court. 

Institut¬ 

ed. 

Disposed 

of. 

Pending. 

Lucknow* City, 

3,315 

3,290 

25 

„ Cantonment, 

591 

588 

3 

Fyzabad ditto, 

206 

206 

0 


Central Provinces.— Litigation increased in a greater ratio 
even than during the preceding year. The number ot orujiual 
suits was 45,250 involving property to the amount of Rs, 
48,79,975 against 89,188 suits in 1805 valued at Rs. 81,24,495. 
The average value of each suit was Rs. 110, against Rs. 77. 
The proportion of increase in the several classes of suits was as 
follows:— 


Species of Suit. 

institi 

18G5. 

ited in 

18GG. 

Inheritance, 

177 

172 

Marriage, betrothal, &c*, 

291 

298 

Religious shrines, and customary fees, 

142 

306 

Personal service, 

468 

539 

Mortgage, 

134 

60 

Tenancy, &e., of houses, 

314 

337 • 

Specific performance, 

551 

644 

Torts, 

521 

564 

Partnership, 

205 

265 

Parole, 

6,651 

7,900 

Debt on account, 

5,380 

6,244 

ff on bills of exchange, 


364 

„ on unregistered bond, 

20,612 

21,517 

on registered bond, 

332 

. 446 

Ode r suits not in- ) Real Property, 

1,403 

1,566 

eluded in the above, j Personal property, 

2,063 

2,962 

. I 

39,188 

45,250 
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The Civil Courts, 


Sl 


nit one-hftn of the whole litigation, was suits between 
mouey-Ieudevs and agriculturists. Cases between bankers or 
turners jell hum 4,028 m the year I860, to 3,327. Out of 43 394 
suits only 1.108 were left pending. The average duration of each 

avers t fe- ^ a S$ ve 25 da >' s - Each suit was heard, on an 
aveiane 2, times. The average cost of each was 6| per cent on 

IS*’ aS , C01iipa r d , T lth 9 per cent ^the previous year. The 
suits were disposed of thus :_ J 

Struck off on default, ... 

Settled out of Court by compromise, 

•J udgment confessed, ... 

Decided ex-partc, 

Deferred to arbitration (nearly,) ... 

Decided on their merits after trial, aiwo 

whL a C>^' t0 f he Deputy Commissioner’^ Courts, were 90S • 

and of the n er<3 H. before the Courts of Commissioners 

the dmlicial Commissioner. The appellate Courts upheld 

-c ouler in 04 per cent, of the cases - modified it in S, reversed 
he n m rema Fl ed 13 H re-trial. Less than 5 per cent of 
days*'in C Co left P end “ g ' Their average duration was 43 
l its 7onnmssioners, and 14 days in Deputy Commissioners’' 

wore a 1 O^ V^u misc c dl<meous business before the Courts 
decree ’ ' applications tor execution of decree ; of these 8115 

par 459 H eXem,ted . iil m > W decrees ^recSS^ 

^ in , : . • lm ^ d i.-Hi 08 persons werJ nd^ 

Of which ? w f e , 1 - 4 ? 8 clauns to attached propertv laid 

•n.eL;;. 'S ™ ,h "t « 7 ,f ' “ 4 196 

was I 1 140 ' 1 n V • Cause Courts durino* the year 

*•« “ im 0fihese f 000 


15 per cent, of total cases. 
8 ditto. 

34 ditto. 

U -ditto*. 

1 ditto. 

23 ditto. 

~')3: 


British Buhm \ h P . 

,,f Registrars with iurisSction V'T' Was ti,c appoint 
:,0 °- Di he RecorS Coni ? n + u ng , t0 Suits U P to Rs 
■ aiding at Ran.mon 00 * - at the «?«» of ^05 there 


number *6(5 of JB", * nd ' 

**»* 1 .' & tS, ■&.«»? offers! fe 

mamed nt Rangoon and 78 1 1 a . ba ^ ee of 04 eases te- 

; 'a It irS Lr f' aec 3 l30 i s.dte«““ the , P^edin^ 


t-s were instituted and 3,077 


l-.i , ***«« piace ,! | 1 

decided; and at the latter 3 370 

posed ot, leaving respoctivn 1 V V1 ” an< 

l ] * la m of 117 and 90 suits 


/2 were instituted and 3,804 dis- 
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British Burmah. 

courts SI suits were connected with 
immoveable property to which 8 suits in the Registrar’s 
Courts also related. Of suits unconnected with immovea- 
IJ > property 385 were tried by the Recorders and 4,636 by 
the Registrars. The total fees and fines levied in the Recor¬ 
der.:’ Courts for the past year amounted to Rs. 10,446, which add¬ 
ed to the receipts on stamps, makes a total of Rs. 74,898 rea- 
li ed, while the cost of the establishments for both those Courts 
amounted to only Rs. 56,184. The average duration of a suit in 
the Recorders’ Courts was 21 £ days and in the Small Cause 
Courts 8 1 days. The following* is a statement of the -work of all 
the other Courts ;— 




Divisions 

Pending at tlic com¬ 
mencement of 

18G5-G6. 

Number of cases in¬ 
stituted during 
1SG5-GG. 

f 

Number of suits dis¬ 
posed of during 
1805-66. 

© • 
m 

O 

o 

o 

r£J ^ 

•4-J O 

gs 

ji u-4 

| 9 
Q±— 

. 

■+=> 

p 

EH 

Amount value of property litigat¬ 
ed in Original Suita. 

Value of Stamps. 

Costs of every description in Ori¬ 
ginal Suits disposed of. 

i 

Total. 

TotaL 

Total 



I 

1 



Es. 

Es. 

i its. 

i 

( 1865 

310, 

14,049. 

14,047 

312 

G, 56,779 

48,270 

80,911 

| PcglT, 

... < 

312 






1 


( 18G6 

16,0.70 

16,158 

224 

9,37,193 

60,391 

1,15,640 

Tcnassc- 

J 1865 

181 

G,945 

7,001 

125 

7,56,370 

16,926 28,015 

1 

rim, 

• ( I860 

125 

9.949 

6,958 

14G 

j 2,19,170 

15,082. 25,259 


( 1SG5, 

1-15 

4,840 

4,919 

GG 

2,18,332 

17,075 

25,546 

Arakan, 

• 1 





! 


| 

1 

1 

/ 18CG 

CO 

5,190 

5,202 

63 

2,46,9S3 

18,520 

30,732 


( 1 SG5| 

636! 

25,834^ 

25,967 

o03 

16,31,481 

S2,27C 

1,34,472 

Total, 

.. i 


1 






( I860, 

503 

28,208 

28,318 

433 

14,03,346 

99,993 1,71,631 



-133 

X 2,394 

1 

x 2,351 

-70 

-2,28,135,' 

X 17.717; 

1 

x 37,159] 


































Of the original suits disposed of, 12,062, or 61*4$ per cent., 
were decided on their merits; 3,613, or 18*40 per cent., re¬ 
jected, dismissed in default, or transferred; 2,751, or 1202 per 
cent., compromised; and 1,201, or 612 per cent., decreed ex* 
parte. The total value of the original regular suits litigated being 
Ks. ] 1,03,646, and the total costs thereon amounting to Es. 
1,72,012, the average cost of each suit was Its. 812, or at the 
rate ol Its. 12*2 per cent. The following table exhibits the gene¬ 
ral nature ol original regular suits instituted in all Courts 
below Coinndssioners:— 


Nature of Suits, 


Pegu. 


Tenas- 

serim. 


,—Suih connected with immoveable property. 
Houses, 

Lands, 

Mortgage, ... 

Fisheries, ... 

Inheritance, ••• 

Other cases, ... 

J I-S-' tj not connected with immoveable property. 

D( bfc, ... ... .. 

Damages for breach of contract or loss or 
injury to property, ... ... 1 

Damages for personal injury or wrong, 
Marriage and d i vorce, 

Inheritance, ... . J 

Other cases,... ... ...I 

Total, 


90, 

581 

14 

311 

50 

365 

4,259 

800 

1,454 

1,4(54 

87 

3,867 


Ara- 

kan. 


39 

584 

19 
11 

20 
67 


Total. 


11 

280 

31 

23 

156 


1,034 1,190 


271 

04 

150 

43 

1,314 


102 

49 

246 

47 

1,114 


140 

1,048 

64 

42 

95 

5SSi 

6,483. 

1.233 

1,567 

1,8GQ 

m 

6,295 


! 13,065 3,216: 3,30,9 19,590: 


J 


The following ore the statistics of Appeals .v- 
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average duration of appeals and second appeals in the 
Courts of the Commissioners of Divisions was as follows :_ 


The Civil Courta. 


I -- 

Description 
of Suits. 

Pegu. 

Tenasserim. 

Arakan. 

Months. 1 

Days. 

Months. 

Days. 

Months. 

Days. 

Appeals, ... 
Miscellane¬ 

1 

27 

i 

17 

... 

24 

ous, 

... 

7 

... 

1 


2 


- v.,, ( a uune oeiore tne Chief Commissioner’s Court At 

Wm mm6 “ CemeM ° f 5 bo yea,'2 special appeals rnd 6mi.il 

gfSlSr pend ng bcf » rc 1 a* special appeals Sd 
miev^u ne0US cases were mstitutecl; 11 special appeals ■ :,, f 
luS a a ?r U8 i case ® ^ ere decided and 11 cases remained before 
™ *f the 5‘ loso °f the year. The average duration of a special 

2 dav! "t\ 2 m r t lS r 9 , days and a miscellaneous case 2 months, 
1 ■ lc v.due of the suits before him aggregated Its. 7,151 ’ 

th^vnf ' de mutnber of suits filed rose from 8,547 to 10 Odd • 

fi? lSV 0f th i e + r perty Htigatcd ^ MisSo to 

1<)5 md th f average of each suit from Rs. 173 to 

cases ,2p extra Assistant Commissioners disposed of 7 117 

\i:q 'Sts:™ 3* 

and avcrf '5° duration of the suits were as follows “ 


Courts. 

Akola. 

Ooinrawutty. 

Melikur. 

—_ 

1866. 

1865. 

iSCS. i860. 

1866. 1 1800. 

J? ! '!' ut y t-'oiumissioners’, 
w!?‘- ditto, 

A-t ditto, 

;ifc aAsst d0 ’ ;; 

404 

►44 

0 

40 

! 77 

244 

72 

0 

72 

107 

200 7i 

121! 49 

0| 0 

91 22 

481 o 

oj 0 

167 65' 

0i -1 

o! 0 

80 32 


Woon. 


63 

48 

0 

0 

54 


2 

22 

18 

0 

20 


Only 445 of tie whole number of suite! - i , , ^ , , 

»- 7 « «, disposed of lUiritio Iho yet 7 '"S 1 .' C “ ««• 

° J etU > nt all the Courts, 0,970. 
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per cent, were compromised , -ox x . ~y 

125 withdrawn by the plaintiffs. In the district Appellate 
Courts. 133 cases were pending at the close of 180.)and ‘~^'W e 
instituted during 186(5, making a total of 861 against 1 , 00 o m 
the previous year. Of these, 097 were decided on their merit-, 
the decision of the Lower Courts being reversed in 203 cases or 
in 2912 per cent., and upheld in 494 or /()'&< per cent. Of the 
remainder, 11 were compromised, 69 remanded for re-imestiga- 
tion and 14 only dismissed on default. At the close of the year 
therefore, 70 - were pending, The average duration of these ap¬ 
peals fell from 87 days in 1865 to 65 in 1866. On the Commis¬ 
sioner's File, there were 116 Appeal Cases; the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners’ decisions were upheld in 07, and reversed in 27, of these, 
two were compromised and six returned for re-investigation, lea\- 
in<> 14 cases" pending at the end of the year, the average dura¬ 
tion of each having been reduced from 206 days in I 860 to 62 
days in I860. There had been 32 appeals preferred to the 
Court of the Resident at Hyderabad, of which 11 were rejected 
on the ground of informality, 19 were dismissed on their merits 
and two were remanded for re-investigation. The sum thus liti¬ 
gated on appeal to this Court amounted to Rs. 2,9 ( 414. 
There were 814 persons imprisoned by process of the Civil 
Courts for debt. Some 75 per cent, of the whole litigation has 
ber-i; disposed of in the four Courts of the J udicial Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioners. 


Mysore —The total number of civil suits instituted in the pro¬ 
vince was i 2,978 against 18,415. The value of the suits instituted 
during the year was Rs. 16,61,321, and the value disposed of was 
Iis. 1 3,95,023. The number of original suits instituted in the Civil 
Courts' of the province of Mysore in 1866 was 12,342, being; 4,670 
j^ SiS than the number filed in 1865. The decrease is attributed 
to the rules for the limitation of suits. These suits were dispose 
^d of in the following manner :— 


Withdrawn, transferred, or struck off, 

Decreed without contest, efrparte, 

9t on con Cession, 

ljy compromise and consent, 

Py arbitration, 

Contested and decreed, for plaintiff in whole, .. 
,, in part, 

for the defendant, 


Pending at the elouo of the year, 


4,594 
2,332 
2,199 
730 
11 
1,807 
1,13 3 
475 




13,381 

444 






The following statement shows the proportion of the total num¬ 
ber of decisions passed by each class of court of original jurisdic¬ 
tion :— 



1865. 

1866. 

Amildars, 

Sur-Cauzee, 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Deputy do., 

Small Cause Court, 

Cases. ’Percent. 
12,121 6508 

•0 

1,607 8*71 

76 -41 

4,651 25 20 

i 

Cases. | 
5,845 
277 
547 
81 
6,244 

Per cent. 
45*09 
210 
4-20 
0*61 
48 0 

18,455 100- 

12,994 

100- 


There were 2,092 appeals filed during the year; or 44 more than 
the year before. The arrears, however, were reduced from 110 
to 89, and the average duration from 86'8 days to 54 days, 
There were 7,362 applications for execution of decrees, as com¬ 
pared with 7,193 in the year 1865, but the arrears have been re* 
duced from 869 to 49b. In 1,037 cases real property was at¬ 
tached, and in 597 cases it was sold. There were 113 cases of 
imprisonment, and 114 in 1865. 


Cookg. —The following statement shews the civil work :— 


The arrears from 1865 were, 
There were received by transfer, 
„ by remand, 

Instituted during the year, 


48 Suits. 
7 „ 


1,133 „ 


Total for disposal, ... 1,191 

Of this number there were disposed of, 1,168 
Transferred, ... ... 7 

- 1,175 


Leaving balance at the close of the year, of 16 

ibe average duration of those 16 suits which remained at the 
fnd of the year was 73 days, and all of them had been filed with- 
ln year. The average duration of the suits disposed of was 
days, and the longest duration of any one suit was 580 days, 
paused by the absence of the defendant. In 1866, there were 
instituted 1,133 suits, being an increase of 108 or move than 10 
per cent, on 1,025 filed in 1865. There were 604 suits brought 
"V bankers or traders against agriculturists, and 617 in the pre- 
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vious year. Tlie original suits were disposed of by the different 
grades of officers in the following proportions :— 


By 2 Soubadars of towns, ... ... 40*49 per cent, 

„ 6 ^ „ of Talooks, ' ... ... 47*77 „ 

„ tlieDuryaft Cutcherry, ... ... 11*39 „ 

„ the Suj^erintendent of Coorg, ... - ... *35 „ 

The annual value of suits amounted to Rs. 1,41,609, being an 
increase of Rs. 29,495 on Rs. 1,12,114, the value in the year 
1365, which was an increase of Rs. 31,756 on the amount of the 
year before. The average cost of the suits was Rs. 10. Of 
1,168 suits disposed of in the year, there were decreed for the 
plaintiffs 916 and for the Defendants 39 leaving 213 otherwise 
disposed of. The Superintendent disposed of 40 appeals during 
the year and left no arrears ; 52 were disposed of by the Duryaft 
Cutcherry, leaving 4 in arrears at the close of the year. The 
total number of Civil appeals made in the Province during the 
year was 86. Of 98 appeals disposed of, only 23 resulted in 
favor of the appellants, while 3 cases were remanded. 01767 
applications for execution pending and filed, 748 were disposed 
of, leaving only 19 undisposed of at the end of the year. The 
amount'recovered during the year was Rs 41,914-12-9. The 
average duration of the cases disposed of w r as 70 days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

Madras, 

The Crimi nal Courts .—The number of offences and complaints 
Vas 147,29:1, ip which 318,522 persons were involved. Of these 
* 0757 cases, or 66'4 per cent., were brought to trial, and 188,854 
persons were arrested or summoned. In 77,449 or 79 2 per cent, 
ot these cases tried, 131,252 persons were convicted; 25,190 
cases, or 171 per cent, of all charges preferred went by default, 
were withdrawn or were otherwise disposed of. The property 
lost was valued at Rs. 13,27,022, of which Rs. 3,14,242; or 24 6 
\ Vas recovered, against 20-2 per cent, recovered in 
ibOo-bb. As compared with the previous year there was an in¬ 
crease ot 7-7 per cent, in the number of offences and charges 
preferred viz., 6'7 per cent, under the Penal Code and 8‘4 per 
cent, under special laws. Of 188,854 persons arrested and pro- 
ceeded against during the year, 69‘4 per cent, were punished 
against GO-3 per cent, punished in 1865-66. The distress con¬ 
sequent on the prevalence of high prices produced an increase 
1 0111110 ar| d caused riots which were, however, promptly re 
pressed. Only 197 Europeans were convicted by the various 
courts against 319 in 1865-66. Under the Penal Code 79 414 
fences were committed and charges preferred; 42,069 cases or 
Xf f? er cei,t - inv olvmg 96,414 persons, were judicially disposed 
,i Convictions were recorded in 29,948 arses (or 71 percent of 

SnSt w?’ agabst 66 / 31 P“ tried - murderswere 
thr wl’ the avera o e of seven years being 285. In 112 cases 

dc.th ff o n iT- were Convicted 5 8 ? of those were sentenced to 
Of C „S to transportation tor life, or to less punishment. 
cuip a bl e homicides, there were 110, against 7S in 1865-66 

Prev? WGre 1/0 att ? m P ts at Sluclde snorted, against 205 in the 
1 srious year. Also 12o cases of -onc« a ] ment ( i • V 

a nndonment of children were <• .ported, ami ; n °? , cUf 
ngious were obtained. ■ m o 7 cases con- 

magistrates, including Heac s °f Villages, disposed 
i *?.«* cA .m,l Sorted 127,021, 6M pe?™ 7 
81,849 persons implicated' Heads of Villages sunn 
ls p 08 ed of 30,400 cases, ^"-st-class Subordinate Magisfa 11 ]^ 
summarily disposed of under the PenS ( v f 

®nL’f S - «r Subor- 

Venal Code, and convict- 1 * $7 per cent,, of all persons 

¥0L - XII., Pari jt x 1 
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.tUhd by- them. Under special laws 8,023 summary cases 
were settled by magistrates of this grade; 18,021 persons, or 
82 per cent., of all tried, were punished by them. Magistrates 
with full powers summarily determined 7,813 cases' under 
the Penal Code, and convicted 9,44-4 of the persons tried. 
U nde'r special laws Magistrates having full powers summari¬ 
ly disposed of 15,719 cases, and convicted 16,603 of the 21,711 
persons tried. Magistrates of all classes held preliminary inves¬ 
tigations in 3,640 committable cases. There were committed to 
the superior courts 2,556 cases involving 7,012 prisoners; 1,884 
cases, or 74'5 per cent, of the whole, being committed by the su¬ 
bordinate magistracy. The Judges’ courts disposed of 2,564 
committed cases, and convicted 4,228, or 60 per cent. The 
High Court tried 217 cases and 440 prisoners, convicting 366 
persons. 1,987 cases and 5,914 prisoners were tried by Sessions 
Courts ; 3,429 of the persons so tried were convicted. 

Police .—'The strength of the Presidency Police Force, ex¬ 
clusive of the Madras Town Police, was 1 Inspector General, 
1 Assistant, 4 Deputy Inspectors General, 21 District Su¬ 
perintendents, 19 Assistant Superintendents, 4S6 Inspec¬ 
tor; and 23,871 Constables; being a total of 24,403. The 
Force was lb per cent under strength. Of the constables 20,862 
were employed on general police duty, 1,860 in guarding con¬ 
vict establishments, 1,538 in the Salt Preventive Service, and 
143 on preventive duty on the frontier. The cost of the es¬ 
tablishment, including pay and allowances, clothing, accoutre¬ 
ments and other expenses, was Rs. 33,24,438, and Rs. 25,010 in 
addition for village watchmen and local servants orRs. 33,49,448 
in all. I he average cost per man was Rs. 145 per annum, or two 
annas, a head of the population. The strength of the Madras 
Town Police, mounted and marine, was 783 and its cost was Rs. 
1,90,138. Hie number of dismissals and resignations largely 
decreased. Thedehth-w, e of the Force was 20 per 1,000. There 
were admitted into flospn-.j 10.145 men for the treatment of 



•Tails. 
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of the previous year the balance at the credit of the fund was 
Us. 5,08,610. The Police executed 313,302 processes to com¬ 
pel the appearance of 306,775 persons before Criminal Courts; 
of these 31,103 were warrants against 37,690 persons and 
278,839 were summonses against 279,220 persons. The average 
daily number of convicts under Police guard in 40 regular prison 
establishments was 9,799, shewing an increase of 20 3 per cent, 
over the previous year. The steady increase in the number of 
inmates in jails had become a very heavy charge on the Police 
Budget; the cost of guarding amounted to Its. 1,53,648, or 
Bs. 15 per convict. Thirty-seven prisoners escaped, of whom 
nineteen, or fifty-one per cent., were recaptured. By accident 
6,981 deaths occurred during the year 1866-67 against 7,086 in 
1865-66 ; 4,948, or 71 per cent, of all accident deaths occurred by 
drowning. The suicides exceeded those which occurred in 1865-66 
by 1T7 per cent., and the average of the preceding years by 
71 per cent. There were reported 9,046 fires, involving a loss of 
lal lives, and nearly thirteen lakhs of rupees’ worth of property. 
The magistrates of the town of Madras disposed of 8,593 cases 
under the Police Act, convicting, in 6,458 cases, 9,501 persons, 
there was a slight, increase in the number of thefts, but a consi¬ 
derable decrease in the number of other offences committed and 
tried before the town magistrates during 1866-67. 

Jails .—The daily average number of prisoners in confinement 
luring tbe year was 9,808, being 1,658 in excess of tbe number 
confined during 1865-66. The proportion of the sexes admitted to 
prison was, of males 14,683, of females 822. Of the 21,021 convicts 
ln JaiI 2,246 were able to read and write, 833 could read only and 
13,636 could neither read nor write. Subsequently to admission 
mto Jail, 17 had learned to read and write, 22 to write, and 118 
read. The expenses of Jails for the eleven months eudino- on 
ihe 31st March 1867, exclusive of Police guards and buildnms 
amounted to Rs. 7,29,969, of which Rs. 4,96,411 were expended 
account of food, include. as for sick. The cost per 
prisoner was Rs. 75, an increase compared with 1865-66 du- 
nng which the cost was Rs. 56. There were 1,134 deaths in 
hospital during the year, being at the rate of 11 -561 percent 
V 1 , t . he average daily strength ; m 1865-66, there were 1 055 
-maths, at the rate of 12 944 per cent, on the average daily 
strength. In the European Jail at Gbtacamund want of disci- 
Plme and of order prevailed at the beginning of the year, and 
•Kr 111 ?SF* fe ^arges for food led to the dismissal of the 

iW r i aud *f ea . d ^ Var J de , r ; , J n C P n ^ 01le rs were employed insaw- 

g tWhber, relaying and metallmg the prison yards and in menial 
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uties. Manufactures wore taught in many of the Jails throughout, 
the country. At Masulipatam, manufactures were confined to coir- 
mat making; at Tanjore, rope-making, spinning, basket and coir- 
rnat making were taught; in the Chittore Jail paper was manufac¬ 
tured, and blacksmith’s work carried on ; at Vellore, coir-mats 
and towels were made ; and in the Madura Jail baskets for the use 
of the Jail were manufactured. At Chingleput weaving and tow¬ 
el-making were carried on. In the Rajahmundry Central Jail 
weaving, carpet-making, boot-making, carpentering, and black¬ 
smith’s work, pottery and brick-making were taught. In the 
Salem Central Jail intramural labour was confined to weaving, 
coir-mat making, and rattan work ; and in the Coimbatore Cen¬ 
tral Jail the only manufactures taught were cloth and cumbly 
weaving and mat-making, labour being more emergently wanted 
for :he construction of the new r buildings. The sale proceeds of 
manufactures in Jails amounted to Rs. 19,770, after deducting 
the charges incurred in the purchase of raw material. Thirty- 
five prisoners escaped during the year: of these thirteen were re- 
apprehended, and one was shot in the pursuit. Pardons were 
granted to eleven prisoners, the unexpired portions of their sen¬ 
tences being, in the case of five prisoners, remitted on account 
of mcmable illness; in five cases, on account of services rendered 
in re-capturing convicts who escaped from the Coimbatore Jail 
in July 1866, and in one case for good conduct and service ren¬ 
dered as an artificer. 

Ilomba.v, Siiiiili mid Aden, 

The Criminal Courts .—There were disposed of on the ori¬ 
ginal side of the High Court 3 motions and 131 criminal cases 
during the eleven months ending 31st March 1867. The follow¬ 
ing return gives the criminal work on the appellate side. 
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1865-66 

51 

128 

184 

70 

205 

404 

1,042 

1866-67 

47 

130 

75 

142 

236 

160 1 

1.090 
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There were disposed of by the Sessions Courts 822 eases and 
1,594* persons, against 1,098 and 1,998 in 1865-66. The number 
of convictions was 809, against 1,005. The number of witnesses 
summoned before the Sessions Courts was 7,822, and the average 
distance travelled by each was 17 miles. The total number of 
offences in the Regulation Districts was 36,509 against 27,971 
and the number of trials was 35,586 against 27,233. The num¬ 
ber of persons tried was 67,876 against 29,051 of whom 37,179 
were convicted and 30,697 acquitted or discharged. The Magis¬ 
trates in the Regulation Districts held in all 1,290 preliminary 
inquiries, resulting in 807 committals and 483 discharges for 
want of evidence. Of the sentences passed by the Criminal 
Courts, 40 were of death, 39 of transportation for life, 50 for 
transportation from 7 to 14 years and 7,698 of imprisonment for 
different periods ; 3,828 persons were sentenced to fine only, and 
8,518 to fine in addition to imprisonment. There were 355 
cases iu which whipping was inflicted in lieu of other punish- 
ment, and 82 in which it was inflicted in addition to other pun¬ 
ishment. Of the 355 offenders whipped 129 were juvenile offen¬ 
ders and 226 wore adults. The largest number of trials was 
under the head of “ hurt,” “ criminal force,” and “ assaults,” under 
which heads there were 8,688 convictions against 7,170 in 1865. 
There were 906 convictions for theft of cattle and 7,895 convic¬ 
tions for other thefts. In all 2,018 criminal appeals were dispos¬ 
ed of in the Mofussil, of which 831 were by the Sessions Courts 
and 1.187 by District Magistrates. In 1,452 cases the sentences 
of the lower courts were confirmed, in 387 reversed, and in 179 
altered. 

Sindh. 


The total number of offences in 1866 in this province was 
12,938, the iiiimlh i of trials being 10,383. The number of per¬ 
sons tried was 19,206, against 18,820 during the year 1815. 
Of 19,206 persons tried, 9,164 were convicted and 10,042 were 
acquitted or discharged. There were disposed of 27 cases of 
murder, 13 of culpable homicide, 5 of attempt to murder, 26 
Of causing grievous hurt, 2,936 of hurt, criminal force, and as- 
? tl - U i’ o 0 ° ul T e unnatural offences. There were also 

J, 1 ® 1 ?' 7tT 1,904 of theft or misappropria- 

I •/ fof 1 °f °^ er thefts and misappropriations, 5 of 

1 ,• * ’ r 0 . n ^' nva y robbery, 51 of aggravated thefts and ex- 
01 U ’ U . an |vJ° l f 1 v uo , t 011 the highways, 770 of receiving stolen 

3 928 'nV ;T h T l)rea j5^T6 of forgery, 62 of adultery and 
* 288 ot Oilier ei fencec Of the sentences passed by the crimi- 
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were of death, 8 of transportation for life, 
for more than ten and less than fourteen years; 


'courts 11 

transportation - — — : — . 

3 969 prisoners were sentenced to imprisonment tor different 
periods, 4,347 to fine only and 1,407 to fine in addition to impri¬ 
sonment. Whipping was inflicted in lieu of other punishment in 
689 cases and in 89 cases in addition to other punishment. Of 
the 689 whipped, 82 were juvenile offenders and 607 were adults. 
In all 2,43") criminal appeals were disposed of in the year 1860 

_ 190 by the Sudder Court, and 2,245 by the Courts of Session 

and the District Magistrates. In 1,925 of these appeals (he sen¬ 
tences passed by the lower Courts were confirmed, in 338 they 
were reversed, and in 172 they were altered. 


Aden. 


The criminal suits disposed-of at Aden were :— 



1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Convicted. 

! Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

j Acquitted. 

I i 

Offences against the person 

Do. do. property 

Do. do. public justice 

Do. do. weights & measures 

Do. do. coins & Govt, stamps 

j Miscellaneous 

Total 

264 

156 

13 

1 

533 

3 

*** 

’*2 

i 

ISO 

188 

G 

2 

557 

8 

9 

17 

968 

5 

933 

973 

950 


Police. —During the eleven months ending 31st March, 
4 cases of murder came before the Police Magistrates. In two 
of these the accused were convicted and sentenced to death. 
The third, a woman, was also convicted and sentenced to 
death, but the sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life. In the fourth the accused, who were four Euro¬ 
peans, were convicted of a most atrocious murder and sentenced 
to death. There were also tried during the year 6 cases of cul¬ 
pable homicide and attempt to commit culpable homicide, 11 of 
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causing grievous hurt, 10 of -robbery, 18 of abduction, 
.se-breaking by night and theft, 1,816 of assault, 204 
of cheating and obtaining money or goods by false pretences, 
238 of receiving stolen property, 25 of forgery and using forged 
documents, 16 of perjury and conspiracy, 8 of offences against 
the coinage laws, 1,276 of riotous conduct in the public street 
and 981 of breach of the municipal laws. In 1866-67 there 
were brought before the Police Courts 18,459 persons against 
25,763 in 1865-66. Of the 176 criminals committed to the 
High Court, 134 were convicted and 42 acquitted. Before the 
Police Courts 11,990 were convicted, imprisoned, fined, flogged, 
and 0,284 acquitted. Four persons were acquitted by the Court 
of Petty Sessions. The following table gives the caste of the of¬ 
fenders before the different courts:— 
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Europeans. 

Iudo-Briton 
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.1,973 

12 

933 

31 

9,031 

494 

4,424 
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572 
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• 3 

17,743'. 7ii 

1865-60 

2,038 

12 

1,09G 

40 

14,993 
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5,613 

145j 

| 801 
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186 
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20 
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Decrease 

113 
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i " 

113 

9 

5,367 

23 

l.isol .. 

229 

1 

23 


. 7,034 

270 
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Ahl +r t lc 1 ollCo Courts the summary convictions by tin 


Amount of 

1866-67 

1865-66 


Property stolen. 
Ks. 

••• 1,97,542 

••• 2,01,301 


Increase 


decrease 


••• 63,759 


Amount of Property recovered. 


1866-67 

1805-66 

Its. 

... 94,008 
... 93,743 

Incvease 

••• 265 

-Docrea'.e 
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The following statement shows the number of thefts and rob¬ 
beries committed daring 1866, contrasted with 1865 : 



Number of Amount of 

Amount ol 

Percentage 


Thefts and 

Property 

Property 

of Property 


Robberies. 

stolen. 

recovered. 

recovered. 

— 

Kurrachee. 


Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

. 

2,588 

1,05,196 

61,893 

58*835 

186G 

2,061 

91,221 

54,842 

60-120 

Increase ... 




1-285 

Decrease ... 

524 

13,975 

7,051 

.. . 

Hydrabad. 





1865 . 

3,099 

1,43,690 

72,859 

50-706 

1866 

2,488 

81,393 

49,073 

60-29 

Increase ... 

... 

... 


9-584 

Decrease ... 

521 

62,297 

23,786 

... 

Shikatpoor. 





1865 

2,793 

1,02,963 

46,700 

45-36 

1866 . 

3,181 

1,08,521 

15,894 

42-29 

Increase ... 

388 

5,558 

• .. 

... 

Decrease ... 

• • • 

... 

806 

307 

Frontier . 





1865 ... *«• 

549 

17,575 

4,660 

26-51 

1866 

•189 

16,013 

5,470 

34-159 

Increase ... 

. . . 

... 

810 

7-649 

Decrease ... 

60 ' 

1,562 

... 

... 

Thurr and Parkier . 





1865 

410 

19,730 

13,472 

68-28 

1866 

28G 

16,256 

12,218 

75-016 

Increase ... 

... 



6-88 

Decrease ... 

124 

3,474 

t’254 

... 


Jails .—There were 22,015 prisoners, exclusive of civil prison¬ 
ers, confined in all the jails in^he Presidency, being a decrease 
of 2,28*3 prisoners, who were disposed of as follows ;— 
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the close of the year 
Received during the year .. 

Total . . 

Transferred beyond seas .. 

Transferred to other districts 

lioleaaod 

Escaped 

Died 

Executed 

•Remaining on the’ last day 
of tho year 

Aggregate number of prison- 
ersi.i the year 
Daily average number of 
prisoners 


1860-67. 

1805-66. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

t 

Fei talcs. 

! Total. 

G,120 

277 

6,403 

6,524 

292 

5,816 

14,820 

78G 

15.G12 

| 17,620 

8G2 

18,482 

20,952 

1,063 

22,015 

23,144 

1,154 

2-4,298 

2051 11 

210 

792 

51 

843 

3, <61 

7 

3,768 

3,390 

43 

3,139 

11,189! 

793 

11,961 

12,093 

772 

12,870 

23! 


23 

35 


337 1 

2 

339 

641 

10 

651 

4° ( 

2 

42 

60 

1 

67 

5,113 

218 

5,G01 

6,120 

277 

6.103 

1,919,316! 

93,008 

2,013,35-1 

| 2,207,050 

101,627 

2,303,6771 

e,ooi| 

278 

6,279 

6,209 

276 

6,485 
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71 icmammg m Jails at the close of 
the previous year 

Number received during the year * 

Total. 

I > el eased on payment of debts 
Esc\'"ed. a ^ l ^ 18 llliatdUce creditor, &e. 

Died pe ... ;;; . 
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agate number of prisoners in n 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

91 

9 

100 

1,624 

233 

1,857 

1,715 

242 

1,957 

371 

75 

446 

1,165 

142 

1,3(j7 
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Mode of Employment, 

Employed on manufactures 

Do! as Jail servants . • 

Hired by the Public Works Department 
Do. other Departments 
Employed ou miscellaneous works 
Working on the roads 
Employed on Jail buildings 
lneliicient and excused from work, &c. 


Total 


1866-07. 

1865-fifi. 

1,430 

1,450 

854 

824 

144 

520 

240 

309 

941 

1,428 

130 

129 

644 

443 

1,540 

964 

5,923 

6,067 


The net profit during the year from prison labour were Rs. 59,337 
aoainst 45,936 and the average earnings of each prisoner Rs. 41 
against Rs. 31. In the factory and in public works the value 
of convict labour amounted to Rs. 2,05,754, the gross realizations 
being Rs. 1,35,042. The net total cost of maintenance was Rs. 
4,01,992 against 5,43,746 and the net total cost of each prisoner 
Rs 64 against Rs. 83. The mortality during the previous yeai 
was 651; it was 339 in 1S66. Of these, 4 only occurred from 
cholera, 120 from fever, 23 from dysentery, 60 from diarrhoea and 
132 from other diseases. Of the 339 deaths, 91 occurred in the 
Sindh jails. The ratio per cent, of mortality to the average 
strength was 5'40 ; in the previous year it was 10 04. Including 
the releases on account of extreme sickness, the rate was o'57, 
whereas during the previous twelve months it was 10 - 53 per 
cent. There were 28 escapes ; 16 of these took place from with¬ 
in the jails and 12 from extramural gangs; 9 escapes were ef¬ 
fected from the Sindh jails, viz. 6 from Bukkur, an insecure fort, 
2 from Hydrabad, and 1 from Kurrachee; there was 1 escape 
also from the public works gang at Bukkur. There were 12 
prisoners recaptured but 8 of these only were of the 28 who 
effected their escape during the period under report; the re¬ 
maining 4 belong to previous years. There were., at the close of 
the year, 20 escaped prisoners at large. Of the 15,612 pri¬ 
soners admitted into the jails during the year, 236 were able 
io read only, 830 to read and write, and .119 were fairly edu¬ 
cated; the remaining number 14,427 were totally ignorant. 
At Ahmedabad, school instruction was being carried out; there 
were 25 learners who were taught by a convict, teacher tor 
two hours per diem: the. practice was being introduced into 
other jails. 


Bengal. 

q'},r Oriiii!nal Courts.--The following statement, she ws the 
numb r of persons tried by the High Court in its original cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction 
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Year. 
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Seventy-seven cases cattle before .be Oart for confirmation of 
sentence of death, involving 103, persons and the sentence in 
regard to 50 of them was confirmee-, in 33 others it 
was commuted to. the alternative punishment transporta¬ 
tion for life. New trials were ordered in the cases of 7 persons,"., 
persons were acquitted, one sentenced to capital punishment 
was reprieved, and the cases of G remained pending. One 
hundred and seven cases were adjudicated by revision, and in 
21 of these the sentences were confirmed, in 9 modified and in 
06 reversed ; 11 remaining under trial. In appeals the order of 
tlm Sessions Judge was confirmed in 730 cases, modified in 57 
an I reversed in 56 ; while 5 cases were remanded, and 99 re¬ 
mained undecided. The total number of miscellaneous cases 
heard by the Court was 9S, in 32 of which the petitions were re¬ 
jected, in 56 tlie orders of the lower courts were confirmed, in 2 
modified, and in 7 reversed ; while one case remained pending 
at. the close of the year. The annexed return exhibits the com- 
mitments by the Courts of Session : — 


1865. 


Convicted and sentenced to 
Une > imprisonment or 
transportation 
lief erred for confirmation of 
sentence to High Court 
Acquitted 

Commitments pondin 
the end ot the year 

Total 



1SGG. 

1 Cases. 

Persons. 

1,436 

4,031 

62 

84 

590 

2,698 

33$ 

1,150 

2,426 

7,963 
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The nuinbe: ot ' ^ipeals beard by the Scssic ns Courts was :— 

1865. 1866. 


Appeals in criminal fcrd s •• 
,, in nii.scellaneoiu CAS! 


- 3,182 
213 


3,558 

149 

3,707 


Total .... 3,395 

Of the 3,558 appeals frC orders passed by Magistrates in cri¬ 
minal trials, 406 were uj< ed, while m 2,269 oases the orders 
were confirmed, and a i’ 883 either modified or reversed. Ot the 
140 miscellaneous appeals (0 were rejected, while in 50 cases 
the orders appealed loin were confirmed, and in 39 modified 
or reversed. The nurber of ,'opeajs pending at the end of 186(1 
was 107. The nuroer pf cases in which capital sentence was 
passed vva r S in 20 districts, but the number oi persons sen¬ 
tenced was 75. Capital sentences passed by the Sessions Judges 
were not, however, in all instances carried out. 1 he number ot 


Year. 

Number of eases , 
tried by Magis¬ 
trates. 

Number of persons 
under trial. 

ri 

| 

o 

i 

3 

O 

1 Committed. 

1 

Released. 

j Otherwise disposed 

I of 

B ein aining und cr 

trial, &c., at tlie 
end of tlie year. 

Percentage of per¬ 
sons convicted and 
committed to total 
No. under trial 

Percentage of per¬ 
sons released. 

1865 

69,231 

130,307 

03,717 

4,156 

58,534 

908 

2,092 

54 

46 

1866 

80,920 

160,431 

176,372 

7,500 62,072 

1,017 

3,410 

58 

42 


The total number or cases penuuig uwuic — 

the close of 1806 was 1,684 concerning 3,410 persons, of whom 
1,020 were in jail, 1063 on bail, and 787 on recognizance. Of 
these case/s 57 had been on trial for more than 3 months, against 
28, or only half as much as in the preceding year. The percentage 
of persons convicted and committed to the number tried was, as 
shown above, 58 during the year reported upon against 54 in the 
preceding year, and of the persons released 42 against 40. Of 
the 76.372 persons convicted after trial, 21,301 were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment, 12,129 were visited with light¬ 
er punishments, inclusive of whipping, and 42,942 were fined. 
Sentences of whipping were passed by Magistrates on 9,317 
persons, of whom 8,770 w r ere adult and 5.47 juvenile j)ffen- 
der-' The total amount of fines imposed was Rs. 4,51,959 
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xirwhich Rs. 2,85,927 was realized. The average duration of 
each case before the Magistrates may be approximately taken 
at 12 days against 13£ days in 1865. The appeals from the or- 
ueis ot Subordinate Magistrate : heard by Magistrates of districts 
t uiing I 86 6 were altogether 1,333 in number, ol which 96 were re¬ 
jected, while in 828 the orders of the Subordinate Magistrates 
were confirmed, and in -109 modified or reversed. Honorary Ma¬ 
gistrates decided 1,013 ''nsc- concerning 1,840 persons, of whom 
410 were convicted and 1,^24 acquitted. The appeals preferred 
from them were; 29 in number, one was rejected, while their or¬ 
ders were confirmed in 17 cases and modified or reversed in' 11. 

Police .—The Police Force consisted' of three classes, the Regu- 
lar District Police, paid entirely from imperial revenues ; the Mu¬ 
nicipal Police, paid partly by Government and partly by Munici¬ 
palities; and the Village Police, paid either by the zemindars 
or the village community. The strength of the entire Force 
was 32,942 and their cost Rs. 47,40,256. The proportion of 
iolice to area was 1 to G - 5 square miles and to every 1,213 
persons. Seven inspectors, 12 sub-inspectors, 46 head constables, 
ami 600 constables were employed in military work in the Cliit- 
tagong Hill Tracts and the Naga and Garrow Hills at a cost 
V , r> *' 05 »782 per annum. Of the total cost of the Po- 
llce 83,95,136 was supplied from the general revenues 
or 86-3 per cent, and Rs. 5,35,120, from local funds or 137 
per cent. A force of 747 strong was made available to the 
ljast Emian Railway Company for service on all its hnmoW 
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Department -1 cases were reported arid 136 persons arrested of 
whom 30 were discharged, 16 admitted as Queen's evidence and 
84 committed for trial. 

The number of cases brought to trial in Calcutta was 19,589; while 
the number of persons who passed through the hands of the Police 
was 34.309, of whom 308 were convicted and 114 acquitted by 
the High Court; 26,185 were convicted and 6,659 acquitted by 
the Magistrates; 26 were awaiting trial before the Magistrates at 
the close of the year; and 1,017 were released by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police without having been brought to trial. The total 
number of convictions was 2 a, 4 93 and of acquittals 6,773, shew¬ 
ing a ratio of 77;} per cent, convictions’to 194 per cent, acquittals. 
The computed value of proper^ stolen in Calcutta was Rs. 
2,06,660, of which property to the value of Rs. 1,39,485, or 
671 per cent., was recovered by the Police. In the Suburbs the 
total number of cases brought to trial was 4,506, while the total 
number of persons arrested was 6,941, of whom 10 were convict¬ 
ed and 10 acquitted at the Sessions, and 3 were awaiting trial at 
the close of the year; 6,700 were' convicted and 755 acquitted 
.by the Magistrates, and 28 awaiting trial ; and 435 were released 
by the Commissioner without being brought to trial. The total 
number of convictions was 6,710, and of acquittals 765, convic¬ 
tions being to acquittals in the ratio of 82 1 per cent, to 11 per 
cent. The computed value of property stolen in the Suburbs was 
Rs. 4 4,305, of which property to tiro value of Rs. 21,694, or 49 
per cent,, had been recovered. 

t Tails .— Forty-two Jails and 3 Lunatic Asylums were inspected 
during the year. The total number of prisoners in custody in 
]b66 was 114,87 0 against 90,333 in the preceding year. Of 
these lb,919 remained the previous year wIdle 96,951 were ad¬ 
mitted against 72,617 in 1865. The increase of admissions was 
mainly due to the scarcity and high cost of food consequent 
on the drought which prevailed in many districts. Fifty-seven 
prisoners were capitally punished, 2,347 died in prison, 457 es¬ 
caped from confinement, and 72,922 were released ; 39,087 rc- 
inaining in confinement at the end of the year, of whom 17,004 
were transferred to other districts. The following statement 
exhibits the sickness and mortality :— 

1865. I860. 

Daily average of prisoners, or mean population of Jail ... 1S,S42 22,151 

Total number of sick during the year ... ... 20.5)6 33,531 

Kumbor discharged from Hospital ... ... . 27,082 27,080 

Number died ... .1,120 2,347 

Number remainmg in Hospital on the last day of the year ’ 070 ’850 

V;iiin of total sick to average of prisoners in Jail ... 156*65 151*37 

Patio of prisoners « isciu.rged from Hospital to total sick 91*75 82*55 
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'I'he total number of deaths iti 1866 was 2,347, against 1,129 in 
the preceding year. Of the 95,951 prisoners admitted into Jail 
during the year 324 were fairly educated for their position in 
me, 5,584 could barely read and write, while 90,243 were entire- 
ly ignorant. There were 457 escapes and 304 recaptures against 
.1 escapes and 154 re-captures in the preceding year. The 
prisoners sentenced to labour were employed thus 

In 1SG5-GG. In 18GG-G7- 


Lmgloyed inordinary manufactures ... 9,418 10 1SS 

♦! in the Alipore Jail Press ... 289 325 

Hired to Public Deparbfiieuts ... 927 

■lhni])loyed Jaii servants ... ... 1,405 1,703 

»» aei work overseers, warders,- and guards 504. ’?22 

»» on miscellaneous duties ... ... 907 309 

kick m Hospital, inefficient from age, &c. ... 2,803 3 5 ()51 


TVm r . Total 15 ; SS2 18,035 

1(3 rT; P ™T oi P ns ?? Lers, ‘' warnings were Rs. 2,02,899, against 
1?’- \>n m, 1 ie avera S' c earning of each prisoner Es. 19 against 
' ; u - ihc gross out-turn from the Alipore Jail Press amount- 
' not at an outlay of Es. 53,925, which gave 

'■ ', r u,1| t of Es. 99,918. The number of prisoners employed 

t v ..... P resa was 326. The average earnings of .each prisoner, 
m .: *„°f^ wer ® Rs - 3 °7. The total cost of maintenance of the 
1,S Wa8 . lwL 1 11 > 83 > 228 against Es. 8,25,3 17 ; the .mean cost of 
maintenance in the Jails in the Cuttack Division and the districts 

•ibmo' if. 7-’ iere P ie distress was most severe, amounted to 
1 Oo'-'-'o 1 ' 00 -P cr Prisoner. In addition an expenditure of Es. 
of o f ’” > ,,5?* 'ncurrod for police guards required for Jails, and 
di tn r<V r ’ , tor gmieval superintendence, the total expen¬ 
se^ most 5 * to *i ™»*0. 

Penitentiary m ''|V Jai1 , dw ‘ n S tlie 7$* was the European 
• Es. 33i w i;i‘ ll,lza y e ^ a ugh, in which each prisoner cost 


B ^ 7 ' ~ UVUVU Oiy V - 

grain Which dmv'o P llnc iP a % on account of the scarcity of 

Government; wno 5°P rer Masses to the commission of crime. 


were accommodated in i, / P^ an 600 additional prison- ns 
ors in the Hoo^h] v OaiV^ ec gah Jail, 100 additional prison- 
Becrbhoom Jail, ’ a)u a 00 additional prisoners in the 
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Kortli Westfeoe Provisie* fc «. 

The Criminal Courts— The total number of persons 
brought up for trial was 107,2.00 excluding Ajmere, being an in¬ 
crease of 5,285 persons compared with the previous year. The 
number of offences ascertained to have been committed is 95,225, 
an increase of 714 upon the number for 1865. There was 
a decrease in heinous crime of 1,578 cases, attributed to greater 
agricultural prosperity. Of 50,437 non-bailable offences re¬ 
ported, no less than *28,620 came under the head of theft, and 
13,938' under the head of house-breaking. The number of the 
more serious crimes affecting the human body is very much the 
same as in the previous year. In offences against property, 
there is decrease of 2,385 cases. The statistics of the more se¬ 
rious crimes are:— 



1865. 

1866. 

Number 

of 

offences. 

Persons 

for 

trial. 

Number 
j of 
.offences. 

Persons 

for 

trial. 

1 

Murder 

335 

754 

313' 734 

Culpable homicide 

203 

559 

214| 677 

Grievous hurt, 

89 

197 

861 128 

Rape 

154 

185 

197 

209 

; Dacoity 

98 

297 

72 

431 

Theft... 

28,809 

14,785 

28,620 

14,500 

Receiving stolen property 

1,623 

3,400 

2,031 

3,927 

Robbery 

376 

591 

303 

393 

House-breaking ... 

16,453 

3,184 

,13,938 

2,677 


The employment of resident landholders of influence and cha¬ 
racter as Honorary Magistrates was more general. During 
the year 4,502 trials were held before Honorary Magistrates, 
against 3,205 in 1865. Rajah Juswunt Rao, C. S. L, of Eta wall, 
was again honourably conspicuous for the zeal and industry 
with, which ho lias devoted himself to this work. In order to 
increase the usefulness of Honorary Magistrates and to train 
them for their duties, Government directed that, when cir¬ 
cumstances admit of the arrangement, the Joint Magistrate, 
or an experienced Assistant Magistrate, shall occasionally sit 
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r itli the Honorary Magistrates and take part in tlieir proceed¬ 
ings. In all, 21,431 persons were sentenced to imprisonment 
ilie sentences of 10,385 did not exceed 0 months, of 2,140 did 
not exceed 1 year, and of 2,106 were above 1 year. Only 834 
were sentenced to simple imprisonment 34,092 persons were 
fined in the Magistrates’ Courts to an aggregate amount of Rs, 
3,55,140. Of these only 307 persons were fiued more than Rs. 
50 each. Of the fines imposed, 65 per cent, were realized. Of 
the persons whipped, 3,270 were adults and 670 juveniles—525 
were thus punished on a second conviction. 1,452 cases and 
2,073 persons were committed for trial to the Sessions Courts, 
as compared with 1,601 cases and 3,474 persons in 1805. The 
percentage of convictions to commitments was 74. The num- 
bei of witnesses examined increased considerably over the re- 
turn for 1805, being 256,083 as compared with 238,311. The 
average, duration of cases was 10 days. Fines to the amount 
ot Rs. 30,569 were imposed by Magistrates, as compensation for 
j.°f or injury, out of which 40 per cent was realized. Of' Ra 
Mo.) similarly imposed by Sessions Judges, 20 per cent was 
recovered. 1,302 Sessions trials, and 2,225 appeals were dis¬ 
posed of by the Sessions Judges. The sentences were 103 
against 100 to death, 200 against 210 to transportation, 1,756 
against 1,986 to imprisonment and 9 against 22 to whipping 
JJurmg the year 902 criminal cases came before the High Court 
ui which 015 persons were convicted and 134 acquitted. On 
the original criminal side 11 trials were held, resulting in the 
conviction of o, and the acquittal of 8, European British subjects. 

uuc were under trial m the Magisterial Courts at the end of 
ne year but 90b persons—a decrease of 415 compared with 

20n ■if * • ° l . h 7, e ° nly . 545 were in custody. There being 

Magistrates ourts m these Provinces, this result i.n»t K« 


Year. 

rP 

o 

;rt 

| i 

£ . 
•p ,-1 1- 
3 1 § JS 

-- 

jj « 

1865, 

325 1 0,51 

J81_43 3 

' >6, ... 

Yol, X1L, 

Par-1 11 


( 'ourts in these Provinces, this result must be 
against life and property were as follows 
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12,03,092; 3,35,037 
10,70,883' 3,50,720 
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Forth- Western Provinces. Jells. 

The table below shews the total number of offences investigated 
and tlie result of arrests 
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Offences. 

Persons. 

Year, 

| 

Cj 

c 

H 

Total number 
investigated’.,! 

£ o 

O 4J 

la 

£ bp . 

O 

O 

H 

<D 

-1-3 

P. 

cr 

*6 

"> 

r-* 

3 

O 

Z) 

s 

.0 

rt 

m 

1865, ... 

1806, ... 

65,585 

65,413 

25,067 

34,724 

37,038 

37,801 

12,860 

10,602 

22,968 

24,072 

297 

222 

965 

658 


Of the persons arrested by the Police, 74 per cent, were con vict¬ 
ed The crime of robbery after administering poisonous drugs 
increased to 44 cases', against 10 in 1805. The Police were, 
however, very successful in tracing out and Hinging 0 J U!i 
fir-e during the year several notorious offenders. 2.9 coses were 
prosecuted 0 to conviction, and, of 68 persons concerned 49 
were arrested and brought to trial. The substitution ot I own 
Chowkeedars for Municipal Constabulary, was carried out m 
a large number of rural towns. With the consent ot the Bast 
India Railway Company, a Government Railway Police was also 
organized under the immediate control and direction of an As- 
si^ant Inspector-General, but at the dispose ot the Agent 
of the ItaUway Company. The offices, ot the two Deputy 
Inspectors-General were amalgamated with that of the Inspec¬ 
tor-General, who distributed the work in three departments, re¬ 
taining to himself the general supervision ot the Police admuus- 

Jails. _ The uet jail population w'as 77,107, and the daily 

average number of prisoners 1.6,840, as compared with a popula¬ 
tion of 78,118 and a daily average of 10,417 in 1805 l ie 

number of long-term prisoners, however, decreased to 480 who 

were sentenced to more than ten years’ imprisonment, against 
•307 in the previous year, The aggregate expenditure amounted 
iu Rs, 7,75,014, an increase of Rs. 11,258 resulting trom the in¬ 
creased number of prisoners, the high price of food, the increase 
in the allowances of fixed establishments, and additions ami 
repairs of jails. The average cost of each prisoner was Rs. 
47 as compared with Rs, 47 in 1805. Deducting profits ot 
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the* sale of manufactured goods from the gross expenditure* 
the average cost of each prisoner is reduced to Rs. 42. The 
average earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures 
were Rs. 44. 1,698 females were imprisoned during the year, 

which exceeds the number of the previous year by 151 ; the in¬ 
crease being chiefly from convictions of “ theft” or £C receiv¬ 
ing stolen property.” The death-rate was but 2£ per cent. ; 
in only one jail did it rise as high as 7 per cent., and in only 
two others was it higher than 5 per cent. ; nearly one«fourth of 
the casualties also were from among those admitted to jail in a 
had state of health. Epidemic fever prevailed in the Allahabad 
jad from February to June of the year under review; there 
were 185^ admissions into hospital from this disease, and 30 
deaths. Forty prisoners escaped during the year, 16 from the 
inside of the jail ; 23 were re-captured ; 3,270 prisoners had 
learned to read, and 1,452 learned to read and write during conr 
hnement, 


Punjab. 

Hie Cri/Unial Courts .—The total number of persons brought 
ln trial was 46,757 against 44,423. The number of persons tried 
J »03,026 of whom 20,833 were charged with non-bailable 
ottences against 21,387. The number of persons charged with 
bailable offences rose from 70,114 to 82,193. Of the total num- 
!>'■ i, 01 case . s > *dl were disposed of at the end of the year except 
* o/ cases, involving 726 persons. The average duration of en> 
4 nines was 12 days, and of trials 6 days. The following table 
exhibits the results of the cases :_ 


year. 

Number of 
persona dis¬ 
posed of 
on 

trial. 

Percentage 
committed to 
Sessions. 

Percentage 

convicted. 

Percentage ac¬ 
quitted and 
discharged. 
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In bailable! 

offences. | 

| 1865 

:n,2G- 

70,185 

2*2 

0*00 

i 60-2 

65 4 

37 5 

34 5 

118(50 

2n 630 

82,075 
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65-3 
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European Stipendiary Magistrates, 15 by Native Stipendiary 
Magistrates, and 47 per cent, by Honorary Native Magistrates 
sitting singly ; 7 - 9 per cent, by Boards of Honorary Magistrates 
in the cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Gujramvalla; and 
36'1 per cent, by Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars, invested -with 
magisterial powers. The average amount of fines imposed was 
about Rs. 10, as compared with Rs. 11 in 1865. The total 
amount of fines imposed during the year was Rs. 5,54,171, of 
which Rs. 3,37,740 or 61 per cent, were realized. Of 2,553 per¬ 
sons sentenced to whipping, or 23 per cent, of the criminals, 304 
wore juveniles and 612 were whipped on a second conviction. 
Of 1281 Sessions cases, 9.94 or 77 per cent, were disposed of 
by Deputy Commissioners, leaving 290 cases, involving 021 
persons, for trial in the Sessions Courts. Of the persons tried, 
7<> per cent, were convicted, and 28 acquitted. In 7 out of the 
10 Divisions of the Province, no Sessions cases were pending at 
the end of 1866 of longer standing than 3 months from date of 
commitment. The average duration of trials in Sessions Courts, 
was 77 against 46 days. Appeals to Magistrates of Districts 
stood thus:— 


Year. 


1665 

1866 
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nd appeals 1 from Magistrates to the Sessions Court thus 



P e 

rcentage. 

Year. 


i 



Rejected 

Modified 

Further 


or 

or 

enquiry 


confirmed. 

reversed. 

ordered. 

1865 

78-5 

19-5 

1*9 

1S66 

78-5 

19-8 

1-6 


pj 1G , cl .\ ern S° ^ration of appeals in Magistrates’ Courts, was 9 
b'Jf- 10 same as last year. The average duration of appeals in 
^tssions Courts was 23 days, to 17 days in 1865. The Chief 
for fh as a . Original Jurisdiction held 4 Criminal Sessions 

tlmv c< 1 - la °* Ruro P ean British subjects during the year. At 
^ CSS1 ° nS ? trials were held, in all of which the prison- 
llofV, 01 ? U1 ! ani ^ 0usl y convicted by the Jury. As a Court of 
of L r u lCC ’ Oom t disposed of 42 references for confirmation 
so.k • ;° n !i e ° (leath Passed by Sessions Courts against 49 per- 
’ l _V , ie f as ? °i 3 [ out of 49 persons, the sentence of death 
ouiH-pd . J ! m ? o 111 re S ard to ^ ^ was modified; none were ac- 
a Court nf n •“ . cascs were pending at the close of the year. As 
leavino* -m nin !? al A PPeal, the Court disposed of 502 petitions, 
appeal 5 was ! at t . he clo . se . of the year. In 430 cases the 
the lower Pnir^ Ct aS inac hrhssible ; in 49 cases the orders of 
reversed • ■»' /• " <> re con 4 r med; in 15 they were modified; in 5 
• Court of’ T? f' 1U ° ? lses further enquiry was called for. Asa 
were M n a P '' W10n . cases where sentences of Sessions Conus 
priatenesf < l W V stlon °. n ^ ground of illegality of of inappro- 
pendiii.r i + r U TO’ t le Court reviewed 126'cases, leaving 14 
the toLr Z end of the y ear - ** 80 of these the orders of 
ed and in ol° lU * were C01l finned ; in 43 modified; in 29 revers- 
ln ^ cas os a new trial was ordered. 

in l ya " at , number of non-bailable offences fell from 25,173 
0 y. ,104 in 1866. and the number prosecuted was. 
} ] ,( i cent, more than in 1865, The criminal re- 


‘^832 or 
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Description of Offences. 

No. of cases. 

Murder, ... 

Dacoity,... 

IvobbcrYj * " - -l • 

Lurking house-trespass and house breaking, 

Thefts of all kinds, ... _—-— 

1865. 

.. 

1866. 

296 

44 

173 

6,92-6 

13,386 

273 

23 

15(3 

6,444 

12,37) 


A t the beginning of 1866 there were 43,114 bad characters uu- 
di to this list 5 , 7 ' 2 *> were added during the year ; 

the names of o,« 1 persons tvere struck off, as earning an hona.t 
livelihood leaving 43,356 names at the close ot tin yeai- 
Extra patrols were placed on the road from Delhi to Bawam, 
to protect traders from depredators from Rajputana There 
were 14 punitive police posts m the vicinity of bad i lllages 
at an - aggregate cost to the inhabitants of Rupees 4,<o,). 

C ^ f . 1 _ 1 w-P /irirviD WPrP *- 


Year. 


1865 

1806 


Percentage of 
cases brought 
to trial. 

i 

Percentage of^ 
acquittals and 
discharges to 
arrest. 

Percentage of 
stolen property 
recovered. 

62-3 

67-9 

27-8 

25-4 

32 

36 


l n addition to their ordinary duties the constabulary supplied 
guards to 26 jails with an average of 10/292 prisoners, ot w horn only 
4 escaped; furnished 13,002 men of all grades as escorts ioi pri¬ 
soners and treasures; gave camp-guards to troops on the 
march and were employed in collecting statistics ot death anu dis- 
pase The strength of the Imperial Police was 15,568 and ot the 
Municipal Police 4,809. The cost of the former was fixed in 1864 
at Rs. 26,000 per annum and the expenses of the latter rose from 
Its. 3,41,376 in J 865 to 3,95,566 in 1866. The conduct ot the 
force improved steadily. Of the entire force only 1*2 pci cont, 
were punished judicially and 7*5 department ally. J je pio- 
ooction of the police force to population was 1 to m(> soul*. 
The cost fell at the rate of 3 annas 2 pie per head ot population. 
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the total cost 807 per* cent, was borne by imperial, and 19-3 
per cent, by local funds. 

Jails .—The number of jails in the province was the same as 
the previous year, viz., 26, or, including the temporary jail on the 
Gugg ur river near Ambala, 27. The total number of prisoners con- 
lined during the year was 31,578 ; the daily average number of pri¬ 
soners was 10,292; in other words, the average daily unit of jail 
population was made up of three individuals. This circumstance 
must be borne in mind in considering all statistics calculated 
with reference to the daily average number of prisoners. Of the 
total number of prisoners, 6,162 were released by acquittal or on 
appeal, 1,256 on payment of fine, 133 on account of good conduct, 
13,328 on expiry of sentence, 210 were transported, 36 sent to a 
lunatic asylum, 184 died, 2 escaped, 21 were executed, 10,181 re¬ 
mained. in custody at the close of the year. The average daily 
proportion °f sick to strength was 2*51 only ; the rate of mortality 
calculated^ on the daily average number in imprisonment was as 
jow as 178 per cent., or only half per cent, more than the per¬ 
centage of mortality amongst the free population. per cent, 
et the whole number of prisoners and 26 per cent, of the daily 
aveiage were punished for breaches of jail discipline. There were 
on ty * our escapes, and in two of the four cases the prisoners 
le “ ca P^ llr o6. Oi 9,719 prisoners, 450 could read and write; 
^ l r ,^ uld reac ^ <>%; 7,135 could neither read nor write 
1 - 'V were under instruction. During the year IS prisoners 

f . 1 le -Ferozepore jail who had learned to read and write fairly 
during their 1 -* . - - * J 


i? liien lm P n sonmeut. The amount earned by prisoners 
^ Ks * * >78,334 or Rs. 3,863 in excess of 1865, although the 
ra ^ e num her of nnsnnoro ixroo «Ynallei£ The average earnings 

year were Rs. 19-10 ; the aver- 


of each labouring prisoner for the 
age - ' 



exceese: rt f ft. — „°, r not were Rs. 17-5 per head, or As. 10 in 

duri iif the ^ l! ' Gra S e « f ^ y ear - The total expenditure on jails 
giving an 'wm 'T* ' V f or Rs. Id,084 less than last year, 

K l?6kss SfH5 )3t P er Prisoner of Rs. 50-6 for the ye/r, oi' 
each prisoner there‘Vn^, ; and ^ducting the average earnings of 
nett cos! of each prhSS * reduction of Rs - 2 ’ 2 011 the average 
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The Criminal Courts—T 1,^ m • 
crime in this Province (!■„•;.• Uow mg table shows the state of 

ln? tho years 1805-66 and 1866-67. 
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i 

Chi# of offences. 

L_ 

| Year. 

Reported. 

Tried. 

1 Under trial at close of 

previous year. 

| Received by transfer. j 

Persons Apprehended. 

I 

Total persons tried. j 

Acquitted. 

b 

1 o 
Of 

ra gi 

I b 

.§ :•§ 
D G 

Under trial. 

Total. 

1 Not bailable, 

1865 

51,016 

8,001 


1 

13,909. 

3,177 

10,18ft 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 * 9 * * * 13 14 15 .. 




I860 

43,597 

7,806 



11,693 

.. j 2,G31) 

8,186].. 



Bailable, 4 

1865 

8,374 

8,350 



17,443 

.. 5,593 

11,760 .. 



| 1 

1806 

9,004 

9,456 



18,837 

.. | 4,806 

13,020 .. 



j Total, i 

■ 

59,390 

17,251 

310 

13 31,351 31,704 8,770 

21,910 51 j 

253'31,704 

f ^ 

I860 

53,291 

17,262 

253 11 30,530 30,796 7,535 

1 1 1 

21,800.68 

195 30,796 

1 


fences 


Offences. 


1 Murder,... 

2 Culpable homicide, ... 

3 Grievous hurt, 

4 Rioting and unlawful assembly, 

5 Rape, 

GOacoity, 

7 iRobbery with hurt,... 

8 ;Robbery, 

9 Theft Avith house breaking, 

10, Do. with preparation for hurt, 

11; Do. of Cattle, 

12; Do. Ordinary, 

13 Receiving stolon property, 

14 Serious mischief by tire, 

15 Coining and fabricating Govern 
| rncnt Stamps, 

]6|Viigrancy and bad characters, . 


Number of 
persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Number of 
persons con* 
victed or 
committed. 

1 Number of 
persons 
acquitted. 

1865. 

1866. 

1865. 

1 

| IS66. 

1S65. 

1866. 

264 

223 

147 

173 

93 

55 

i 42 

127 

189 

59 

148 

40 

427 

516 

2 SS 

386 

142 

126 

1,254 

1,681 

876 

1,229 

351 

406 

42 

35 

18 

14 

23 

21 

178 

52 

125 

37 

128 

31 

93 

28 

53 

19 

32 

9 

138 

178 

82 

• 102 

54 

74 

3,915 

16 

3,519 

3 

3,031' 2,131 
10 ;i 

805 

(j 

750 

897 

758 

708 

j 548 

177 

203 

4,357 

4,148 

3,482 

3,347 

827 

760 

1,466 

1,225 

1,105 

896 

410 

310 

61 

52 

18 

18 

33 

30 

85 

99 

45 

58 

33 

35 

636 

743 

383 


; 189 

210 


Ot minor offences cognizable by the Police, the foilowi 


figures 


Reported Cases, 

Persons tried. 

Do. Convicted & Committed,' 
Do. Acquitted, 

and of non-cognizahJe cases 


1865. 

1,906 

3,661 

2,941 

689 


ing are the 


1866. 


2,653 

4,730 

3,945 

752 
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Hurts, not grie- 

VOUs, 

Affrays, 

False evidence, 
Forgery, 
Adultery, 
Ftitieiug maYii- 
ed women, . 
Unlawfully hav¬ 
ing arms, .. 
Other offences 


The CN 


Number of 
cases report¬ 
ed. 

Number of 

persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Number of 
persons con¬ 
victed or 
committed. 

Number of 
persons ac¬ 
quitted. 

1865. 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

1865.| 

1 

1866. 

1864. 

1865. 

1,872 

1,949 

6,333 

3,173 

1,624 

1,600 

2,007 

1 

1,569; 

85 

116 

556 

542 

376 

446 

172 

95 

58 

52 

100 

85 

65 

48 

38 

36 

22 

37 

47 

56 

24 

28 

23 

28 

9f 

251 

24 

34 

30 

18 

21 

19 

M 

182 

250 

225 

75 

80 

175 

i 

1441 

265 

257 

348 

329 

284 

275 

o 

62 

54 

4,294 

| 3,999 

9,139 

8,057 

6,820 

j. 6,208 

2,313 

1,828 


commitments were as follows :— 


Courts. 


| >eputy Comm i 8- 
' toilers under Act 

XV. of 1802, 

Commissioners, j 

Judicial Com mis- \ 
si oner, . . j 


1865 

I860 

18C5 

1806 

1865 

1866 


j previous year. 

Committed. 

W°X 

Commitment cancel-! 

led. 

Referred to Judicial 

Commissioner, 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Ordered to find secu¬ 
rity. 

Hied, escaped &c. 

Under trial at close of 
the year. 

12 

576 

588 

0 

0 

393 

177 

0 

0 

18 

18 

745 

763 

2 

4 

525 

207 

0 

1 

24 

61 

408 

469 

8 

39 

282 

99 

0 

0 

39 

42 

453 

495 

8 

54 

310 

104 

8 

! 2 

29 

0 

38 

38 

0 

0 

36 

2 

0 

o 

0 

0 

31 

31 

0 

a 

30 

0 

i o 

jo 

0 


Diet CWts. lI punishment inflicted by the dis- 


Tnoprisonment, rigorous, 

S°- simple, ’ 

Fine ‘ ... WHh fiue > 

Whipping,... 

To find security for <>on,V „ , 

Do. to keep the p,E) Conduot • 

To enter into recognizance .]„ ' 

Vul. XII. Part II, 

2 a 


1865. 

1866. 

4,373 

5,005 

228 

268 

2,031 

1,845 

12,442 

13,136 

4.309 

3,479 

466 

541 

44 

92 

496 

296 
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The number of persons fined was 13,136, of whom 11,196 paid 
In full, 4<J9 paid in part and 1,521 paid nothing. Rupees 1,43,241 
were imposed in fine, of which Rupees 88,693 were realized. 
Rupees 7,906 were ordered to be -paid in compensation under 
Section 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code, but of this only 
Rupees 3,003 were realized. The following punishments were 
indicted by Deputy Commissioners:— 

1805. 1866. 


Tran spoliation 

49 

46 

Imprisonment 7 and over 7 years 

29 

30 

Do. under 7 years 

387' 

461 

To £nd security 

9 

0 

Fined 

87 

92 

Flogged and imprisoned! 

4 

2. 

Flogged ... ... 

1 

5 


The following are the punishments inflicted by Commissioners 
in Sessions Courts: : — 



1865. 

1866. 

Transportation for life 

33 

63 

Do. 14 years ... 

8 

1 

Do. 7 years and upwards... 

109 

84 

Imprisonment 7 years and upwards ... 

4 

9 

Do. under 7 years 

168 

144 

To find: security 

3 

8 

Fined 

36 

46 

Flogged, fined, and imprisoned 

0 

1 

Flogged 

0 

4 

Out of 31 cases submitted to the Judicial Commissioner the* 

sentence of death was, confirmed in 24 

cases. 

The average 


duration of trials in the district courts was 6 days in cases in 
which the Police were employed, and 6 days in cases in which, 
they we re not employed. The- average duration of sessions, 
trials in the Commissioners* Courts was 32 days, the same as 
in the previous year. The average duration of cases in the Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner’s Court was 5 days. The average- duration of 
appeals was in the 



1865. 

1866. 

District Officers’ Courts 

... 12 

10 

Commissioners’ 

... 19 

19 

Judicial Commissioners’ 

... 4 

9 


The following statement shows the business of the Appellate 
Courts:— 











Police 
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Courts. 

| Pending. 

Preferred. 

Submitted niider Chap¬ 

ter 31. 

Called for under Chap¬ 

ter 29. 

Total. 

Rejected. 

Confirmed. 

Modified or reversed. 

Returned for re investi¬ 

gation or revision. 

Deputy Commrs. 1 

j 1SG5 

35 

507 



542 

30 

439 

58 

G 

1 

I 1866 

9 

214 



223 

34 

118 

58 

3 

Commissioners i 

; 1865 

23 

610 



633 

104 

351 

144 

16 

... j 

| 1866 

18 

699 



717 

107 

354 

166 

o 

Judicial Commr j 

1865 

2 

101 

66 

86 

255 

49 

70 

77 

12 

( 

1866 

5 

126 

46 

81 

258 

29 

SO 

47 

12 

Total j 

1865 

60 

1,218 

66 

86 

1,430 

183 

860 

279 

34 

* ( 

1866 j 

32 

1,039 

46 

81 

h 198 

230 

552 

271 

71 


0 

10 

18 

25 

5 

19 


32 

54 


the j and fifty-eight cases passed under the review of 

' V s- Th0 ™ b ” - 

Courts iu r tf inal C1 ? m * na W01 'k disposed by the several classes of 
uus m the province was 


Year. 


1865 

I860 


J udges. 


1,903 

1,668 


Assistant 

Commrs. 

Extra 

Assistant 

Commrs. 

Tehseel- 

dars. 

Honorary 

Assistant 

Commrs. 

Total. 

7,533 

5,0G4 

2,053 

G96 

17,309 

G,G58 

6,072 

2,392 

551 

17,341 


against v> Vf\ , cognizable criminal cases was 46,952 

of li .M,! ’ an lncrea ? e being observable only under the heads 
- l ^ n S> vagrancy and breaches of municipal laws. T ' 
i stolen nronertv was "R oi n 70 q ‘ , .1 • . i 


the value Vf TV y , oreac T ot muui ctpai laws. In 1803 
u "° 01 stolen property was Ks. 5 79 $24 ami in t |mv n 

tSmTr "'”- y iis -« 196,1 w,tsss: 

- “ jr; oW ‘' J< ^ <*«*£ » g »iS« 1 

an mcroaSfi of '* l )er cent - the apprehension, mul of 1 f 

2 A * 
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per cent, in tlie convictions. There whs nn increase in the ciime oi 
murders from 106 to 108 and in attempts from 18 to ^9. Ot these 
cases one was by dacoits, in which a conviction followed. Isiiu 
were cases of poison from motives of revenge, famih quarrels, oi 
the result of intrigues with women. Nineteen woie toi the sake 
of robbery, and 79 were ordinary cases: apprehensions were made 
of [93 persons in LI 6 cases, or, including cases pending fiom 
the previous year, of 222 persons in 131 cases. in 110 cases 1 • — 
persons were convicted, and 8 persons in 6 cases remained under 
trial at the close of the year. There was a slight increase of from 
:;6 to 59 cases of culpable homicide. Of grievous hurt t.iere 
was an increase of 37 cases, the numbers being 183 and 220 In 
riot ing there was a large increase, the numbers being 186 and 118. 
But, it is satisfactory to note that in only two cases were deadly 
weapons used. In 184 cases 1,429 persons were sent to trial, 
end 1,056 persons in 151 cases were convicted. Eighty-three 
persons in 10 cases remained under trial at the close ot the year. 
There was a decrease of 12 cases of dacoity, the numbers being 
24 and 15. Robbery also decreased, the numbers being 143 
and 137. There was a decrease oi from 32 to 20 eases ot rob¬ 
bery with deadly weapons. The number of robberies upon the 

highway was the same as in 1865, namely 15. In 97 cases, 209 
persons were sent for trial. Of these 828 persons in 66 cases 
were convicted, and 3 persons in 2 cases remained under trial 
at the close of the year. Of the above cases ot robbery 1 3 were 
bv administering poisonous drugs. In 6 cases apprehensions 
were made, and in 4 cases convictions followed. There was an in¬ 
crease of 80 cases in the total number of heinous crimes, but the 
increase was almost entirely confined to cases of rioting and 
orievous hurt, the consequence of rioting. There was a marked 
decrease in the number of thefts of all kinds. The numbers 
wore for 1865 48,020, and for 1860 42,774. The apprehensions 
for theft were 6,263 in 1865, and 5,896 in 1860. The con¬ 
victions were 5,385 in 1865 and 5,106 in 1866. The crime of 
receiving stolen property decreased by 104 cases, the num¬ 
bers being 800 and 702. The number of persons convicted was 
877, including cases pending from last year. Under the head 
of serious mischief by fire, there is an increase of i7 cases, the 
numbers being 61 and 68. The convictions were 19. The 
number of c\of vagrancy or bad livelihood in 1865 were 343 
and 473 in 1866. In all, 733 persons were sent up on this 
charge, of whom 506 were ordered to find security, and 8 p r- 
H on,s remained under trial at the close of the year. Of other 
, cognizable by the police, the numbers were 1 ,5OH in 1865 
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2,04*7 in 1866 ; altogether 3,725 persons in 2,022 cases were 
sent for trial, of whom 3,025 persons in 1,694 eases were con¬ 
victed, and 37 persons in 23 cases remained under trial at the 
close of the year. The comparative number of accidental deaths 
was 4,145 against 4,335. There were 4,403 prisoners escorted 
by the police during the year, 2,780 men of all grades being em¬ 
ployed on this duty. No prisoners escaped from the custody 
oi regular guards, but 29 prisoners escaped from police custody 
when being brought in for trial. Of these 22 were recaptured. 

1 he treasure escorted during the year amounted to Rs. 1,61,37,422 
bring forty-six lakhs of rupees more than in the previous year. 
J he number of men of all ranks employed on this duty was 
4,998. The cost of guards and escorts furnished to other depart¬ 
ments was Rs. 167,325. The general conduct of the Police was 
good. The number of men punished was 2,000 in 1865 and 
2,019 in I860 ; and 91 were punished by Magistrates against 89 
111 . 1865. During the year 36 men passed through the Police 
High School, making a total of 264 passed men. 

Jails ,—The following is a comparative statement of the pri- 
8011 population for 1865 and 1SG6:— 


1865. 1866. 


Remaining on 1st January, 
Admitted during the year, 


discharged, all causes, ... 
Remaining on 31st December, 


Total, 


Total, 


5,447 

5,707 

11,407 

11,006 

16,854 

16,713 

11,155 

10,214 

5,699 

6,499 

16,854 

1.0,713 


5,584 6,038 


daily average, ... ... - ... ... w 

4'he admissions decreased by 401, but there were 800 morepri- 
soners at the close of the year and the daily average exceeded 
Uml of 1895 by 454 prisoners. The average cost of each prison- 
m was Ivs. >1-11 -10 against Rs. 45/12-4* in 1865, after deducting 
l, .J e earnings. In Gondali the earnings were Rs. 41 ami in Dur- 
V‘ l . Rs. lb The health of the prisoners was not good. The 
oaijy average of sick was 3*40 per cent., and of deaths 7*30 
pea cent. MTio main cau-e of this was a contagious fever, identi- 
• ,;i Y Vltl * Hie Jail lever which raged at Agra in 1860, at Lahore 
31 and at I mballa m 1866, as well as with the relaps- 

lover recurrent) ol Europe, The average sirength 

111 the Lucknow Jail was 2,619 during the ye a, ami the total 
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..timber of deaths 285 of which 249 occurred during the first 
four months of the year. The prisoners were employed in 
constructing and repairing Jail buildings and in preparing arti¬ 
cles for Jail use. The total indirect profits of prison labour were 
Rs. 89.140 and the average earning of each prisoner was Rs. 9 
against Rs. 14. There were 13 escapes during the year, of 
which 10 were followed by re-capture. The conduct of the pri¬ 
soners was generally good, and there was a marked decrease of 
offences in Jails in 1806. The offences were 290 and the cases 
in which punishment was inflicted 290. The most common 
offence was “fighting” 52 cases; “having forbidden articles,” 
« smoking, ” “ refusing or idling at work” and “theft” were the next 
in order, varying from 38 to 32 cases of each. The number of 
female prisoners bore the same relative proportion to the male 
prisoners as in the previous year or 7 per cent. 


Central Provinces. 


The Criminal Courts.— The aggregate of crime during the 

vears 1865-66 and 1866-67 was :— 

Cognizable. Non-cognizable. Total . 

1865 ... ... 22,297 11,279 33,676 

1866 ... - 23,797 11,359 35,156 

With regard to the worst kinds of crime,' the returns for the 
year 1866 contrast thus with the figures of the previous year :— 

Number of cases in the year . 

Murder 

Culpable homicide, not amounting to murder 
Dacoity ... 

Bobbery ... — 

Administering drugs with attempt to cause 
hurt 
Rape 

Total ... ... 229 238 

The proportion of heinous crimes to the whole population, was one 
t,o every 33,659 souls. Out of the 88 murders, 18 were commit¬ 
ted for the sale oi plunder. In the number of minor offences 
against property there was a slight increase. 

Number of reported cases. 

18G5 ... ... 17,695 

1866 ... ... 18,243 

The proportion recovered out of the aggregate of stolen property 
was 33 pm cent, in the year 1866, as compared with 31 per cent. 


1865. 

1866. 

95 

88 

20 

28 

25 

35 

54 

51 

10 

2 

25 

34 




The Criminal Courts. 

33 per cent, in the two years next preceding. The declared 
total value of property stolen during the year was Rs. 4,43,538 
against Rs. 4,66,132. The reported cases of cattle theft stood at 
about the same number as last year; viz., 1,020 cases in the year 
1866, against 1,012 in the year 1865. The number of complaints 
in the cases not cognizable by the Police stood at nearly the same 

figure— 

Number of complaints. 

1865 ... ... ... ‘ 11,448 

1866 ... ... ... 11,167 

The percentage of convictions continued to be about 50 per cent, 
on the whole* Out of 41,905 persons for trial during the year, 
there were only 209 under trial at its close. The average dura¬ 
tion of the several classes of trial's was— 

In cases sent up by the Police ... ... 3 days 

In cases taken up on complaint ... 8 „ 

In cases committed to the Sessions Courts ... 48 „ 

In appeals to Commissioners, as Sessions Judges IT „ 

Of the total number of persons arrested or summoned in cases 
cognizable by the Police, 73 per cent, were convicted or commit¬ 
ted to the Sessions in the year 1866, against a percentage of 
in the previous year. In cases instituted before the Magis¬ 
trates on complaint, without the intervention of the Police, 
^8 per cent, of the persons summoned or arrested were convicted 
in the year 1866, as compared with 62 per cent, in the previous 
year. Of 257 persons committed to the Sessions Courts for 
trial during the year 1866, 66 per cent were convicted, against a 
percentage of 68 in the previous year. 63 appeals against the 
orders ol Magistrates of the different grades were preferred 
in the year 1866, against 637 appeals in the preceding year. In 
429 cases the orders of the Magistrates were upheld ; in 74 they 
were modified; and in 114 they were reversed ; 17 appeals were 
undecided at the close of the year. Of 28,708 persons convict¬ 
ed during the year 151 were sentenced to imprisonment, whip- 
puig, and fine, 1,101 to. imprisonment and whipping, 1,768 to- 
unprisoninentand fine, 2,937 to imprisonment only, 4,686 to whim 
pmg only, 18,066 to fine only. For each person sentenced to the 
several kinds of punishment, the average term of imprisonment 
v;as 7 months,—very nearly the same as the foregoing year; the- 
average amount of fine was 7 ^rupees for the year 1866, against 
dn average ot 10J rupees in the year 1865 ; tile average number 
stripes was 15, as compared with an average of If stripes to 
person whipped in the preceding year. The total amount of 
hU(s imposed during the year 1866 amounted to R*. 1,68,364, of 
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which 75 per cent, were realized, as compared with 70 per 
cent, ot realizations in the year I 860 . Out of the fines, Rs. 
16,281 were ordered to be paid as compensation to suffer¬ 
ers. There were 62 Honorary Magistrates who decided 4,466 
during the year 1866, as compared with 4,114? in the pre¬ 
ceding year. Most of these Native gentlemen were very popular 
as magistrates. 

Police .—The strength and cost of the Police force was— 


Men. Rs. 

Regular Police, paid from the general 

revenues ... .. ... 7,516 12,38,318 

Municipal Police, paid from local funds .. 1,458 1,36,933 


Total ... 8,974 13,88,060 

being a reduction of about 80 men, and an increase in cost of Rs. 
45,000. Of the 23,888 offences reported, the police investigated 
3 2,522, or 62 per cent, of the whole. The remainder were petty 
thefts or burglaries in which the aggrieved parties did not wish 
for Police aid. The Police made arrests in 11,106, or 84 per 
cent, of the cases they investigated ; and the number of persons 
arrested during the year was ly,196 ; of whom 87 per cent, were 
sent before the Magistrates for trial. Of the total number 
of persons sent up by the Police for trial, 86 per cent, were 
convicted ; 6 per cent, were acquitted ; and 8 per cent, were re¬ 
leased without trial. Under the more heinous heads of crime, the 
action of the Police during the year 1866 may be shown thus : — 


1 

Offences. 

Of eases reported, appre¬ 
hensions were made in 

Of persons sent lip to 
the Magistrates for 
trial, there were con¬ 
victed or committed. 

Cases per cent. 

Persons per cent. 

1805. 

1866. 

1865. 

1SC6. 

(Murder 

921 

96-1 

98-2 

9f>l 

1J >acoity 

81 *2 

86-5 

100' 

88*4 

Robbwy with hurt 

63*6 

88'8 

100- 

100: 

Jlobbery 

80 -8 

81-3 

1 

8(5'5 

88*1 


There was thus improvement on the results of tlie preceding 
year. Only 20 cases of daeoity were reported in 1865 but in 1866 
the number rose to 37. The police gave the following statistics of 
violent or accidental deaths;—. 
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During the Year 
. —-» 

1865. 

1866. 

904 

1,010 

546 

699 

651 

506 

65 

75 

427 

485 

341 

372 

-- 

-- 

2,934 

3,147 


^roui falling into wells, tanks, or rivers 
From wild beasts 
From snake-bites 

® rom the falling of walls or houses 
From other causes 
From suicide 

Total .. 

v 0 £ a io‘J7 The number of prisoners admitted into jail during the 
year I860 was 9,946 against 9,935. But the daily average num- 
jer ot prisoners m jail was somewhat less than in the year rare- 

S 3 - 749 T inS * W<i ' Th ° P r »P”*^ Prison- 

! 1 0n reconviction was li per cent, of the whole. The 
admissions of juveniles were in excess of last year. Judging from 

whoonS ( lri PUni l t ?’ “Td 659 i Ut 0f 13,598 prisoners 
orient ;°-^ h the Jails durm S the y ear > conduct of the 
P isoners m jail was good. The percentage of sick to the 

slight imn age U T b V f prisfmCrs in J' ail was 6'84, shewing a 
o It improvement on the previous year, when it was 7'67. But 

D llr ;, e ™f 10n in the prison-death rate was still more gratifying 
1865 g 1866 the death rate was 7 44 againlt 12-15fn 

<• 1.1 !■ “,° eia appeared in 8 of the 18 jails, and caused 21 per 

cholor ° the t0t i a - d ? at t The lar S est number of deaths from 
de a !?.. • occ t red m . tbe p Rae P° r e jail. Out of an aggregate of 60 
ThV r,. 1 ' 1 - a 0UJ Ja ! s from this cause, 46 occmred at Raepore 
R s • ilfft J ear the average earnings of each prisoner was 09 
Rs. ’ pev i® JT* ?pj der ro P° rt the recei Pts were Rs. 1,43,638 or 53 
aJir . Phe average cost of each prisoner was 07 Rs 
trim <f» ' K "' ^ 186o> ,j ut the average net cost of each prisoner 
l n d D oi a +u 1USt hs ' i he Tli nggee School of Industry, Jub- 

chil.l/ ’ l0, - e we , re thugs and dacoits, men, women and 

during the year. The cost of supervision, ofTnedS 
■ohshments, of subsistence, and clothin« forthuo- ind 
Sy®. amounted to R, SC,732. Afte? 

1 «es -he net profits ot the Institution were R:C 2^996 

British Biirmah. 

y/ic Criminal Courts .—There were 18 ea<f>« 

-'jus committed to the Sessions % trial by the Reeor< 

• otx n., PiKin. 2B 
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soon and Maulmain during the year. Of these 11 were convlctei 
and acquitted, leaving 4 under trial at the close of the year, 
Of the criminals, 4 were committed for murder, 2 for attempts 
to murder, 2 for unnatural offences, 2 for robbery, 1 for lurking 
house trespass and of stolen property, 2 for theft 1 for attempt at 
theft, 2 for administering stupifying drugs, 3 for dacoity and 4 
for fabrication of evidence. In the Recorders Courts, one man 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 3 to over seven 
years’ imprisonment, 3 to over three years imprisonment and 6 
to imprisonment for short period. There were 37 criminal appeals 
preferred to the Recorders’ Courts, of which 0 were rejected, 
in 20 the orders were confirmed, in 5 modified and in o reversed, 
and one was returned for investigation. Most of these appeals 
came from the Magistrates’ Courts. In the Divisional bes, 
sions Courts, 5 cases involving 6 persons were pending at 
the beginning of the year, 47 cases and 63 persons were com¬ 
mitted for trial. Of these 30 were convicted, 13 acquitted 
and 5 cases involving 7 persons were pending- at the close of 
the year. In these Courts 7 appeals were pending at the close 
of 186.5, 153 were preferred during the year and 26 rejected, 
In 82 cases the decisions of the town Courts were confirmed, in 
12 modified and in 35 reversed, leaving 4 pending at the close or 
the year. Against 13,702 cases, in which 30,028 persons were 
brought to trial in 1865 for bailable offences, there were 14,174 
rases in I860, in which 3,190 persons were involved. In pop-bail, 
oble offences, there were 3,279 cases, in which 4,901 persons 
were brought to trial in 1865, against 3,571 cases m 1866 in 
Wliir*h 5 324 persons were concerned and tried. Llie amount ot 
fines imposed increased from Rs. 2,02,960 in 1865, to Its. 2,55,830 
in 1866, while Rs. 1,88,208 were realized in 1366 against Rs. 
3 32,952 for the previous year. The average duration of cases ip 
the Pegu Division was 3 days, in the Tenasserim Division^not 
quite 4 days, and in the Arakan Division not quite 3 days. The 
greatest delay was in the Rangoon District, where the average 
was eight days; the next in Amherst, where it was five days : 
>oo and Shoaygheen each give an average of four days. 

—The following table shows the strength and cost ot 
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No. of all 
ranks. 


Regular Constabulary 

Village Constabulary 

Municipal Constabulary (paid by 
towns) 


1805. 


Cost. 


Rs. 

I 

5,530 11,20,870 
945 

523 


6,998 


13,26,236 


1866. 

X o. of all 
''anks. 

X 

Post. 


Rs. 

5,603 

11,66,176 

945 

1,13,400 

569 

1, OS, 630 

; 7’ 207 

13,SS,200 


pi the above force 303 men at a cost of Rs. 76,8G0 w" ie e i n pio t \eu 
Mi the Rural settlement of Port Blair. The Police ^ntinued to 
recruited mainly from the Burmese $nd other * aces l ^ G 
Province itself. Of a force of 7,207 men, 5,416 o^ 7o P er c £ nt 
^ere Burmese, Karens, Shafts, or Khyins. Thei e we T e 
Natives of India in the force, and they were all em P lo .Y e d Rt 
I ort Blair, in the sea-port and garrison towns, a 11 ( as § aarc ^ s 
over jails and treasuries. The average charge* of a -Native Po¬ 
liceman is 201 square miles and 6,195 of the pop; l J. a p^ n ? 

°i an European Officer is 1,452 square miles and ?c4o« 
population. The following shews the different classc 8 0 Mfmftces 
during the past two years :— 

1865, 18G6 * 


Non-bailable 

{ Punishable under Indian Penal) 

Code ... ...£ 

Punishable under special or 1 

local law ... t9t j 


6,631 7 > 17i 

9)? 5i 1C *7 7 

4 ><** 

-• 4,0 '‘ 


. Total -4 J, 

Oacoity increased from 126 to 169 cases which is akr^fy,., » 0 it. 
oue to an increase of 31 cases in the Promo District. The nu 11 ex- 
of murders was the same as during 1865 or 62 cases. Of th 
cases were prosecuted to conviction ; in three the culprit 
pronounced insane; in 4 cases the accused died, or esetr 
fore trial; one case was pending, and in 11 cases the acorn e 
acquitted ; in 15 cases there were ho arrests. The follang ?8.,re 
toe remaining crimes — >, 
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C W. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1S66. 

Robbery 

Theft 

House-breaking (ofki ds) ” 

Receiving stole' a v pr6pei ^ 

121 

5,123 

354 

308 

136 

5,176 

473 

366 

144 

5,294 

323 

362 

173 

5,649 

427 

474 


i ^fiV iumber adults whipped in 18C6 was 180 against 
wlrle 21 recoi ai , d 38 J uveni]e offenders were whipped in 1866, 
Jails — - hat P unishment in 1865. 
first elVss iail e J ads were classed as follows—two central jails, 
strict in term'’ 5 , second class jails and 6 lock-ups. At Maulmain 
prisoners lar^J ab ?" r ^ established, at Rangoon only 200 
tlie nrisonei )0l l 1€ ^ beyond the walls: at Akyab and Bassein 
health of th 8 laboured urithin the walls. During the year the 
of denths f prisoners was better than in 1865, the percentage 
cost of the baV - ng been recced from 12-29 to 10-8. The 
Rs 17 91*3-1 * aa i itenance of the jails increased by the sum of 
'salaries to +f®’ d'his increase is due to the creation of new 
a sum o“r am ° Unt ° fRs - 23 ’ 830 ’ t0 which “ust be added 
extra meat ' S V 4 '£ 90 > ? n entirely new charge for the supply of 
wero there! nd 0l1 to the P nsone rs in the Rangoon Jail. There 
T1 * ’ LI 0Te > new charges to the total value of Rs. 28,42ft 
•of Rs. 40,684 was realized and paid to the 



54-14-7. 

yea- 


^ixu t uv U .eb cost oi eacn prisoner *** 

Thirl- 16 , esca P es were fewer by 17 than in the previous 
/-Six escaped convicts remained uncaptured. 

jl v vi 

iterar. 

cnunal Courts —The following table shews an increase 
^aggregate ol reported offences 


Heinous Crimes, j 

Minor Crimes, { ]g5,... 

1271 ) 

1473 / convictions, 
3175 ) 

3673 / ditto 

987 

1320 

3292 

4154 

{is®;::: 

9558 / dltt0 

4279 

5474 
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The Criminal Courts . 

The statistics of Cases tried by Sessions Court are as follows 
Persons Committed. Persons Convicted. 


§L 


1865, 

1866, 


301 

107 


177 

125 


There is a decrease in dacoity and robbery, but in the less hei¬ 
nous crimes against property the figures shew an increase, 
thus:— 


House breaking by night, 

House breaking, 

Theft, 

The number of cases decided in the several Courts is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


289 

38 

1385 


336 

65 

1780 


Commissioner’s Court ... 

4 Deputy Commissioner’s ditto, 

Ditto ditto as Magistrates, 

14 Assistant Commissioner’s, 

2 Extra Assistant Commissioner’s, * ... 

4 Judicial Extra Assistant Commissioner's, 
17 Tehsiidar’s, 


The average duration of cases was as follows: — 

Commissioner’s Court, 

Deputy Commissioners’ Courts, 

Assistant Commissioners’ ditto, 

Extra Asst. Commissioners’ ditto, 

Judical Extra Asst. Commissioners’ do., .. 

Tchsildars’ ditto, 


11 

100 

45 

1204 

163 

117 

3532 

5172 


7 days. 
6 do. 
4 do* 
3 do. 


do. 

do- 


Forty-six criminal appeals were instituted before the Commis¬ 
sioner, against 6!) in the preceding year; in 17 cases the origii 
decisions were reversed, in 28 confirmed and in one the decisi' 
was modified. The Deputy Commissioners decided 66 appea. 
against 45 in 1865, confirming 38 decisions v d reversing 28. 
To the Besident’s Court eight appeals only ml preferred ; in 
seven, the decision of the lower’ courts was upheld and one was 
rejected on ground that the period of appeal had expired. The 
percentage of cases pending throughout the Province was oulv 
01 against ’36 in the previous year. 
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The following were the sentences passed 
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Hanged. 




1 

5 


Transported. 




0 

0 


Imprisoned for and under 14 years. 


0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

10 do. 


G 

1 


Do. 

do. 

7 do. 


5 

1 


Do. 

do. 

5 do. 


2 

0 


Do. 

do. 

4 do. 

3 

13 

0 


Do. 

do. 

3 do. 

77 

30 

0 


Do. 

do. 

2 do. 

146 

8 

0 


Do. 

do. 

1 do. 

205 

31 

0 


Do. for and under 

6 months. 

06 

O 

0 


Do. 

do. 

3 do. 

54 

0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

2 do. 

1194 

0 

0 


Do. 

do. 

1 do. 

3607 

12 

0 


Fined. 



92 

8 

0 


Flogged. 



5474 

116 

7 

2 

Total. 




1'ulice .—Cases cognizable by the Police increased by IS per cent, 
and cases notf-cognizableby 25 per cent. In the amount of property 
stolen, there was an increase, but not to any large extent, above 
the figures of 1866. On the other hand, the amount still felt, 
far short of the loss incurred during 1864 ; and the percentage' 
recovered has continued to rise in a satisfactory degree. 

1865, ... 1,64,415 ... 35,217 ... 21.4 

1866, ... 1,01,150 ... 59,341 ... 29. 

The following figures show the number of cases brought to 
iai by the Police. \ 

,ature of cases. No. of offences reported. No. brought to trial. Percentage. 
Cognizable, ... 4160 ... 2875 r .. b9.2 

Non cognizable, ... 2104 ... 2081 ... 98.9 


6264 4956 79.2 

The proportion of convictions to arrests was as follows :— 
Nature of cases. No. of pursons arrested. No. of persons convicted. Percentage. 
Cognizable, ... “5905 ... 3721 ... 63. 

Non cognizable, ... 3677 ... 1678 ... 45.6 


9582 


5399 


56.3 


















Jails. 




-^ ie total number of escapes was 15 against 29 in 1865 and the 
sum c>f recaptures .8 against 19. The discipline and popularity 
ot the brce somewhat improved ; but the number of punishments 
inflicted and of resignations was still high. 

■No. punisn^a by Judicial No. dismissed. No. resigned. 

Officers. 

18C5. 1866. 1865. 1866. 186.5. 1S66. 

94 72 225 190 289 824 

The conduct of the Police was generally good, they improved 
m efficiency, ai*d were sufficiently drilled and armed, and were well 
clothed. They were still deficient in detective skill, and did not 
persevere sufficiently in grave crimes. The number of accidental 
deaths reported wi- s 640 ; 299 by drowning; 69 by lightning, stroke 
ot the sun, or firs ; 47 by wild animals ; 11 by landslips and 216 
by other accidental causes. Of suicide, there were 63 cases, 
against 125 in the previous year. 

Jails. —T he average number of prisoners during the year was 
So6. The following table shews that the average cost has risen 
to Ks. 94— 


Districts. 1865, ... 1866, 


Akolali, ... ... Rs. 90 13 10 99 5 6 

.Oorarawutty, ... ... ... 84 15 0 94 5 8 

Mehkur, . ... ... 60 9 9 68 2 3 

' w »°»» *p* ... 77 6 3 96 12 5 


86 14 5 94 3 0 


The conduct of the prisoners wa s good. They were employed 
solely on the construction of the Jails, but their labour was soon 
to be directed to more remunerative Viannfactures. Their health 
was also good; 13 deaths were repon e d, yielding a death-rate 
of only 1*53 per cent. No attack of aa epidemic nature occur¬ 
red. 


Mysore. 


The Criminal Courts.— The following is a 'nmparativo state¬ 
ment of the crimes committed 14 1865 and I860 :— 









I860. 

1&65. 

Murder, murder with dacoity — “ •••) 

Attempt to murder, thuggee and abetment of. 

suicide ... ••• V' , 

Culpable homicide not amounting to murder ... 

Kidnapping 

Theft and attempt to commit that offence with ) 
forcible assault ••• , 

Extortion by causing fear ot death, &c. 

Robbery 

Dacoity •“ , . 

House-trespass and house-breaking ... 

Forgery ••• , 

Offences relating to coin ... 

Criminal breach of trust 

Receiving stolen property ... 

Mischief 

56 

3: 

n 

10 

7,663 

28 

129 

129 

240 

36 

49 

163 

73 

23 

68 

14 

58 

9 

4,060 

2 

107 

71 

453 

25 

51 

202 

66 

34 

Total 

8,657 

5,220 

Other offences not included in the afpve 

16,708 

14,755 

Grand Total 

25,365 

19,975 






The cases were disposed of * the following 

There were 

Transferred 
Remanded ••• 

Committed To- trial 
Died, escaped & c - 
Tried 

Total disposed of 
Remaining for disposal 


manner:— 


Cases. 

Persons. 

... 1,140 

3,338 

... 66 

18S 

... 2,125 

6,582 

27 

58 

... 16,907 

34,747 

... 20,265 

44.913 

78 

201 

20,343 

45,114 


average each case was 9 days under enquiry. In the year 
^ n ,. 9 . T •i*viev, r 327 persons weie sentenced to be imprisoned for 

iin *' ^ 
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Police. Jails . 
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than 2 years. There were 218 appeals to the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner during the year, against 219 in the previous year. Only 
•)(> decisions were reversed, and 29 modified, while 19 cases were 
lenianded. lhe average duration of the appeals was not quite 
da £ s : . } u t!l ° previous year it was 29'4 days. Seventy Euro- 
pean british subjects were brought up in 69 cases before Justices 
°i the .Peace. Of these persons 35 were discharged, 5 were com¬ 
muted for trial before the High Court, 16 were fined not more 
nan Its. 100, and 1 was fined more than Rs. 100 but not more 

rnnntu , Eleven were imprisoned for not more than one 
i“f’ f nd one ior a longer period. One person’s case was pend- 
thc ^ lose of tlm year. In the previous year the number of 

~\5 were 


‘C. , n ~ - J -* JCcU. LUC Ull 

-uiopean bntish subjects punished was much greater, for 25 
imprisoned and 42 were fined. 

ii j" "1 imre were 8,2/8 native officers and men composing 

18 m; Tu f ° rce 111 the wll0,e P lov ince of Mysore during the year 
, ' mu cost amounted to Rs. 4,78,779, the average cost 

} oorlv “i 0t eac r mau bein S 57 ■ police are generally 

l y paid, a policeman in some places receiving as little, as 4 

a° { 25,365 cas f re P° rfced > 24,391 are stated to 
. c etccted, or never to have occurred, leaving only 974 

(Timin g 1 U ' m ’ im ^ e ^ e ^ e d* The value of.property involved in 
quiiw i r e3 / VaS i at 7 St e l timated at Rs - 5,04,706, but on en- 
which R. v a-q^o t0 have , beei \ not more than Rs. 3,30,495, of 
.I . *• was the value of property recovered and 

M W, Tr ed **'«“*"* Rs - worth of propci tv 

IS , at *0 0“ J ot 1860. The overage value of property 
, 2 t0 havo been lost in each case was Rs. 24 and that of the 
Property recovered, &c., was Rs. 17. 

Jails.- "" 


23 411 0 f !!i C t ° t o 1 ->?» mbei ‘ of l )ris ? ners during the year was 
T'imh f 10 “ d,2o(j were remaining at the close of the year 

mortXv age nU ^ be L WaS 2,647 a S ains t 1,785 in 1865 

Ce2 * Tt °Pl 23 v a S ainsfc 170 of the year before. For 
ging S °l J f 11 d ^i P lme 182 prisoners were subjected to flog- 
ti,,° 17 t0 °, ther punishment. The ratio of mortality to 
B ut a ra ° e “umber oi prisoners in Mysore was 8 91 per cent 

cowSrii? “* rf rr*“ r d * u,; 

tfJPr SSS^SHZ T&OTrC n 

puty Superintendent to have ’died Tnhirm,roi i i “ 

Yoi x„ avera ge number oi prisoners so employed w 288*8, 

* AH,, P^ RT gg * 
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Cciorrj. 

Mysore 49 were so employed. The total cost of all the ' 
Jails in the province under all heads of account was Rs. 2,47,042 
which, deducting the proceeds of manufactures, gives a net cost 
of Rs. 2,39,446. The average gross cost of each prisoner was 
Rs. 93 but deducting profits of-labour Rs. 90. Of the number 
of prisoners remaining at the close of the year, 2,680 were males 
and 112 females. 

No. of prisoners who knew how to read and write ... 197 

„ „ who were well educated ... 17 

„ „ who received their instruction in Jail ... 34 

Total ... 248 

Coorg*. 

Inclusive of 7 cases of the previous year, the aggregate number 
of cases on the hies of the several Courts amounted to 794, in¬ 
volving 1,390 prisoners, against 719 cases and 1,261 prisoners in 
1865. Tiiis increase arose chiefly in cases of petty theft, criminal 
force and insult. These cases were disposed of as follows:— 




1865. 

1866. 

1 . 

Disposed of 

... 600 

672 

2. 

Transferred 

... 28 

43 

3. 

Committed 

... 78 

81 


Total 

... 706 

790 


Remaining ' 

... 13 

5 


Grand Total 

... 7 ID 

801 


The convic tions bore a proportion of 75 to 25 of acquittals, 
against 76 to 24 in 1865. The number of offences brought to 
t-j iai bears a proportion of one to every 167 of the population, 
•against one to every 178 in 1865. There was no sentence of death 
passed during the year. Two persons were transported for life and 
one for 7 years, 118 were sentenced to imprisonment for various 
periods ranging from 1 month to 7 years. Fourteen were flog¬ 
ged, and 4 called upon to furnish security for good behaviour, 
and 4 to keep the peace. There were 593 prisoners fined in 
si^ms not exceeding Rs. 100, and 8 in sums from 100 to 600 Rs. 
The average amount of fines was Rs. 16 against Rs. 20 in 1865, 
and for each prisoner, Rs. 10 against Rs. 12. This decrease was 
due to an exceptional case in 1865, in which a fraudulent shroff 
had been fined Rs. 2,000, to cover the amount of his defalcations. 
The average duration in the disposal of-original cases was 5 days 




while at 
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to 6 days in 1865 ; and tliQ longest period occupied in the dis¬ 
posal of any case was 86 days, against 84. There were only 11 
c.'iyes appealed in 1866, against 10 in 1866, and 17 in 1864, and 
of these the sentences in 8 were confirmed in 1 modified and in 
2 remanded 




1865. 

18C6. 

1 . 

Confirmed ... 

... . 5 

8 

2 . 

Modified 

1 

1 

3. 

Rejected 

2 

0 

4. 

Remanded ... 

0 

2 



Total ... 8 

ii 


Remaining ... 

... ' o 

0 



Grand Total ... 10 

11 


manner oi aays occupieu m tne disposal ot ap¬ 
peals was 28 against 13 in 1865, and the longest period oc¬ 
cupied in any case was 71 against 26 days in 1866, and 63 
4 ays m 1864. The Superintendent as Sub-Sessions Judge, dis¬ 
posed of 17 sessions cases, out of which there were 29 persons 
convicted and 8 acquitted. The number of miscellaneous cases, 
Petitions, &c., received during the year by the several Courts 
amounted to 12,388, against 9,810 in 1865. Of these 12,363 were 
disposed of, leaving 25 in arrears in all the Courts. This shews 
an increase of 2,578 cases or 26-28 per cent. 
t> ”<>Zice.—The various duties are performed by the Jumma 
^yots of Coorg, who hold their lands on a feudal tenure. The 
.,! number of offences reported during tlie year, was 723 in- 
T'Oh’uw 13,092 while in 1865 the number was 658, and the 
t Ua ; 14,066, 670 offences involving Rs. 8,588-14-8 were de¬ 
fected, and r>3 cases, the value of property involved in which 
\ as ” s - 4,503, remained undetected. The percentage of detoot- 
6, ,t- total offences reported, amounted to 92-67, against 92-56 
of and of undetected to 7'33, against 7‘44. The total value 
■’ Property, reported stolen, was Rs. 13,092 against Rs. 14 066 
‘ 18 J 4 i b,lt only Rs. 10,821 worth was proved ; Rs. 6.317 worth 
as duly recovered. The average value of the property lost in 
'' 1 case, was Rs. 18, and that of property recovered was Rs 11 

nrn.i n per cenfc - a £ ains , fc 59 ‘ 41 in 18 ^ 5 - Out of 6 cases of 
nuer, 3 were committed to the sessions and 2 wer > dismissed 

of evidence. There were 4 cases of robbery and da - 
. -ury. 1 he number ol accidental deaths and suicides was 34 and 
- respectively, against 19 and 8 in the vear previous There 


2C2 









The Andaman Islands. 




were 3 persons killed by wild beasts, and 279 wild beasts were 
killedd uring I860 against 283 in 1865. The number of deaths 
amongst travellers and pauper residents amounted to 157. There 
were 38 houses destroyed by fire, 35 by accident and 3-by de¬ 
sign. ... 

Jails . — There were 55 convicts and 9 prisoners under trial in 
the sudder jail, and 150 convicts and 56 persons under trial 
entered during the year, making an aggregate of 205 convicts 
and 65 persons under trial. Of these 181 were released or 
otherwise disposed of, and 9 died, leaving 76 convicts and 4 per¬ 
sons under trial at the close of the year under review. The in¬ 
crease in the number of convicts over that of the year previous 
was 17, whilst the deaths had decreased by 4. Out of 138 ad¬ 
missions into hospital 126 patients were discharged as cured, 9 
died against 13 in 1865, and 6 were in hospital at the close of 
the year. The deaths during the year were 9 against 13 in 1865. 
The cost of maintaining the prisoners amounted to Rs. 6,432, 
and the average cost of each prisoner per diem w r as 4 annas. 
The value of the daily work of each was 3 annas 10 pie or 3 
pie less than the cost of his maintenance. The system of labour 
was extramural. The value of the work performed was distri¬ 
buted under the following heads :— 

1. Roads ... ... ... 616 14 0 

2. Public buildings ... ... 585 0 0 

3. Manufactures, brick-making, wood- | ^ » 

sawing, &c. ... j 9 ° 


Total ... ... 4,261 8 7 

The Andaman Islands* 


The report on the Penal Settlement of Port Blair was present¬ 
ed by Colonel Ford, the Superintendent, who, at the close of the 
year, proceeded on leave to Europe, having made over charge of 
his office to Colonel Man. The year 1866-67 was the 9th year of 
the occupation of the colony. The total number of convicts in 
the Settlement on the 31st December 1866 was:— 


1806 


\ Males 
"* ( Females 


6,252 

434 


1865 


j Males 
( Females 


4,952 

m 


Total ... 6,6$6 against Total ... 5,615 

being an increase during the year of 1,268 males and 101 females. 
As the criminal returns show that 3,000 convicts are annually 
sentenced to transportation throughout India and the maximum 
accommodation that Port Blair can afford is available only for 




Convict Organization. 
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/,oOO, Government ceased to transport prisoners whose seu- 
tences arc under fourteen years. In future the annual numl?or of 
ai m als at Port Blair will bo about 1,250 prisoners. Of the convicts 
T , gal. and Madras together owned considerably more than a third. 

“ 1 1 u ‘ mber from Bombay was trifling compared with its criminai 
population ; the North West, the Central Provinces and thePun- 
moi St °° d next 5 while tlle numbers from Oudli and British Bur- 
maii were comparatively small. Hindoos and Mussulmans were the 
the , cr , lmbal ' s i more than two-thirds of the convicts be- 
■nfmii f° S| T 11 6 aboufc a fourth were Mahommedans. Next in 
J n c] lbers ca V® Burmese > Mughs, Chinese, Arracam.se, 
j n ‘ 1 '|'’ khans, anb Parsees. Eight Europeans were work- 
o out their sentences in the colony, and all of them were males 
•«e_ «mvicte were distributed into 17 divisions, stationed at 
hUlt) £ 0mts 011 , th . e Settlement, according to the state of th. ir 
ace , th + exr . ca P a hihties for hibour, or skill in handicraft, or 
Islnn l li g t ^, ' eir aondltlon whctb er married or single. At Viper 
] v a , 1 , 1 , C ' liaiu Gang, 12o convicts strong, was stationed, entire- 
part from the other convicts. Prisoners holding licenses from 

ceivod° Veinm< M^ of 7 ndia t0 he at large upon the Settlement re- 
raiJ,l ? , T 1 '! y subsistence allowance of Its 30, which might be 
rifJr ta Rs - b0 . at the discretion of the Superintendent. The 
to R . C q '*''' al , iec trom 2 annas a day to the 3rd class convict. 
er«t witn’ if m0nth t° th ® division gangsman. Christian prison- 
renortod e *?v° n ° f Wo or three Eurasians, were favourable 
' . on - AJ1 European# and Eurasians were provided with 
porn ilt ] accomm P datl 1 0 u, wore their own clothing, and were 
ffiven ^? t0 f r ®y u,e ‘heir household furniture. Clothes were also 
ancf* • n SUC 1 European convicts as did not receive extra allow- 
'pi.,, , an average each convict cost the Government Its 93 

Sunerim^T f "Ta blvn S h l to trial before the Courts of the 
41 J pendent and Assistant Superintendent was 218, involving 
34 = persons 111 bailable and non-bailable offences. In these cases 
mvicted and 52 acquitted. Of the former 26 
com,, Sn ? 19 COayict *- There was a decrease of 113 cases 
hMlSe, h S ye f ’ V,Z " 16 ^"^-bahable cases and 97 in 

M'hftl? aS l s ' l ' ie fines im J? 0Sed amounted to Rs. 1,525 of 
Populati'"' RS ' 1,341 Wer ° rCaIize(l The Proportion of crime to 


u bailable offences, cases 
r L l Uo convictions 
1 r< ^o-bailabIe offences, cases 
i>Hto convictions 


1’6 per cent. 1 


~ T-0 


o* 

0-99 

0*9 


J5 


In a popuhit 
j of 8,07U. 



jLhe average duration of each case was half a day. The aver¬ 
age length of time taken by the Police to prepare and bring 
forward cases was one day ; and not prepared by the Po¬ 
lice, one day also. Of 604 witnesses summoned during the 
year, 83 were detained for one day only. Only one non-baila- 
l)ie offence was committed to the Sessions or Superintendents 
Court and no bailable offence. The strength of the police 
was 1 Superintendent, 1 First Grade Inspector (European), 

1 Second Grade Inspector (European), 3 Head Constables, 
11 Sergeants, 256 Constables. The actual cost to the Shite of 
the Police Force was Rs. 56,467. There was no case of murder 
during the year. Two attempts to commit murder were reported, 

2 cases of causing grievous hurt, one case of culpable homicide, 
2 dacoities, 5 cases of housebreaking, 49 thefts, and 90 escapes 
from lawful custody. The value of all property stolen was Rs. 
3,397, of which Rs. 899 were recovered being percentage of 
23 against 21 per cent, in the previous year. During the 
year four-fifths of the Native convicts were housed in new 
semipermanent iron-framed wooden barracks, averaged to con¬ 
tain from 110 to 165 men each. The minimum space allow¬ 
ed to each convict was 648 cubic feet, and 36 feet of area on Ross 
Island to which 15 per cent, had subsequently to be added. The 
health of the convicts was not so good as in the preceding 
year, and the death-rate rose by 4*98 per cent. The mortality 
arose from constitutional diseases chiefly ancemia, ulcers and 
abscesses, atrophia, asthenia and old age. The total revenue 
of Rs. 52,736 was an increase over the year previous of Rs. 12,765. 
The outlay in the Public Works Department amounted to Rs. 
3,73,795-8 aggregating a total of Rs. 3,36,938-12 on original 
works, and Rs. 4,760-8 on repairs. Of this sum Rs. 2,73,549 
were from imperial sources, and Rs. 1,00,246-8 by value of con¬ 
vict labor and Settlement material. The cost of the establishment 
for the year amounted to Rs. 28,808. During the year 26 mails 
were received and 32 despatched. The amount of postal col¬ 
lection was Rs. 783, the value of postage stamps sold was Rs. 
133. The gross outlay on the whole administration of the Settle¬ 
ment for the financial year under report was Rs. 6,58,058, be¬ 
ing an increase of Rs. 63,344. The free population of the Settle¬ 
ment amounted to 7,263 males and 520 females with 164 male 
and 123 children. ^ Schools for the children of free residents, both 
European and Asiatic, were established in 1864, and continued to 
l>e supported by the voluntary contributions of the free communi¬ 
ty. The attendance stood thus;— 


The Finances since 1857 . 


% 


12-34 

8- 

20-00 

29-84 


Children of free Europeans 
I Htto of free Asiatics 
Dioto of convict parents 
Convict lads 

rnj . ••• ••• ... Zy-54 

ammmtcff p f fiS e the „ childrcn of parents 

r fl ' „ 19- Mid the balance of receipts over expenditure 

Sabfehw C ° nV1Cfc t Mrei \ WaS Rs - 108 - Ae various hospital 
rone')n n- t& we St^ e31 gD e d to afford accommodation to 16 Eu- 
opoa n soldiers and 1,052 convicts. During the year the con- 

culrivii'hT f I") 1 ? acres ’ of which were put under vegetable 
tors lei anC u 16 reraain . tJer under grain crops. Of 181 cultiva- 

the reffiainder being stm *«- 


CHAPTER VII. 

FINANCE AND REVENUE, 

General View e>ince 1857 . 

when L Vl!’°'\v;? Ut,ny ei , a °j r ^ dian finance began in 1861-62 
financial ™ 1 P roduced first Budget. In 1866-67 the 

\° r d ° SC ° D 31s ‘ March - “ England 
submitted to Pqrl : nm T )0 p re ’ t0 enable the accounts to be 

according v cni.riu ^ ^ earller , each y ear - The year 1866-67 
rp. •■■> ■■ v consists of eleven months only. 

■ tie revenue and eYneiwtitm-n iout ^ _ i 


! -S 

h 

dross Reve¬ 

Total Expenditure. 

Gross Ex¬ 

'/3 ^ 

3 

G. ■*“* 

nue. 

- 

In India. 

In Eng¬ 
land. 

penditure. 

1857 . 

1858 

1859 
1800 
1861 
1802 

1863 

1864 ■" 

1865 . 

1866 . 
1867 

<U -1/s.) 

£ i £ 

31,691,015 28,079,202 
31,700,770 35.078,528 
30,000,788 43,590,794 
39,705,822 44,622,269 
42,903,23440,408,239 
43,829,472,37,245,756 
45,143,752 30.800.805 
4 4,013,03238.087,772 
45,052,807139,452,220 
48,935,220 41,120,924 
42,012,56637,094,400 

£ 

3,529,673 
0,102.043' 
7,406,136 
7,239,451 
7,745,848 
7,624,47 6 
7,252,317 
6,894,234 
0,998,770 
6,2H,17 8 
*7,435,651 

£ 

31,608,875 

41,240,671 

51,056,930 

51,861,720 

48,154.087 

44,870.232 

44,053,122 

44,982,006} 

46.450.990, 

47,332,102: 

44,530,057; 


Actual Sur¬ 
plus (+) or 
Deficiency 
(-) of lie- 
venue. 


£ 

+ 82,140 

- 9,533,795 
- 14,990,142 

- 12.155,898 
5.250.853 
1,040,760 
1,090.030 

308.971 
798,093 
1,603.118 
2,517,491 


* Including £731,049 railway interest. 


































% \ 

kfich of the five chief Provinces of Indi a the revenue and expenditure have been 


Territories and De¬ 
partments under j 
the Government' 

of India._ 

Revo- .ExpendL* 


Bengal. 


turo. 


North-Western 

Provinces. 


Reve¬ 

nue. 


Expendi- ; Hove- Expendi¬ 

ture. line. ture. 


£ I £ I 

See Note. I 

2,031,77s; 13.ii42.R07 
2,753,9371 18,888,448 
17,583,242, 
15,884,392 
14,893,612 
14.935,320 
15,029.058 
5,685,"84’ 15.223,288 

5,tiSS,69vSl 14,171,850 


4.303,ftp* 

4,330,142 

4.783,816 

5,255,24 

6,717.7 


£ 

13,512,854; 
12,37: >.998 
12,472,881: 
12,803,214; 
14,098,104 
13,788.007; 
14,825,541' 
15,007,117! 
14,887,084, 
15,485,910: 
13,805,416 


£ I 

13.885.2SS 
4,331,917 
4,318,812 
4,198,034: 
4,580,181; 
4,838,878' 
4,935,761 i 
5,871,148! 
6,034,870! 
5,321,817' 
4,999,001' 


£ 

6,219,038 

3,047,925 

5,469,920 

6,705,891 

5,920,711 

5,727,552 

5,455,05 

5,497,650 

6,695,698 

5,359,144 


Madras. 


Reve¬ 

nue. 


I Expen- 
: diture. 


£ 

2,008,211 5 
2,320,089 5 
2,690,713 6 
3,158,952 8 
3,405,0 I3 1 8, 
2,468,307) 7 
2,063,238 0 
2,095,105 7 
2,235,4211 7 
2,128.679 7, 
2,355,190 6, 


£ I 

,485,330 
,878,275 
259,845 
,550,480; 
!,670,130' 
,015,079' 
.934,130, 
,029,279; 
,006,599 
,059,017 
,254,851 


8,485, 


’.059,141 1 


6,709.281 


The 


Note.—Included under Bengal for this Year. 


Bombay and Sindh. 

i 

Punjab. 

Total. 

i Itcve- 
| nue. 

Expendi-. Rove* 
ture. j nuo. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Revenue. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

1 & 

,! 5,228,874 
l, 8,116,490 

1 0,200,354 

7,277,664 
: 8,407,107 

I 8,512,633 
i 9,564,530: 
8,215,7171 
0,393,100 
9,529,380; 
7,856,649] 

£ 1 £ 
6,143,286 1,204.921 
6,685.877 2,452,306 

8,165,889. 2,903,845 
9,609,611 3,064.733 

7,712,0 U 3,476,680 
0,308,542 3,007,456 
0,669,024 3,036,7/6 
7,263,280 3,188,071 
7,691,555 3.188,349 

7,918,912 3,221,624 

7,517,386' 3,218,108 

£ 

1,264,480 
1,632,853 
2,030,677 
2,121,517 
2,150,650 
, 1,681,476 
1,617,320 
1,549,430 
1,803,290 
1,647,3 !8 
1,894,239 

£ 

31,691,015 
31,706,770 
38,060,788 
j 39,705,822 

1 12,903,234 
; 13,829,472 
15,148,752 
1 44,613,032 
’ 45,652,897 
> 48,935,220 
42,012,666 

.€ 

28,079,202 
35.070,528, 
43,690179 V 
44,022,269 
40,408,239 
! ■7.245,756 

■ 

, 38,087.772 
39,452,220 
41-120,924 
37,094.406 




Yoars 

ended 

30th 

April. 

Land. 

Excise, 
Say or, 
Abkan'ee, 
and 
Forest. 

House, 

Trade, 
Income, and 
Assessed 
Taxes and 
Moturpha. 

Tributes, ' 

Subsidies, i 
Contribu¬ 
tions from 
Native 
States. 

Customs. 

Salt, 

Opium. 

Stamps. 

Mint. 

Post 

Office. 

Electric^ 

Tele¬ 

graph. 

| Judicial, 
Law, and 
Justice, 
and 
'Police. 

Marine,! 

Indian 

Navy, 

and 

Pilot 

Dues. 

Public 

Works. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857 

17.722,170 

1,486,864 

108,418 

504.030 

2,092,544 

2,685,574 

1 5,002,400 

622,165 

262,409 

183,325 

22,108 

198,729 

161,827 


1858 

*, M 

1,219,456 

107,820 

631,273 

2 1 >.S3I 

2,131,346! 

6,864.209 

456,363 

.363,516 

389,493 



178,30 !• 

476,910 

1839 

18,12 s, 658 

1,47-1.824 

111,247 

503,0.-! 1 

2,867,681' 

2,0 >2,670 

6.119 342 

593,213 

247,205 

588,637 


402,898 

168,415 

615,514 

1661 

18.757,4* W 

3,70! 223 

219,425 

794,420 

3,872,05/v 


5,887.778 

737,527 

392,092 

001,505 


441,468 

205,080 

725,304 

iisni 

18.505,9911 

1,778, 8J3 

1 1.103,613 

781,164 

4,161,501! 

3,805,1241 

6,670,759 

1,182,781 

288,280 

608,524 

53,039 

416,565 

283,705 

850,172 


19,6*84,668: 

2,246.8851 

; 2.051,096 

780,162 * 

2,876,138 

1,563 082 

6,359,2701 

1,693,217 

880,734 

402,135 

73,452 

511,612 

155,723 

588,858 

‘1863 

lfi.57».14? 

12,471,040 

I 1,832,212 

725.763 

2 464,3 \ 

5,2 44,150 

8,055,470 

1,489,638 

371,116 

425,528 

75,525 

41 1,8 3 

. 189.016 

113,553 

U 684 

20,303,42 

i 2,30 1,713 

1,433,622 

715,990 


5,035,696, 

6,833 1 

1,735,216 

309,759 

459,882 

91,702 

631,798 

307,715, 462,735* 

11865 

2 >,095,061! 

! 2,575,793 

S 1,281,817 

681,14 4 

2,296,929; 

5,523,584 

7,361,405 

1,972,098 

377,859 

i 362,833 

99,099 

675,996 

; 808,005 568,073; 

{I860 

20,473,897 

; 2,612,5561 

1 692,2 V 

709,632 

2,279,857, 

5,342,149, 

8,518,204 

1,994,632 

194,351 

’ 406,100 

190,463 

790,529 

! 193,890, 917,465. 

1867 

\ rn 

19,136,149 

1 2,431,129: 

221,127 

629,243 

2,030,864 

5,345,910 

6,803,413 

1,803,773 

239.991 

| 496,439 

197,355 

815,210 

228,543 

1 ^ J 


The Finances since 1857. 

































































! f . 'y° anal y se % expenditure and revenue of 1861-62 and con- 
\ ie figures with those of the six years following we have 
a»«/•*?•!!*' * ! 10 ^ rst ,^ ve years’ statements give actual facts. 

: 1 J * consisted of only 11 months the charges have been 

ncreased rateably for comparison. The figures for 1867-08 are 
the regular” estimate. 


(■omjmnaoji of expenditure 1861-62 with that of live-six year* 

following : — 


Year. 


1861-02 
|1862-63 
,1863. C4 
1864-65 
1805-06 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 


Military 

anil 

Marine. 


l| 1 Public " 


! Homo | Interest Works All other 


Charges, paid in and Rail- Civil 

Total 

India. I ways. Charges. 



£. £ £ i" £ 

13,256,000 5,209,<i00 3,135,000 6,167,000 
.. 12,51 -,,000 4,943.000 3,352,000 5.973.000 
,12,209,000 4,778,000 3,093,000 0,815,000 
12,710,000 5,236,000 2,261,000 6,362,000 
.,13.905,000 5,682,000 3,328,000 5,678,000 
13,457,000.6,224,000 2,958,000 6,969,000 
113,152, 000 5,292,000 3,536.000 7,687 000 


£ i 
15,001,000 
15,539,000, 
16,355,000 
16,883,000 
16,943.000 
17.563.0 0 
18,123,000 


£ 

42,768,00!), 

42,325.00"! 

43,280,006 

44,452,000 

45,536,000 

47.17l.00f>! 

47.790,o0o 


V --. Ml., PlRTll. 


2 D 













































Details of Civil Charges in «£ sterling. 



Collection of Revenues. 

Year. 

LandJRe ve¬ 
nue, Forests, 
Abkaree. 

Opium. 

Salt. 

Customs. 

Stamps. 

Income- 

tax. 

Total with 
Opium. 

Total with¬ 
out Opium 

1861-62 

1862 - 63 

1863 - 64 

1864 - 65 

1865 - 66 

1866 - 67 ...! 

1867 - 68 ... 

2 , 030,000 
2 , 077,000 
2 , 384,000 
! 2 . 319,000 

1 2 , 414,000 
! 2 . 548,000 
2 , 627.000 

1 , 449,000 

1 , 856,000 

2 , 306,000 

2 , 369,000 

1 . 894,000 

1 , 751,000 

1 , 680,000 

017,000 

501,000 

305,000 

313,000 

339,000 

376,000 

3 G 9,000 

244,000 

179,000 

177,000 

207,000 

208,000 

205.000 

218,000 

68.000 

98,000 

103,000 

78,000 

102,000 

115,000 

101,000 

121,000 

73,000 

45,000 

35,000 

17,000 

1,000 

• •• 

( 

4 , 559,000 

4 , 784,000 

5 , 320,000 

5 , 321,000 

4 , 974,000 

4 , 996,000 

4 , 995,000 

3 , 110,000 

2 , 928,000 

3 , 014,000 

2 , 952,000 

3 , 080,000 

3 , 245,000 

3 , 315,000 


Special Services. 


Year, 

i 

i 

! 

Mint. 

Post 

Office. 

Tele¬ 

graph. 

; 1861-62 ... 

107,000 

4 S 1.000 

358,000 

: 1862-63 ... 

181,000 

481,000 

353,000 

| 1863-64 ... 

162,000 

503,000 

322,000 

i 1864-65 ... 

157,000 

420,000 

261,000 

1 1865-66 ... 

174,000 

435,000 

274,000 

1866-67 .. 

155,000 

470,000 

592,000 

1867-68 .. 

214,000 

484,000 

576,000 


Total. 


Administration. 


Law and 
Justice. 


Police. 


946,000 1 , 951 , 00012 , 
1 , 015 , 0002 , 074 , 00012 , 
120,00012, 
243 ., 000 , 2 , 
423,000 2 
614 , 0002 , 
841,000 2 , 


Adminis¬ 

tration. 


987 , 000 : 2 , 

845 , 0002 , 

883 , 000 ,- 2 , 

1 , 217 . 000 , 2 , 

1 , 274 , 0 ( 102 , 


103 , 0001 , 

141 , 0001 , 

300 , 000 . 1 , 

361 , 0001 , 

384 , 000 , 1 , 

383 , 000 jl , 

427 , 0001 , 


107,000 

092,000 

157,000 

504,000 

730,000 

' 

724.000 


Educa¬ 

tion. 


343,000 

400,000 

442,000 

530,000 

671,000 

740,000 

822.000 


Political. 


Total. 


211,000 

242,000 

214,000 

241.000 

221,000 

240,000 

222,000 


5 , 775,000 

5 , 949 , 000 j 

6 , 233,000 1 

6 , 879,000 

7 , 429,000 

7 , 752.000 

8 , 036,000 


Sl 


•vipuj 

































































misT/? 



Year. 

Collection 
of Revenue. 

Special 

Services. 

Adminis¬ 

tration. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Grand Total 
Civil Charges. 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

4,559,000 

4,784,000 

5,320,000 

5,321,000 

4 974.000 
4,990,000 
4.995,000 

946,000 

1,015 000 
987,000 
845,000 
883,000 
1,217,000 
1,274,000 

5,775,000 

5,049,000 

6,233,000 

0,879.000 

7,429.000 

7,752,000 

8,036,000 

3,721,000 

3,791.000 

3,815,000 

3,838,000 

3,657.000 

3,598,000 

3,818,000 

15,001,000 

1 5.539.000 
16.355,000 
16,883,000 
16,943,000 

1 7,563.000 
18,123,000 


All the charges for the year 1S66-C7 ; which only included 11 
months, have been increased rateably for comparison with other 
years. The military charges are ‘ net’, the receipts under that 
head having been deducted, as they are mainly deductions. The 
charges for stores from England are shown under the proper 
heads. The Home charges include on an average about 2i mil¬ 
lions for Military and Marine effective and non-effective charges ; 
2 millions Interest on Home debt; £300,000 Civil pensions and 
furlough allowances; £50,000 Post office; £20,000 Telegraph ; 
£30,000 Political services in Persia and China; £180,000 Home 
K-dablisimicnts; and £250,000 Miscellaneous; in all about 5 } 
millions. 


The expenditure for 1867-68, in India and England, may be 
approximately stated as follows:— 

» 2 D 2 





































India. 



£ £ 


Military and Marine 

15,600,000' 

Interest on debt 

5,500,000 

Horae administration 

400,000 

Indian Civil administration 

..... 8,400,000 

Mint, Post Office Telegraph 

... 1,350,000 

Collection of "Revenue 

.... 5,000,000 

Miscellaneous Indian services- 

... 3,750)000 

18,500,000- 

Ordinary Public Works ... 

... 4,250,000 

Extraordinary Barracks . . . 

... 1,500,000 

„ Irrigation ... 

500,000 

.. Bombay special Fund 600,000 

6;9o0;000' 

Railways 

900,000' 

Grand Total ... 47,750,000' 

Detail8 of Public 

Works Charges. 


fear. 

Ordinary Public Works. 

Military 

Works. 

Civil 

Build¬ 

ings. 

Irriga¬ 
tion and 
Em¬ 
bank¬ 
ments. 

Roads 
and Navi¬ 
gation. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Works. 

Total 

Works. 

Estab¬ 

lish¬ 

ment. 

Tools 

and 

Plant. 

\ 

Total 

Ordinary 

Public 

Works. 

■ 

3S01-02 

1862- 1)3 

1863- 64 

1864- 66 
1885-66 
1966-671 
1887-63! 

638,000 
692,000 
668-,000 
688,000 
956,000 
1,470,000 
2,220,000 

486,000 

486,000 

661,000 

706,000 

717,000 

727,000 

798,000 

470,000 

476,000 

400,000 

480,000 

421,000 

449,000 

968,000| 

1,278,000 
1,232,000 
1,297,000 
1,450,000 
1,259,000 
1,244,0i>0 
1,122,000 

100,000 

121,000 

252,000, 

121,000, 

81,000 

68,000 

44,000 

2,972,000 

2,007,000 

3,369,000 

3,445,000 

3,433,000 

3,957,000 

5,149,000 

750,000 

750,000 

732.000 

759,000 

878,000 

033,000 

1,013,000 

161,000 

178,000 

72,000 

H4,000 

72,000 

3,722,000 
3,657,000 
4,281,000 
4,382,000 
4,383,000- 
5,004,000 
6,233,000 j 


Year: 

Kail way. 

Bombay Speci¬ 

al Fund. 

One per cent, of 

Income T a x 

Grant to lo¬ 

cal Funds. 

Grand Total' 

Public Works. 

d 

® * 

4> 

K* 

& 

. <5 

fl8 

a 

H- 

£ -p 

■g+) 2 
& 

'3 

o 

H 

1861-62' .. 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864- 65 •• 

1865- 66 ... 
1366-67 ... 
1867-68 ... 

220,000 

123,000 

2-12,000 

371,000 

222,000 

203,000 

117,000 

420,000 

318,000 

241,000 

146,000 

53,000 

137,000 

197,000 

1,425,000 

[1,572,000 

1,460,000' 

1,242,000' 

617,000; 

,1,115,000 

582,000j 

2,065,000 

2,013,000 

1,922,000 

1,759,000 

892,000 

1,515,000 

896,000 

31,000 

73,000 

285..000 

276,000 

450.000 

570,000 

380,000 
380,000 
880 000 

110,000 

i ••• 

1 " 1 

6,167,000 

0,081,000; 

6,636,000; 

6,676,000 

5,661,000 

[6,969,000; 

'7,699,000 

1 


The details of distribution for the year 1861-62 are only ap¬ 
proximate. From 1862-63 to 1866-67 the figures are taken.from 
















































Analysis of the Revenue. 


<SL 


23ff 

the Accounts of the Public Works Department, and differ a lit- 
S m > h f* am fouud iu fcllc statements of the Financial De. 
pailment. The amounts for 1866-67 have been increased rate* 
aoiy that year having been only 11 months. The year 1867-68 

?«Snnni estl ‘ llilte ' and the actual outlay will probably be 
■toUU.OOO less than the amount put down. 

tompanson of Revenues of 1861 62 with those of the six following 

years. 


Y oar. 

I Special 
IServices. 

Rmraniiaa ■ 

Administra¬ 

tive 

departments. 

Proper. [Mint Post 
Office Te- 
legraph. 

Law Justice 
Police. 

1861- G2 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

39,473,000' 856,000 
11,177,000 872,000 

40,139,000 921,000 

41,107,000 839,000 

41,913,000 1.091,000 
10,666,000 957,000 

41,831,000 1,212,000 

512,096 
495,000 
632,000 
676,U00 
791,000 
915*000 
965*000 

Detail of Revenues p 


Public 

Works. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

589,000 

444,000: 

462,000 

589,000! 

917,000 

445,000; 

480,000' 

1,283,000 

1,164,000 

1,704,000 

1,398,000 

1,353,000 

1,431,000 

1,337,000 

42 , 71 ^, 000 ! 

44,152,000; 

43,S5S,000' ! 

44,609,000 

46,065,000 

44,414,000, 

45,825,0001 


Year. 


1861.62 
1802.03 
1963-04 
61-65 
1 805-60' 
1*866-07 
1*867-08 


Land Re¬ 

venue, 

Forests, 

Abkaree. 


21,932,000 

22,042,000 

22,668,000 

,22,071,000 

,23,086,000! 

,22,860,000' 

,22,094,000 


Income 
and Li¬ 
cense 
Tax. 


Opium. 


2,055,000 6, 
1,882,0008, 
1,484,000,'6, 
1,282.000 7, 
692,000 8, 
23,0007, 
500,000 7, 


Salt. 


359,000 4, 
055,000,5, 
832,000 5, 
361,000 5, 
518,000 5, 
448,000|6, 
714,000 6, 


563,000 

244,000 

036,000 

524,000 

342,000 

090,000 

078.000 


Customs. 


2,876,000 
2,464,000 
2 384,000 
2,297,000 
2,280,000 
2,215.000- 
2,867,000 


Stamps. 


Total. 


1,693,000 39, 
1,490,000 41, 
1,735,000 40, 
1,972,00041. 
1,995,00041, 
2,030,00040, 
2,488,000 ( 41, 


478,000 
1 “7,000 
139,000 
107,000 
913,000 
666,000 
831,000 


I 


Year. 


Ij.ifi'95 iLOlft.Onolso, 009, ooa 90.0(10 

: 1,000 
loai r- ^'2, ! '- <H »|30,293;000l 69,000 

ilSBIfihS’S 6 ’ 001 ’ 80 *! 1 ^^ <1,000 

118117 Si , 5 6 '2‘« 00 *», fl 7S.«»| 290,000 

. ''»,3«,ejo,0"(V3n > so2,(KHv te.oou 


Net Revenue* or Charges. 


I ^et Revenues 
_Jiroper. 


Special Services. 


With hvithont 
Opium. Opium, 


Not Administra¬ 
tive Depart- 


CUarge. • Incomo. mc atal charge 


208,000. 


5,203.000 

5,451,000 

5,ooi,ooo 

0,203,000 

6,638,000 

6,837,000 

7,071,000 



Gross Revenues ex 

eluding Opium, 

Net Pub¬ 

Revenues 

1 ' 

lic Works 

Proper. 

Total 

charge. 

Revenues, 

5,578,000 

33,119,000 

36,350.000 

5,529,000' 

33,122,000 

86,097,000 

6,383,000 

33 , 307,000 

37,020,000‘ 

6,773,000] 

33,746,000 

37.2i c .'*>) 

4,761,000, 

33,395,000 

37,M7.oth|l 

0,52 \ 000| 

33,218,000 

3fl,960,O»oi 

7,207,000 

34,117,000! 

3t;.iU,ooo| 







































































MIN/Sr^ 


India -. 



<3L 

Tfinc Imperial 11 fidget 


G, acral Abstract of the Revenues and Receipts and of the Expends 


Receipts. 

1866-67 

Actual, 

Eleven 

Months. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1807-68. 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1868 09. 

Land Revenue ... 

Tributes and Contributions 
from Native States 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise)... 

Assessed Taxes ... 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post OfHce 

Telegraph 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Marine 

Education 

I uterest 

Miscellaneous 

Army—Miscellaneous 

Public "Works—Miscellaneous 

£ 

19,130,449 

629,245 

311,340 

2,119,789 

22,127 

2,030,864 

5,345,910 

6,803,413 

1,803,773 

239,991 

496,439 

197,355 

627,050 

188,169 

228,543 

66,658 

233,513 

276,310 

717,489 

538,135 

£ 

20,103,600 

698.400 
412,900 

2,252,800 

658,000 

2.545.200 
6,024,300 

8.814.200 
2,393,900 

237.300 

652.300 
272,000 

734.400 
261,700 
259,200 

73,400 
227,600 
i 438,800 

i 719,000 

i 479,500 

£ 

20,466,000 

687,000 

403,900 

2,211,600 

570,000 

2,441,600 

6,oig;ooo 

8.385.800 

2.372.800 
251,200 
671,300 
252,600 

1,034,200 
' 274,300 

i 294,500 

i 75,100 

i 226,500 

i 7G3.200 

1 692,400 

496,000 

Deficit, including Public Works 
Extraordinary Charges 

42,012,566 

2,517,491 

; 48,258,500 

1,060,500 

i 48,586,900 

i 1,026,450 

Total ... £ 

1 44,530,057 

’ 49,319,000 

» 49,613,350 
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Th( T nip? rial Baa yet. 


<SL 


66-«J. 


tor * of India, for the yea>•,from Ul April 1868 to 31 st March 1869. 


Expenditure. 


iSiSl on |^ K i 0 f i r d Unfunded Debt 
Interest on fc-! f. oans for Public Works 
Allowances J lCo , FuiJ df und oilier Accounts 

fund Hcvonuc U " ,d Drawba ^ 

Forest 

Abkareo (Excite) 

Salt 

Oriurn ;; 

Stamps 
Mint 

Post Office' 

"Jegntph 

Village Officers 

Uaw and Justice d ’ J1C departments 
Marine - !!] 

rip!& ,?aoo ' an<1Art ::: 

sE®** Services 
Politic^ 1 ? and PHn< ln 2 

^owanctffi 1 ®? U * d ° ther F°reiffn Services 
ffageinent8 * 8, 2 Iimonts under Treaties i 
g^collanooiis 

an“'4 n " Uation> Retired, and Compassionate Allow'- 
Army ** 

expenditure in England, including Stores, 

^^c C So^te rf8t " U Kailway Ca P 5 ^l, less Net 
Total 

Milit^y rk ® Extraordinary 
JaUs y 

SSSlfef at,0l “ 

Irr c a ? 3 km °uts 

Workrt 

itual Fund Works... 


s and En 


Total 
Grand Total 

,, ^ar]te a lnc * u dii>£ Public Works Extraordim 


!« 

. Lh aiv c , 


©xelud 


1866-67, 

Actual, 

Eleven 

Months. 


2,499,280 

420,209 
421,830 
1,832,022 
209,633 
234,225 
1,189 
189,810 
317,519 
1,077,330 
80;226 
131,148 
415,129 
286,096 
339,019 
1,089,064 
2,397,788 
2,262,921 
585,945 
674,717 
' 141,360 
261,801 
ISO, 290 
238,289 

1,712,003 

779,032 

545,032 

12,440,383 

4,958,309 

259,474 

111,631 


37,09 4,406 
6,704,602 


'13,709,008 

731,0-19 


44,630,05' 


44,530,057 


<llu o Publir Works Extraordinary! 

£\ 


Regular Es¬ 
timate, 
1867-69. 


£ 

2,699,700 

67,000 

772.800 
341,700 

1,935,600 

• 280,600 

251.500 
32,900 

209,000 

353.300 

1.863.200 
90,800 

118 ,10 > 

496.600 

527.800 

399.200 
1,057,300 
2,488,000 

2.383.200 
713.900 

786.200 

165.500 

315.500 

205.800 

237.500 

2,062,500 

443.600 

025,900 

12,899,900 

3.342.400 

192.300 

179.200 

38,508,700 

6.851.400 


45,360,100 

1,297,700 


46,557,800 


1,486,100 

362,100 

61,000 

369,500 

482,50.' 


2,701,200 


49,319,000 


budget 
Estimate 
1868-69.' j 


2,699,700 
99,000 
517,330* 
231,940 
2,139,7(H) 
278,1‘80 
261,900 
21,009 
186,150 
441,660 
1,907,760 
101,100 
190,500 
5*3,-ISO 
■U2.500 

396.520 
1,140,220 
2,857,530 
2,502,450 

558,800 

904,190 

162.520 
366,970 
226,400 
231,050 

1,918,090 

270.700 

633,360 

12,904,720 

3,459,480 

221.390 

122.700 

38,025,960 
6,1-92,400 


45,318,360 

1,202,900 


48,521,260 


1,363.880 

431.210 

27,000 

800,000 

470,00i.) 


3,092,090 


49,613,360 


1,700,706' 2.06'),04^1 
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t ot a.-, Gross Revenues in India, for the. year 1866*67, f ni Hi the Charges of Collection, and other Payments out of those Revem-es ; tkc Net Receipts 
; >.lo iht several Government Treasuries, o.ni (he rates -per o ■ ■ (. for which the Gross Receipts were collected ; converted into Sterling Money, 

ai the rat- of 2 shillings the Rupee. 


Revenues and* Receipts. 


Net Receipts 
! within the 
year, after 
deducting 
Re-pay¬ 
ments. 


Land Revenue, &c. 

•Land Revenue 
(Tribute and Contribution 
; from Nat ive States 

Total Land Revenue, &c. 
Forest 




> Allow- | 
lances and' Allowan 
Charges of Assign- cestoDis- 
ColTec- ments 1 trict and 


Abkarce (Excise) 
Income Tax 
Customs 


iSfdt 
iOpium 
Stamps 
Mint 

jl'Vst Office ... 

Telegraph . 

Law and .lustice 
’Police 
Marine 
♦education . 

• Interest 
. M i u-ellaneous 
A rmy —Miscellaneous 
public Works -Miscellaneous 
Grand Total 

! 


£ 

10,02!),171 


020,215 


10,058,410 

306,417 


Charges ag.mnst Income. 


tion. 


under 
(Treaties & 
Engage¬ 
ments. 


£ 

1,832,022 


3,832,022 

208,033 


2,115,116 234,225 

18,322 1,188 

1,952,001 188,810 


5,820,434 
0,803,408 
1,763,618 
230,901 
460,631 
197,355 
612,302 
187.873 
221,515 
66,053 
238,513 
178,113 
717,480 
534,508 


41,590,730 


317,519 


1,077 

SO 

131 

415 

280 


30 

>26 

40', 

29' 


1,717,003 


Village 

Officers, 

&c. 


339,619 


Total 
Charges 
in India 
against 
Income. 


Net Re¬ 
ceipts into 
the several 
Govt. I 
Treasuries 
in India. 


4,772,014 


3,883,614 

208,033 


231,225 

1.188 

188,810 


317,519 

1,077,330 

80,220 

131,146 

416,129 

2S6,086 


1,712,003 339,619 


Stores 

from 

Eng¬ 

land. 


15,774,772 " 
07,784! 


1,880,890 

17,134 

1,763,191 


5,002,915 
5,726,078 
1,683,42 r 
108,845 
45,502 
*88,731 
612,302 
187,873 
224,546 
66,658 
233,513 
178,113 
717,486 
534.508 


6,823,936 34,760,800 


17,893 

106,000 

5,139 

154,977 


281,015 


Total 

Charges 

against 

Income. 


3,883,644 

208,633 


234,225 

1,188 

188,810 


31' 

1,077 

98 

237 

420 

441 


7,107,951 


Net 

Receipts. 


Rate per cent, for which the 
Gross Receipt was 
collected. 


16,774, 

97, 


1,880, 

17, 

1,763, 


6 , 002 , 

5,726 

1,665! 

2 , 

40,: 

*243, 

612, 

187,1 

224, 

66 , 

233, 

176, 

717, 

534, 


,915 

078 

529 

,839 

,363 

,708 

302 

,873 

,545 

658 

,513 

,113 

466 

,506 


34,482,785 


£ 

9*578 


9'2GS 
67 011 


Including cost 
of Abkareo 
Opium. 

11-049 


6 369 
9*297 


Exclu 
cost (if Ab- 
kareo Opium. 

3 913 


Including cost 
of Salt and 
Opium. 


5*930 

15*835 


Excluding : 
cost of Salt «fe: 
Opium. 
.3*969 
1*603 


6*439 

98*817 

84*656 


f Excess charge. 



India. 
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Receipts and Disbiirseme-nts )f the several Presidencies and Provinces of India, for the Ye 
endi ng 21st March 186 7, shoving the Local Surplus or Deficit at each. 


ar 


Net Revenues and Receipt 


— iPer Account 


Total Net Receipts 
Interest mi Funded and 
ed Debt 

Interest on Service Funds 
j Accounts 


I pertinents 
j Law and Justice ... 
jPolice i 
fMc rinc 

/Education, Science and Art 
!f /Ecclesiastical 
j Medical Services .. 

/Stationery and Printing" 

•Political Agencies and other Fo- 
t' reign Services ... 

.Miscellaneous 
Superannuation, Retired and Com* 
* passionate Allowances 
{Army 

i Public Works 

Total Expenditure 

.Local Surplus 
Local Deficit 


I 

Government op India. 



North- 





General 

ibf 

| Centiv 

i i British 

Kist& 

' Eastern 

i _ 

Western 



i Bombay, 


PoBtica 

. Oudh. 

j Provin 

Bur- 

West 

f Settle- 

Bengal. 

Provin¬ 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

i and" 

Total. 



j CCS. 

uiah. 

Berar. 

\ ments. 


ces. 



Sind. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

752 03 

7 981,76 

3 769,74- 

. 797,9)4 

464,122 

! 164.94C 

1 11,665,190 

» 4,776,912 

1 2,863,216 

5,329,133 

6,181,783 


752,03 

981,78! 

769,745 

707,954 

• 464,122 

164,945 

11,685,190 

4,776,912 

! 2,863,216 

5,329,133 

6,181,783 

34,766,800 

d- 

. 2,499,2&( 











2,499,28i> 

199,535 

840 

626 

783 

113 

J 310 

5,075 

4,821 

1,433 

94,024 

112,708 

420,268 

329,439 

38,365 

39,270 

28,083' 

8,219 

12,496 

143.350 

106,275 

102,379 

117,419 

164,769 

1,089,064 

136,627 

62,977 

69,502 

183,017 

10,458 

22,077 

627,800 

336,514 

101,728 

392,677 

390,911 

2,397,78 8 

9,116 

110,160 

127,750 

116,537' 

38,931 

4,438 

523,628 

340,955 

273,084 

362,853 

355,469 

2,262,921 




17,630 


17,072 

262,214 


18,628 

21.712 

248,689 

6S5,945 

120,412 

16,420 

18,060 

6,625' 

6,964 

2,574 

160,426 

90,947 

66,924 

78,290 

97,075 

674.717 

9,565 

3,051 

3,330 

4,579 

234 

2,224 

24,459 

15,141 

15,311 

3G,18S 

30,278 

144,300 

191 

8,421 

13,131 

8,072 

1,929 

6,617 

58,713 

33,410 

- 

49,983 

57,087 

2GR801 

34,834 

2,548 

6,074 

2,763/ 

1,382 

395 

41,013 

23,317 

7,966 

33,807 

26,192 

* 180,296 

89,327 


287 

9,896 


5 

3,820 

33,052 

10,976 

9,123 

81,803 

238,289 

203.076) 

’*3,280 

16,088 

3,186; 

'7,465 

1,939 

368,053 

17,968 

14,181 

94,065 

49,781 

779,032 

90,572, 

3,129 

12,148 

2,300 

396 

1,522 

61,721 

29,218 

16,188 

212,387 

125,451 

545,032 

6,719,778! 



. 




.... i 


3,076,799 

2,613,806 

12,440,383 

76,752! 

196,235 

2C8,939 

195,533. 

99,913 

29,703 

788,663 

741,340 

802,302 

671,627 

1,458,651 

6,329,46 i 

10,517,601 

4-15,426 

575,205 

679,009 

176,004 

100,972 

3,078,835 

1,772,964 

1,509,347 

6,250,854: 

6,842,620 

29,848,640 












\ Net lo- 


536,337 

194,540 

218,945 * 

288,118 

63,973 

8,606,355 

3,003,948 

1,353,869 

78,279 

339,263 

f cal sur- 

9,765,467 






. I 





f plus 







j 





7 4,918,160 

752,037i 1 

081,763 

709,745 

797,954 

464,122' 

164,945 

11,685,100] 

4,770,912 

2,863,216 

5,329,133: 

6.181,783) 

3 4,766,800) 


Local Sui plus breught down 

Net Expenditure in England 

Net Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital 


6,704,602 

731.019 


£4,918,160 

7,436,051 


] • : > of Expenditure over Income £2,517,491 


Surplus of each Province Jor Imperial Expenditure. 
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Jadla . 



Cash Transactions of India for the. year 1860-07, and as estimated 
for the year i 807-08. 


- 

I 180(5-67. 

Elcvon months. 

Estimate 

1867-69. 

Cash Balance in the several Indian Treasuries at the commence- 

£ 

£ 

ment of the year 

13,771,625 

1 11,057,051 

Receipts. 

Local Indian Surplus 

4,918,160 

(5,998,600 

Debt incurred 

15,728,679 

t lo,i>93,340 

Supplies from London, including Credits to Her Majesty’s Go¬ 

vernment 

3,792,666 

4,729,404 

„ £ 

38,211,130 

38,363,401 

Payments 5 . 

Debt discharged 

15,790,903 

14,522,315 

Supplies to London, including Debits to Her Majesty's Govern¬ 

ment 

11,168,996 

12,699,062 

Balance of Supplies between the different Presidencies (on un¬ 

adjusted Accounts) 

194,117 

22,035 

Cash Balance in the several Indian treasuries at the close of the 

... 

11,057,054 

11,125,992 

Sc 

38,211,130 

39,368,404 


Revenues of'the Treasuries and Departments under the immediate 
control of the Government of India for the year 1866 -67, and 
as Estimated for the year 1867-68. 


i 

Revenues and Receipts. 

!Land Revenue 

Tr ibutes and Contributions from Native States 
(Forest 

lAbkaree (Excise) 

License Tax 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 
Telegraph 

Law and Justice ... 

Police 
I Education 

Interest ... ... <... \ 

j Miscellaneous 
| Army—Miscellaneous 
Public Works—Misccllaneoua 

Deficit 


1866-67. 

Eleven 

Estimate, 

months. 

1867-68. 

£ 

£ 

16,899 

24,000 

64,396 

67,300 

3,326 

G,200 

11,777 

11,000 

2,116 

45.000 

3,714 

7.000’ 

162,461 

1 100,100 

400,439' 052,300 

197,355, 

272,000 

19,834 

51,200 

2,687 

200 

5,122 

5,300 

196,329 

185,500 

90,809 

227,900 

450,1(30 

442,240 

2,224 

7,370 

1,725,643 

2,104,610 

’9.765.467 

10,730,40 

11,491,115 

12,885,010] 

































Expenditure of Government oj India. 


246 



Charges of the Treasuries and Department* under the immedv. ! c. 
control of the Government of India for the year 1866-67, 
and as Estimated, for the year 1867-68. 


Expenditure. 

18GG-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate 

1867-68. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Land Revenue ... ... 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office ... .! *.!. 

Telegraph 

Allowances aud Assignments uuder Treaties aud 
Engagements 

£ 

30,161 
0,089 
3,722 
1,40 r 
195, 
58,008' 
415,129 
286,086 

159,9.20 

£ 

63,959 
12,130 
5,300 
350 
250 
56,300 
489,600 
527,S00 

169,840 | 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection ... 
Administration and Public Departments 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Education, Science, and Ai t 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services.,. 

... 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

Army 

^ , { Public Works 

fublic Works, 

Ordinary ... 1 Deduct Gain by Exchange on 
* Railway Transactions 

973,611 

328,439 

136.627 

9,116 

120,412 

9,565 

191 

34,834 

89,327 

203,076 

90,572 

6,719,778 

95,499 

1,322,570 

316,700 

152,900 

9,600 

168,200 

11,000 

220 

55,580 

75,690 

75,720 

98.250 ! 
6,920,910 
139,500 

8,811,047 

18,747 

9,346,840 

3,230 

Interest on Funded aud Unfunded Debt 

Interest on Special Loans :or Public Works 
; Interest on Service Funds aud other Accounts* 

| Poblio Works Extraordinary ...^ 

* 

8,792,300 

2,499,280 

199,53! 

9,343,610 

> 2,699,700 

67,000 

> 621,700 
£03,000 

i 

! 11,491,111 

5 12,835,016 | 
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Mamas.— 


Madras. 

Tlie Provincial Budgets, 

Revenues and Charges of the Madras Presidency 



Revenues and Receipts. 

18613-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-C8. 

Land Revenue 

£ 

3,052,026 

£ 

1 4,410,000 

Tributes and contributions from Native 
States 

) 

315,108 

344,600 

Forest 

32,978 

42,000 

Abkaree (Excise)... 

427,452 

555,000 

License Tax 

1,346 

85,000 

Customs 

193,539 

240,000 

Salt ... 

1,047,573 

1,275,000 

Stamps 

282,553 

400,500 

{Mint 

15,948 

7,200 

Law and Justice ... 

G6,47G 

75,50<>; 

Police 

13,829 

39,100 

Marine 

2,454 

3,200 

Education ... ... , 

4,960 

5,400 

Interest 

9,734 

13,400 

Miscellaneous 

45,678 

47,000 

A rm t y—Miscellaneous 

128,370 

143,820 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

14,827 

12,000 

£ 

6,254,851 

7,698,720 































• MIN ISTq 



Expenditure . 



for the year 1866-67, and as estimated for 1867*68. 


Expenditure. 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Revenue 
Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 
Customs 

jSalt 

Stamps 
Mint 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c.... 


f Cost 
( Charges 


^otal of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection and 
cost of Salt 

Administration and Public Departments 
Law and Justice ... 

Police 

Marine 

Education, Scieuce, and Art 0 ,, 
Ecclesiastical ... 

Medical Services 
^stationery and Printing ... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation , Retired, and Compassionate Al- 

lowauces ... 

Army 


f Public Works 

Works Ordi- fr.df“AT 
| Loss by Exchange on 
r l. Railway Transactions 

nterest on Service Funds and other Accounts .. 
ublic Works Extraordinary 


Public 

nary 


Surplus 


£ 


£ 


1SG6-G7, 

Eleven 

mouths. 


£ 

29,556 

370,333 

21,743 

19,567 


15,0G7 

105,330 

38,989 

12,041 

15,317 

263,591 

34,1S4 


925,718 

117,419 

392,577 

362,853 

21,712 

78,290 

36,188 

49,983 

33,807 

9,123 

94,065 

212,387 

3,076,799 

625,498 

45,559 

570 

94,024 


6,176,572 

78,279 

6,254,851| 


Estimate, 

1867*68. 


£ 

16,600 

377,090 

27,300 

21,700 

5,280 

17,100 

111,350 

35,850 

15,200 

15,000 

453,580 

41,400 


1,137,450 

128,200 

403,500 

388,200 

23,650 

84.100 
38,800 

66.100 
36,290 

9,970 

69,240 

243,990 

3,149,790 

588,750 

18,500 

9,680 

108,600 

228,300 


6,733,110 

905,610 

7,698,720 



























Bombay. 



Bomba y . 


<SL 


Revenues ami Charges of the Bombay Presidency , including 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Land Revenue 

£ 

3,381,802 

£ 

3,540,000 

Tributes and contributions from Native 
States 

\ 

76,318 

89,100 

Forest ... 

82,127 

146,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

365,543 

400,000 

License Tax 

13,266 

150,000 

Customs 

716,758 

770,000 

Salt 

379,224 

533,000 

Opium ... 

1,854,330 

2,300,000 

Stamps ... .... 

381,992 

500,000 

Mint 

61,582 

130,000 

Law and Justice 

127,332 

125,000 

Police ... 

14,457 

12,400 

Marine ... 

52,259 

51,000 

Education 

. 12,999 

14,000 

Interest 

24,435 

27,000 

Miscellaneous 

45,039 

50,000 

Army—Miscellaneous ... 

138,959 

i 32,940 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

128,227 

57,320 

1 ..„ f 

7,856,649 

9,028,060 
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ndi(un\ 


for the year 1S0G-67, and as estimated for 1867-CS. 


Sl 


Expenditure. 


1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
band Revenue 
Forest 

A bkaree (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 
Customs 

Sait ... ;;; 

Opium 
Stamps 
Mints 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements 

Allowances tq, District and Village Officers, Ac., 

ToUi of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection and 
cost of Salt and Opium 
Administration .and Public Departments 
Daw and Justice 
Police 
i Marine 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical.. 

Medical’Services 
Stationery and Printing... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

Army ... ’’’ 

( Public Works ... 
Supervision and 
cost of Land for 
Railways 

| Loss by Exchange 
( on Railway Tran 

*. l sac t ions 

interest on Service Funds and other Accounts... 
* oblic Works, Extraordinary 


•Public Works, Ordinary 


Surplus 


Estimate, 

1867-68. 1 


£ i 
89.052 
334,518 
64,744 
33,2981 
887 ' 
79,269 
26 368 1 
3,067, 
15,973 
56,921 j 


671,234! 

299,535 


1,674,866 
164,769 
390,9111 
355.469 ■ 
248.689; 
97,075 
30 278 
57,087 
26,192 
81.803 
49,731 

125.451 

2,643,806 

1,322,031 


67,232 


69,288 

112,708! 


£ 

88,600 

361,420 

91.750 

32,740 

7,550 

87,700 

32.300 

3.250 

18,500 

47,100 

823,270 

345,700 


1,939,880 I 
154,500 I 
420.000 ’ 
354.400 j 
359.600 | 

99.800 

28.800 
65,300 
31,060 
88,970 
48,340 

148,190 

2,819,200 

528,650 


62,700 


90,310 

123,100 

945,300 


7,517,3861 8,308.100 
333.263 719,960 


£ 7 , 856 , 649 - 9 , 028.060 
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Bengal.— 

Revenv'op and Charges of (lie Government of Bengal, 


j 

.Revenues and Receipts. 

1860-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

3,682,825 

3,811,400 

Forest ... 

4,550 

7,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

500,000 

074,200 

License Tax 

3,218 

160,000 

Customs 

807,059 

1,133,200 

Balt ... 

2,525,777 

2,633,000 

Opium ... 

4,948,017 

0,512,400 

Stamps 

502,547 

751,000 

Law and Justice 

107,750 

223,900 

Police ... 

33,120 

65,500 

Marine ... 

101,805 

199,500 

Education 

33,299 

34,300 

Interest 

1,493 

300 

Miscellaneous 

23,688 

46,800 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

30,097 

30,000 

. 

£ 

13,605,! 10 

16,202,80(6 




























Expenditure. 

18GG-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1807-08.' 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks . .. 

•and Revenue 

Forest ... 

Abkareo (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 

sdt ... ;;; 

Opium / 0°^t 

1 Charges 

stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements 

lotal ot the Direct Claims and Demands on 
m Revenues, including Charges of Col- 
lection and cost of Salt and Opium 
i ( ministration and Public Departments ... 
uw and Justice 

1 olice 

Marine .’.V ^ 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 
‘^tationeiy and Printing ... 

°/ l tical Agencies and other Foreign Services 
qEscellaneous 

u l )( u*iinnuation, Retired, and Compassion¬ 
ate* Allowances 

Public Works f Fuklic Works . 

Ordinary * 1 Supervision & cost of Land 
r ( for Railways 

1 Merest on Service Funds A other Accounts 

I Uh ^ G Works Extraordinary 

£ 

107,010 
278,080 
10,522 
120,219 
■ 299 

53,955 
12,833 
975,030 
99,227 
23,107 

239,86G 

£ 

130,000 
326,820 
13,710 
135,590 
14,300 
57,700 
12,000 
1,753,188 
101,7G2 
23,400 

220,550 

1,920,22G 

143,350 

027,800 

523,628 

202,214 

180,426 

24,459 

58.713 

41,013 

3,820 

368,053 

51,721 

693,872 

94,691 

5,075 

2,800,020 

140,000 

632.800 

572.400 
281,930 

220.400 

27.700 
75,2 Oj) 
30,040 

3,830 

168,700 

57,590 

602,000 

83.700 
8,400 

181,600 

£ 

Surplus 

4,999,061 

8,600,355 

5,9o3,510 

10,329,290 

£ 

13,605,410 

10.282,800 


v>„ 































<SL 

North - Western Provinces . 

North-Western Provinces.— 

Revenues and Charges of the North- Western Provinces, 


Ptevenues and Receipts. 

1SGG-GT, 
Eleven 
months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 



£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

... 

3,817,7-11 

4,130,000 

Tributes and Contributions from 
States 

Native 

146,218 

170,000 

Forest 


57,795 

58,300 

Abkareo (Excise) 


190,397 

215,000 

License Tax 

... 

1,078 

103,000 

Customs 


47,797 

70,000 

Salt 


478,266 

553,100 

Stamps 


244,274 

340,000 

Law and Justice 

- 

88,493 

90,600 

Police 

♦»; 

41,931 

55,800 

Education 


5,298 

6,900 

Interest 


397 

200 

Miscellaneous 


26,895 

30,000 

P ublic Works—Miscel 1 aneous 

•• 

212,564 

214,450 


£ 

5,359,141 

6,037,350 
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J or the year 


Expenditure . 


18GG-G7, and as Estimated for 18G7-68. 



Expenditure. 

1866-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Eand Revenue 

Forest 

Ablcaree (Excise) ... 

Assessed Taxes 

Salt 

Stamps .. 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements 

Allowances to Districts and Village Officers, 
&c. 

£ 

77,032 

295,104 

31,128 

34,628 

2 

56,S39 
13,225 

69,784 

4,490 

£ 

18,610 

333,670 

36,740 

33,130 

3,240 

65,260 

17,300 

101,650 

8,120 

i-otal of the Direct Claims and Demands on 
the Revenues, including Charges of Col¬ 
lection and cost of Salt 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

and Justice 

Police 

Education, Science and Art 

Ecclesiastical 
medical Services 

Stationery and Printing ... 
oliiical Agencies & other Foreign Services 

miscellaneous 

^uporannuition, Retired, and Compassion 
ate Allowances 

Public Works \ Pllblic Woiks 

Ordinary ? I Supervision & cost of Land 
( for Railways 

uterest on Service Funds & otlrer Accounts 
- ublic Works, Extraordinary 

582,232 

106,275 

336,514 

340,955 

90.947 

15,141 

33,410 

23,317 

33,052 

17,968 

29,218 

.737,726 

3,620 

4,821 

617.720 

109.100 

365,000 

373,300 

100,000 

17,600 

42,130 

26,660 

34,020 

21,900 

35,680 

524,600 

3,500 

4,200 

392,900 

£ 

Surplus 

2,355,196 

3,003,948 

2,671,310 

3,366,010 

£ 

5,359,114 

6,037,350 


t r 2 
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Revenues and Charges of the Rnnjab 7' iritvriesj’n- 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1SG6-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

18G7-G8. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

1,904,985 

1,915,200 

Tributes & Contributions from Native States 

27,205 

27,200 

Forest ... 

39,605 

32,700 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

77,885 

83,500 

License Tax 

285 

50,000 

Customs 

81,413 

90,000 

Salt 

750,077 

830,000 

Opium 

1,066 

1,800 

! Stamps 

130,349 

180,000 

Law and Justice 

57,550 

61,700 

Police 

32,208 

44,900 

Marine ... • 

1,311 

1.500 

' 

Education 

3,471 

6,500 

interest 

462 

200 

Miscellaneous 

10,818 

16,500 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

129,418 

150,600 

X 

3,248,108 

■ 

3,192,300 
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' l " ] car 18G6-G7, and as Estimated for 1SG7-08. 


Expenditure. 


Al]°^ances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Jjtlll d Revenue 

Forest... 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

'Assessed Taxes ... 

I Customs 
Sait 

Sta/np.s 

Allowances and Assignments under Treatie 
and Engagements 

Allowances to District and Village Officers 

Total of tlie Direct Claims and Demands 01 
the Revenues, including Charges of Col 
lection and cost of Salt ... 
Administration and Public Departments ... 
' a 'y a *id Justice ... 

Police... 

Marine 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services ... 

Stationery and Prin ting 
x °^ical Agencies and other Foreign Ser¬ 
vices 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

f Public Works 
Supervision and cost o: 

Land for Railways 
Loss by Exchange on Rail 
I ( way Transactions 

Merest on Service Funds and other Ac 
/;ount, s 

n J lic Works, Extraordinary'" 

£ 

Surplus 


Public Works, 
Ordinary ... 


1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-GS. 

£ 

£ 

8,981 

10,750 

172,085 

198,810 

25,871 

30,600 

6,651 

7,1> 


930 

28,850 

34,000 

30,41 5 

36,400 


8,250 

104,7°* 

115,010 

Oil 

2,420 

384,892 

444,390 

102,379 

101,500 

161,728 

18,7,600 

273,084 

295,000 

18,628 

23,720 

56,924 

65,300 

15,311 

18,700 

25,247 

28,700 

7.966 

6,540 

10,976 

11,840 

14,181 

31,240 

16,183 

18,450| 

712,531 

426,800 

29,201 

12,600 

60,570 

82,440 

1,433 

2.900 


423,600 

l780p39 

' 2,184,320 

. 1,861 

1,307,980 

3,248,10s 



i 
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Provincial Budget oj Oiulh. 


<SL 


OUDII.- 


Jievi a ucs and Charges of the Oudh Territory for the gear 1860.-67, and 
as Estimated for 18G7-G8. 


Revenues and Receipts. 


Land Revenue 
Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

License Tax 
Salt 
^ tamps 

l.aw J us ticc 
Police 
Education 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 
Public Works Miscellaneous 


, Expenditure. 

Allowances jj e f un d s , and Drawbacks 

Land Rev\ nue 

Forest 

Abk^rce (Excise) 

ABsest^ed Taxes 

Sait .... 

Stamps 

‘ liowanpes and Assignments under Treaties an 
gagements 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c. 


Salt, 

Administration and Public Departments 

Law and J ustice 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Public Works, j f" bliu Works 
Ordirtarv ) Supervision and cost of Land for 
* 7 ( . ways 

Interest on Service F unds and other Accounts 
Public Works, Extraordinary 

Surplus 


1806-67, 

Estimate, 

11 months. 

1SG7-G3. 

£ 

£ 

1/37,894 

1,191,500 

2o,125 

12,9uu 

09,719 

90,' '•(. 

495 

12,900 

1,239 

2,200 

53,527 

75,00« 

9,537 

13,400 

18,152 

14,50“ 

546 

500 


20* 

1,970 

2,3*0 

752 

1,200 

: 1,213,950 

1,410,000 

1,210 

3,390 

117,232 

12*',00l' 

5,957 

11,200 

0,709 

7,350 


50 

4, SG7 

0,15- 

2,9S3 

3,900 

92,086 

86,160 

489 

560 

if 


2.32,193 

239,260 

38,305 

39,10 

62,977 

07.100 

110,160 

118,000 

16,42- 

19,100 

3,051 

4,000 

8,421 

11,401 

2,548 

5,23 

3,280 

/- 

4,85'. 

3,12£ 

> 0,000 

106,211 

J- 

) 121,000 

li 

) 1,300 

84( 

) 1,700 


99,500 

£ (577,01! 

) 737,600 


; 079.000 

£ T2i;i,93< 

;• li.io.iiol 







































Provincial Budget of Be Central Provinces. 

Central Provinces.— 

Severnies and Charges of the Central Provinces for the year 186G-G7* 
and as Estimated for 1867-68. 


<SL 

-57 


Revenues and Receipts. 


Land Revenue 

Tributes and contributions from Native States 
Forest ... ..." 

Abkaree (Excise) 

License Tax 

Customs 

.Salt 

Stamps ... 

Law and Justice 

Splice ... 

Miscellaneous 

Public Works— Miscellaneous ... 


£ 


Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Revenue 
Forest 

Abl \arec (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 
Salt 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements 

Fotai of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Reve¬ 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Departments ... 

Law and Justice ... 

Police ... 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other ForeAn Services 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation. Retired, and Compassionate Allow 
auces .. ... ... ... 

\Vrri- a )PublicWorfe 

liirtrv V * Supervision and cost of Land for Rail 
v •• \ ways 
Interest on Service Funds and other A ecounts 
Public Works, Extraordinary ... 


Public 
0 


Surplus 


1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1SG7-GS. 

£ 

£ 

C66,33G 

4Sl,50t 


200 

23,747 

37,‘200 

100,248 

101,100 

2SS 

40,10 

4,086 

12,000 

15^,702 

1S8.08O 

58,402 

90.400 

15, SOS 

23,100 

14,169 

10,300 

8,07*2 

If),300 

5,309 

2,5U" 


1,007,700 

11,538 

3,S00 

121,359 

127,210 

14,941 

29,100 

- 2,707 

•1,900] 


COflOi 

41,488 

53. 10 

2,125 

2, Si > 

83,358 

85,440 

282,512 

308,610 

39,270 

33,700 

69,502 

80,000 

127,750 

142,300 

18,060 

20/iijO 

3,33'' 

3,900 

13,131 

15,700 

6,074 

2,500 

287 

iso 

10,083 

16,410 

12,148 

14,690 

249,787 

176,30(1 

19,152 

10,000 

626 

1,400 


171,200 

"85777 17 

997779** 

194.510 


L 

i.(»'7.r*i*' 































liO'enues and Charges of British Bvrmdh for the year 1SG0-G7, and a* Estimated 

for 1867-68. 


Revenues and Receipts. 

i 1SG6-G7, 
11 Months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

| Land Revenue 

'£ 549,824 

£ 000,000 

1 Forest 

42,477 

70,000 

| Abkaree (Excise) 

85,929 

123,000 

1 License Tax 

35 

12,000 

Customs 

119,954 

230,000 

Salt ... 

6,893 

10,000 

. Stamps 

38,326 

50,000 

Law and Justice 

59,159 

70,000 

Police 

13,686 

13,000 

Marine 

5,208 

4,00 ) 

Education 

421 

500 

Interest 

421 

, 800 

Miscellaneous 

4,651 

3,000 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

10,978 

4,000 


937,912 

1,190,300 

Expenditure. 



Allowances, Refunds and Drawbacks 

6,815 

6,000 

Land Revenue • • • ••• 

83,314 

78,400 

Forest 

28,633 

34,900 

Abkavce (Excise) 

8,983 

8,000 

Assessed Taxes 

10,894 

500 

Cntsoms 

12,500 

: ,\uJt ... 

887 | 

700 

• Stamps 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Re- 

980 ! 
1 

1,200 

! venues# including Charges of Collection and cost of 

139,958 1 

142,200 

Salt 

i Administration and Public Departments 

23,083 

31,500 

Law and Justice 

183.017 

180,000 

[ Police 

110,537 

130,000 

Marine 

17,030 

25,000 

8,700 

Education, Science and Art ... 

6,025 

Ecclesiastical ... ... ... 

4,579 

5,000 

j Medical Services 

8,072 

10,750 

| Stationery and Printing 

2.70S 

5,300 

j Political A; ncics and other Foreign Services 

9,896 

12,700 J 

j Mi and lane.ms 

3,180 

4,200 

1 Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Al¬ 



lowances 

2,300 

3,0 0 

Public Work 4 !, Ordinary 

195,533 

174,200 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

783 

800 

Public ^V orks, Ex t raordmary 


115,8(‘j 


718,907 

849,150 

Surplus ... 

218,945 

341,150 

*; 

^ \ 

937,912 

l,19o,30u 
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Budget of Berar . 


<SL 


'evenues and Charges of the East and West Bera r Districts for the 
year 18GG-G7, and as estimated for 18G7-G8. 


Revenues and Receipts. 

18G6-G7, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

18G7-G8. 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Salt ... ... 

Stamps 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Education... 

interest ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous 

Public Works —Miscellaneous ... ... 

£ 

£ 

418,139 

4,357 

116,105 

1,159 

26,234 

4,285 

3,769 

499 

242 

4,071 

2,940 

581,800 

Separated from British India. 

Expenditure. 

£ 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

51,470 


Land Revenue ... * ... 

46,928 


Forest. 

1,372 


Stamps 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 

1,073 


and Engagements ... 

16,835 


Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 


£ 

Revenues, including Charges of Collection 


hH 

and cost of Salt 

117,678 


Administration and Public Departments 

8,219 

10,458 


Law and Justieo 


Police 

38,931' 

a 

Education, Science, and Art 

0,904' 

0 

Ecclesiastical 

2341 


Medical Services ... 

1,929; 


Stationery and Printing 

1,382! 

r 1 

Miscellaneous 

7,465 

Q-« 

0> 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 


m 

Allowances 

396 


Public Works 

99,913 


Interest on Service funds and other Accounts 

lisj 


£ 

293,682 


Surplus 

268,118 



581,600 



Yoi. XU., IViif 11, 


2 G 



























Indian Accounts dace 18G1-G2. 


<SL 


Home asad Indian Accounts ^Iiiee ISOI-ttv. 

The following figures are taken from the Finance and Reve¬ 
nue Accounts from 1st May 1861 to 31st Mare]] 18G7 compiled 
in the Financial Office, Calcutta :—- 

Cross Reroutes and Charges in England and India, Surplus or Deficit. Cash 
Balances, and i)eJ>t outstanding at the close of each 1 ear. 


Tot a1 Dobt 








isnn-s7. 

• 

i 

1SG1-62. 

1802 03 

1863-04. 

1861-65. 

1863-06. 

Eleven 

Mouths. 

Gross Revenues 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

England .. 

218,630 

189,056 

424,760 

195,09-1 

138,307 

109,807 

India 

13,829,472 

45,143,752 

41,613,032 

1 

45,652,897 

- 

13,935,220 

12,012,566 

1 

Total .. 

44,018,002 

45,332,808 

i 

43,037,792 

’ 

15, S 17,091* 

| _ 

1 

49,073.567 

1 

! 

42,122,433 

Gross Chargos 







. England ... 

5,427,791 

5,132,48! 

5,202,390| 

4,997,405 

5,110,552 

0,814,409 

1 

India 

37,213,756 

36,800,805 

38,087,772 

39,152,220 

41,120,921 

1 37,094.106 
! 

Guaranteed Interest- 

1,425,030 

1,572,173 

1,669,233 

1,591,707 

G7,043 j 

731,049 

Total .. 

41,098.630 

43,505,462 

44,959,4*45 

46,011,512 

10,307,519 

M_ 1 

11,039,924 

Ultimate Result 






j_ 

Surplus ... 


1,827,346 

78,347 


j 2,70fl,Ofis 


Deficit ... 

60,428 



103,521 

! 

2,517,191 

Cash Balances 







TIome Treasures 

5,733,712 

5,248,910 

1,596,271 

3,014,892 

I 

2,61s,781 

4,098,770 
| 1 

Indian Treasuries 

17,883,278 

17,872,118 

12,632,012 

12,636,307 

13,771,623 

1 

11,057,051’ 

I_I 

Total ... 

23,621,990 

23,121,028 

17,228,280 

16,553,780 

* 

16,690,406 

15,155,833] 

Pcbt at the Close of Each 






I 

l'car 







England 4 .. 

33,016,217 

31,860,017 

126,332,517 

26,149,017 

' 26,967,317 

29.559,917 

Indint 

62,230,237 

02,279,106 

61,943,069 

61,939,807 

60,^76,315 




1 

_..1. J .. 


... 105*866,474 94,189,123 


86,275,588, 88,685,62! «7.s 15,032 01,622,05:0 


England 

Bearing Inter* t 
Vt '« varing lTjlerc-t 


I 33,505,380 
20,917 


i India 


lienrte Int'-v.-t ■ 02,199,823 

\,,t Ik. n i ' : * rt . 80,131 


31^9,100 20,310,5*iO 
' 20,917 22,017 


20,125,1*M 20.H »r s .j00j 29 ( o39,00i» 
20,1*17. 20,917) 20,9171 


I i 

62,201,893 61,^07 3-13 01,302,121 00,707,701 <d 

77,217* 7 ,72 •' 77 ; ^0 b».«ll 00.7 7* 










































































W WtST/fy 



.... . . . n each Pr\ / cmd Pn wi % c in Ti i 


<SL 


Detail of Items, Presidencies 
and Provinces. 

1861-62. ' 

1 [ 

1802-63. 

] 863-64. 

! 1804-65. 

| 

1865-66. 

18(76-07, 1! 
Months. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(England 

218,53o! 

189,056 

424,760 

195,094; 

138,367 

109,807 

:t ovt. oi’ Inil• Giiicnl and Political 

1,036,500, 

1,505,385 

2,089,101 

1,707,800 

3,893,51:\ 

1,725,648 

lOudh 

Li > 53 l 946 l 

1,223,517 

1,184,666 

1,237,763! 

1,313,097 

1,213,956 

;'v*ei j Lral Provinces 

301,210| 

843,822 

871,085 

952,401 

991,002 

1,052,257 

(British Bunn an 

7G0,85«>i 

927,461 

947,948 

; 1,112,891 

1,037.260 

937,912 

1 ami West Berar ... 

389,567! 

417,380 

427,414 

471,534 

513,612 

581,800 

i Eastern Settlements ... *..j 

167,334 

170,678 

194,582 

202,695 

195,208 

176,825 

1 Hyderabad Besideuey ... 

2.537 

1,478 





jBengal ... ... .. j 

13,766,007 

14,625,541 

15,007,117 

14,887,064 

15,485,810 

13,605,416 

!Ditto General and Political ...j 

272 

339 



1 


iN\ W. Provinces 

6,654,481 

5,727,552 

5,455,052 

5,497,650 

5,695,698 

5,359,141 

•Ditto General and Political 

38,261! 

35,892 





! Punjab ••• ... 

3,097,456. 

3,036,756 

3,188,0.71 

3,183,340 

3,221,624 

3,248.108 

j Madras ... 

7,015,079 

6,934,130 

7,029,279 

7,006,599 

7,059,017 

6,254,851 

j Ditto General and Political 

35,213' 

44,411 





: Bombay and Sindh 

8,512,633 

9,564,530 

8,215,717 

9,393,160 

9,529,380 

7,850,649 

‘Ditto General and Political 

102,060 

• 84,880 





j 

(J ro$ peceipts I ndia 

43,829,472 

45,143,752 

44,613,032 

45,652,897 

48,935,220 

42,012,560 

Total Beceipts 

4 4,018,002' 

45,332,808 

45,037,792 

45,847,991 

49,073,587 

42,122,433 




ulift Vi wu iiticc t$.61 62 






















































Total of Charges in England and in each Presidency and Province 

. of India. 


Detail of Items, Piv'iden- 
eica and Provinces. 

1661-62 

1802-63. 

1863-64 

1861-65 

1865-86. 

1866-67. : 
Eleven ' 
Months. 1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ i 

England 

5,427,791 

6,132,484 

5,202,390 

4,997,495 

0,110,552 

C, 811,469 

1 

\ 

Government of India, Gene¬ 
ral and Political 

13,017,113 

12,644,278 

12,810,332 

12,745,977 

14,861,765 

i 

11,491,1151 

Oudo .. 

710,619 

732,759 

691,154 

596,617 

607,916 

677,619i 

Centra! Provinces 

319,776 

627,343 

732,625 

613,027 

913,139 

857,717j 

British Burmah ... 

400,975 

482,458 

521,793 

605,476 

672,681 

718,907; 

East and West Ucrar 

107,815 

141,155 

139,745 

219,816 

255,149 

203,6821 

kistem Settlements 

116,776 

3^4,451 

139,119 

122,343 

110,257 

112,852 

Hyderabad Besideney 

23,449 

21,18 




4,999,061 

Bengal 

•4,836,678 

4,935,761 

5,871,148 

6,034,870 

5,321,817 

Ditto General and Political 

6,958 

8,135 





vj, \V. Provinces 

2,468,307 

2,063,238 

2,095,105 

2,235,421 

2,126,079 

2,355,190 

Ditto General and Political 

41,612 

24,808 





Punjab 

1,68J,470 

617,320 

1,549,430 

1,803,20J 

1,647,328 

1,891,239 

Madras 

7,059,141 

6,580,136 

6,279,751 

6,463,798 

6,709,261 

6,170,572 

Ditto General and Political 

11,908 

23,443 




7,517,360 

Bombay and Sind 

6,306,542 

6,669,024 

7,263,280 

7,GDI,555 

7,918,912 

Ditto General and Political 

103,551 

92,368 





Gif-* Charges India 

37,215,755 

36,800,$0o 

38,0S7,77i 

! 39,452,221 

) 41,120,92 J 

1 37,094,406 

Total Charges 

| 42,073,550 

41,033,281 

> 43,290* 16S 

i 44,419,71 J 

> -46,210,47C 

I 13,008,8 7i 

Guaranteed Fntored on th* 
capital of Railway niri 
other Companies in Indie 
and in England rieductfat 
Not Traffic Receipts 

> 

l 

1 

r 

■ 1,425,080 

1,572,172 

l 1,669,2Sv 

i 1,591,79, 

r 07,04- 

3 731,04' 

Grand Total Chargee . 

41,098, G3C 

43,506, 

1 

! 

\ 44,959,11’ 
1 

> 46,041,51! 

> <16,307,51 
| 

'> J,030,92 
1 








































































U\HlST/fy. 



Gross Charge*, lGcftpis la reduction thereof and Net Charge* of the Home Government of India. 


Detail of Items, Presidencies and Provinces. 

18C1-62. 

1SG2-G3. 

1863-64. 

IS64-65. 

1S65-66. 

1806-67, 

Eleven 

months. 


£ 

£ 

i £ 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

Lnterest on Funded and Unfunded Del>t. 

2,056,055 

2,116,8S6 

2,002,569 
| ... 

[ 1,851,094 

1,870.733 

1,969,753 

Stamp 


17,894 

Mint 


3,805 




| 106,006 

Post Office ... 

71,372 

54,‘4'M 

53,960 

49,185 

57,178 

51,513 

Telegraph ... 

89,742 

47,500 

357,693 

29,120 

18,654' 183,182 

Vlmnn * r ation and V ublic Departments 

184,871 

172,481 

182,338 

323 

181,306 

1 S3,599 1S2.220 

law an.l Justice 

1,360 

1,558 

070 

538 


Marine C'barges 

IS,969 

20,40*2 

i 

18,700 

10,552 

16,954 

128,572 

Education, Science and Art ... 

354 



Medical Services 

7,247 

7,323 

*7,600 

7,596 

*7,900 


Stationery and Printing 

2,535 



121,408 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services .. 

12,382 

44,910 

17,206 

*48,134 

33,184 

28,S09 

.Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engage¬ 
ments 

1,500 


33,167 

Miscellaneous 

155,346 

122,395 

99,953 

91,618 

109,760 

137,772 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances 

275.993 

327,209! 

319,964 

281,712 

287,844 

275,745 

Public Works 

1*2,792 

06,336, 

60,149 

147,753 

91,238 

192,960 

Military 

2,539,802 

2,144,737; 

2,075,935 

2,292,683 

2,432,968 

3,385,408 

Total Charges 

' 5,427,794 

i 

5,132,484; 


4,997,495 

5,110,552 

' 6,814,469 | 

Deduct Home Receipts 

218,530 

189,056 

424,760 

195,094 

138,367 

109,807 


5,209,264 

4,943,428 

4,777,630 

4,802,401 

4,981,1S5 

0,704,602 

I; 


<§L 




■} nnoo? ]■ 

















































TAIA HSTq 



Indian Accounts. 


<SL 


at a l of Receipts and Charges-, and Surplus or Deficit, in British India, i. (>., e.c- 
elusive of the Homo, Charge distinguishing also the amounts for the Civil / 
including Marine, Military and Public Works Departments. 


Detail of* Items, Presiden¬ 
cies and Provinces. 

1S61-G2. 

1SG2-63. 

,1863-64. 

1864 65. 

18G5-CG 

1S66-G7, 

Eleven 

Months. 

Receipts 

.€ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

‘13,829,472 

15,143,742 

44,613,032 

45,652,897 

48,935,220 

42,012,656; 

Charge? ' 

37.245,756 

36,800,805 

38,087,773 

39,453,220 

11,120,924 

. 37,004,400 

Surplus 

6,683,716 

8,342,947 

6,525,260 

6,200,677 

7,314,296 

•4,918,160 

Deficit 

Receipts— 




.... 


. 

Civil, including Marino .. 

•12,284,396 

43,897,890 

43,403,816 

44,328,657 

47,289,415' 

40,756,938 

Military 

956,219 

802,309 

747,431 

73%5G7 

1 

728,340 

717, IS 

Public W*rk8 ... 

588,857 

•443,553 

461,785 

583,673 

917,465 j 

538,139 

Total Receipts 

[Charges*— 

1 Civil, including Marine ... 

•43,820,472 

•15,143,752 

44,613,032 

15,652,897 


42,012,566 

18,821,673 

19,636,848 

20,015,180 

20,826,608 

21,699,833 

19,324,559 

Military 

13,681,900 

12,764,325 

12,697,069 

13,494,167 

14,360,338' 

12,440,383 

Public Works ... 

4,742,183 

4,400,632 

5,375,523 

5,131,245 

5,060,703 

5,329,464 

Total Charges 

37,245,750 

36,800,805 

38,087,772'! 

39,452.220 

41,120,024 

37,094 ! • 


Currency. 

Tlie circulation of Government currency notes throughout In- 
?lia at the commencement of the year was 7,02(>,2o4?., and at 
iK close it amounted to £8,090,808?., thus showing* an increase 
1, 070,014?. The maximum circulation was J 0,160,959?,, 

which was covered by 5,702,514?. in coin; 755,504?. in bullion: 
and 3,64^,911 ?. in Government securities. The minimum cir¬ 
culation was 7,871,897?., and the average was 8,989,317?., as 
' empa.e e with an average of 7,784,060?. in 1865-66, being 
an increase of 1,205,257?. The* extensive use by the public, 
(>{ notes of the branch circles in India, for the purposes of’ 
remittance to the Presidency towns, formed a marked feature in 
tiio transaction.-. The business of exchanging notes was trans¬ 
ferred u »nrtlic- Presidency Banks to the Government on the 1st 
Marcu 1867. 1 lie cost of the establishments thereafter was Its. 

8,4o,092 a year iftduding the Bank-$ commission on the jlbtes in 
(5rci.da.tiou. ^ f he lowest point of 11 1 < • note circulation of the three 
Presidency Panic was in May 185! when it y. ns .€1,602,296. In 
M m.v 1857 their circulation stood at £1,667 757. 










































The Paper Currency, 



Government Currency Notes in Circulation, Coin and Bullion Reserve, ami 
S> <■; ri'i>held hi all India on the undermentioned dates. 


.5 

■so* 1 

og 


|| 

fegfc 
> 2 : S 

0 

s 



Hst March, 

, i'Hb April, 

,31st May, 
pOth Juno, 

31st July, 
August. 

"th September, 
p-st October. 

I• 1.1 1 November. 

•’1st Dooenil or, 
pbsfc January, 
,- s th February, 
;3lst March, 

!3"th April, 

• "Hi Muv, 

■"Hi Juno, 

HI st July, 

Jlst August, 

H"tli September, 
October, 

■ ■ N mlk v, 
|y®Hi December, 
jJ"th Jauuarv, 
l-Utii February . 
|-ttth March. ' 
: l"t3i April. 
j-8th May, 

-nri July, 
l-ptb do., 
l-'Oh August, 
P'th September, 
l;»th November, 
‘bd December, 
I’Hat du. 
jlHi February 
';"h du, 
pt April, 

‘HU May, 

i'll JHill?, 

J t July. 

“H* A''.piM, 

~ u ‘) Septeinbur, 

g Hi do, 

ri - N >ov-mber, 
r | December, 
du, 

. : 

~ n *i Fubrua'i . 
‘H * March, 

Aril, 

~ HI» May, 

Jun,-, 

;!* t July. 
i:, 1 . 1 *} -vugiUi, 
•T, Ul NipKmbor, 

7- X«V,, 
>^u„)h i-, 

•; Ui T n.i try 
■■Hb 10-brtu/y 

M.uch, ■ ' 


l 863, 



3,09,00,000 3.00,00,000 
4,10,00,00*1 l», 17,00,221 
4,13,00,000 -2,70,51.130 

4, -1,00,00:1 2,85,51,130 
4,20,00,000 2,72,51,130 
4,28,00,000 2,00,51,139 
4,20.00,000 3, 17,51,130 
4,58,00,000 3,32,51,130 
4,10,00,000 ; j,01,51, 130 
4,52,00,000 3,0 4.51,130 
4,50,00,000 2,78,51,130 
4,70,00,000 2,72.1 1,130 
4,02,00.00" 3,00,11,130 
5,13,00,000 3,15,75,420 
5,01,00,000 3,03,75.420 
5,00,00,000 2,90,75,42*. 
5,11,00,000 2,Id,94,247 
5,10,00,01)0,3,18,55,022 
5,20, 00 ,000 3.03,55,022 
5,03.00,000U, (Ml,55,922 
5,16,00,000*2,21,84,271 
5,11,00,000; 1,93,22,803 

1*04. 5.15,00,000 1,07,3 4,230 

5, ( *8,00,00012,30,3 4,230 
5,31,00,00012,03,3 4,230 
5,08,00,00011.00,83,014 
6,04,19,300,2,08,24,819 
5,00,53,520j 2,12,58,500 
6,31,02,750 2 74,07,730 
6,36,59,020 3,04,04,000 
0,47,99,010 2,10,03,000 
7,00,19,550 2,70,7 i 570 
7,13,43,470 2,78,48,459 
7, 48,35,640 3,47,40,629 
7.30,74,780 3.06,27,239 

13*i5, 7,1**,00,50013,11,04,123 
7,40.07,100.2,99,47,1 do 
7,65,78,080-•>, 46,19.723: 
7.7.5,11.5 b ,2.4 1,-7,IT*8; 
8,70,14,75* *(3,58,11,701 
8,83,17,400,3,53,09,354! 
ft, 95.4.1.890,3,68, J9,601 
0,15,85,820,3,52,18.7551 
8,05,51,61" 2.65,14,-437 

8,06,27.070 2,83,16.708. 
7,45.8ft. t:«0 1,70,19,008' 
1806, 7,07.00.**90,1,80,13,123 
; 7,07,6 4,28“ 1,81.75.31^1 
7,ml.23.15-. 1.01,12. <i*.3 

1 7,15.01,880 2.66,00,703 
8!u7,61.00O 3. 47,13 .n73 
8,85,13,210 4,3*5,60,353 
‘."3.61,81" 4,48.78.12-* 

I 8,03,68.36" 
i 0.6 b'6.520 ;5 
110,51,04,680 
t0;.5 b'0,760 .5,50,6*1,512, 
1 *.55,*15.71".3,67,10,172 
7. 0,31,86,2!0|4.71,13.269 
0.53.89,41" 4. c ^6,.„ . 
8.65,"'< (* *•* I 33,76.820 


1 , 22 , 00 , 0 -'" 

99,00.000 

85,00,000 

38,00,000 



40,00,779 

•43,48,861 

43,48,861 

43.48.801 
43,48,861 

43.18.801 


°n 

Wi 

A 


» 4,48,78.122, 
i 4,39.84,873 
)5,16,01.19.3 
) 5,70,25,137 


82,00,0001 43,48,861 
70,00,000 68,48,301 

79.00,006 . 68,48,8*51 
,. .,09,00,"*hi 68,48,801 

• p30,00,0001 08,48.861 
1,30 00,600 68,48,801 

1,30,00,000 67,2-4,580 
1,30,00,000 67,24,580 
1,30,00,000 88.24,580 
1.36,0*3,000 80,05,753 
72,00,000 95, 14,07 
37,00,0*101 95,11,07b 
52 ,'X>, 0*H» 1,10,44,078 
1.02, 00,000) 1.92,15,729 
1.17,00,00*1 2,00,77,132 
1,17,0 ; ',0**0:2,00,65.770 
77,00,000)2,00,67,770 
77.00,000)2.50,65, 770 
1,07,00,000j3.00,1C.986 
92.00, "00,3. 03, 95, 011 
*3,00,000 3,03,95.01 1 
53,00,000 3,'03,05,911 
24,00,000,3,03, «5, Oil 
1,0 4,00,000 3,03,05,01 1 
1,34,00,000 !,03, 05, 011 I 
1.31,00,0m* -3.03,05,011 
07,00.00" 3,03.95,01’. 
2,530 76,00,000,3,57,4 >,01 T 
21,32" 71,00,000 3,57,' “,052 , 
20, 14,850j 72,00,000 3,57,15,17 1 | 
20.i 4.1 i" 87,00,000 3.08,05,961 I 
20,0-4,175j 72,00.000 3,Oft,01,961 
33,04,185; 40,00,000 3.98,01,061 ! 
37,04,185 O bOO,000 3,98,01,901 1 
46,04,185 67,00,060 3.98,01,061. 
10,70,140 1,25,70,0m* 3. 2 s, <2 532; 
6.20,200 1,2'n 70,000 3.0ft 02.532* 
0,00.7101 06,20,00**3, Oft, 02.52.2 j 
15,5O,00«1 1,65,0","Op 3.03,02,532 1 
6C.OOO 1,11,90,00**3.98,0*1,532 
170 l ,07,70,0* " 3,98,02.532 
215!l,Ot),70,000 3.98,02, ».:2 i 
216| • 

4 >.00,000 3,98,1)2,532 | 

: ' _ 

3.1 00,0^13,83 37. ft ;J 
: ft.23.047 3.71.32.135 
4 5, 42,87ft 3,6 i .62,30 4 ] 
:3.12.87ft 3.01,30.11" 
ft \ 12,878.3,1*’* -. '.UO j 
*12.12.878 3,< - L" Pi * j 
r.O 35,3 rn 3.3 !, 50.1*32 
66,65 2ft" 3,36 «>7 220 
4ft,91,718 !a,25.2<»,517 


2,565 

2.615 

2,375, 

2,185 

2.12,1851 

2,12.165 

2,12,130! 
2,12,1301 
1,19,633 
1,19,605 
1.10,5 >6 


48,060; 

48,43"! 

44.3<h> 

43,0601 

40,51"! 

- .92 

lft.18.270 
27.<>5.33<* 
35,96.810 
27.01 a "0 
26,11 K» 
29,15 ,5 701 
21,35,73" 
22. 87. "30, 
0,25.000 

K,43,fcftO 
20.4 6,26" 
10,3 

12,00. iUl 
2 1 *, :3,02> 
21 05, "0(i 
J*. 1 1" 

15.0*1 12"i 
36,’’7,•)*;", 
:wji5.ooo| 

•41,5 4,8""! 
69.13,120 

56 M.t* 2 * 


*'3, 1 uf itics »voio in co 
! .* • n- I *0 In,l Ml 

* u ' - *JH 1V5 lud k- 1'C a*!jus* vl i* 


u of tun f, r to ri-.-ad i t ,.mis auk-v. 

■ 1 in the Firclt ..f Calicut, TikhUmpoh 
the CHriitiCalicut. 


uvt Vlfe*Mr-*pat«in 

































/utlht.-H AecoHnlfi . 



<SL 


. nf h, : .y, r tA ,trl Char, Pi. a„<l Surplus or Difiat in British India, i. ... 
t l ': lr °‘‘ le Charge distinguishing also the unwinds for the. Civil 
including J farin'-, miliary and .Public Works Departments. 


PG.il of Iteraa, Presidcn- 
: ami Provinces. 

1861-G2. 

1S02-G3. 

1863-64. 

1864 65. 

1905-G0 

! ! 

1 1806-07, 
Kl even 

- - . _ 






Months. 

Receipts 

.£ 

43,829,472 

£ 

45,143,742 

i 

£ 

1 44,013,032 

£ 

45,052,89/ 

£ 

48,935,220 

£ 

42,012,556- 

’ .‘bOTKCtf 

37.215,756 

30,800,805 

. . 37,772 

39,152,220 

11,120,924 

! 

, 37,034,409 

Surplus 

<>r 

Deficit 

0,583,710 

8,342,947 

0,525,260 

0,200,677 

7, SI 4.296 

1,918,100 

Receipt — 




... • • 



Civil, including Marine .. 

12,2^4,396 

43,897,890 

43,403,81G 

11.328,657 

47,280,415 

1 [ J,756,938 

.Military 

950,219 

802,309 

747,431 

735,667 

728,340 

717,IS 

Public War!- 

588,857 

143,553 

461,785 

688,673 

917,465 

53S ,139 

Total Receipts 

43,829,472 

45,143,752 

44,613,032 

45,652,897 

18.935,220' 

42,012,566 

Charges— 


_ 




Civil, including Marine .. 

18,821,073 

19,635,848 

20,015,180 

20,826,508 

21,099,8 S3 

10.324,650 

Military 

13,691,000 

12,701,325 

12,697,069 

13,494,467 

14,360.338 l-Mio :t,;< 

Public Works 

4,742,183 

4,400,03-jj 

5,375,523 

5,131,246 

5,060,703' 


Total Charges 

37,245,750 

1 

30,800.8O5J 

38,087,772 

1 

39.152.220 1 

41,120,024 

37,09-*, 40* 


. Currency. 

'! tjir!f i0n ° f Gov ' ernment currency notes throughout In- 
11,1 \ u 1,10 commencement of the year wm 7 fioi> ->-j? , 

‘to dose it amounted to £8 090 868Z tW :1 "‘ i at 

-t ]. 070.0 1 !■/ The ,>v,viV ’ • ’ , sIl,nv,ri T »» increase 

which was covered by “^2 ?U/ CirCl11 ^ WaS 

Wmi/. in Government Securities' 'wf*'' ■" , ’" llio . U : 

.pm.I .. „oiJ. V >ya» 8,»8<I,3I71, as 

an increase of 1.205 257/” r ri •• 84,060/. in 1865-66, bein'' 

of ootofl of the branch circles T*'J’ 3 ' th ® public ‘ 

remittaiir. to the Presidency t «- 1 % , for tIl<! purposes of 

the ilaiisactioii.. The busiim -" T' f, ” nC( l. a niarlcod feature in 
h rred iVom the Prcsidonr v i>””^hanging notes was tram- 
Minch 1867. The , of'* „ V ^‘Government on tlm Is, 
8,45,0.02 a year including the JW-, llia <®to then after was Rs. 
circulation. The lowest lioim , ' s com "ns>ion on the notes in 

Presiih'ii .Haul: w it s in M fu . .o- !' '"’tc circulation of the three 
M'V 1 S57 tie. T circulatiou -^602,2M. h r 




















































The Toper Currency. 



<SL 


G*>v»'rnhi*‘iu Corrnv:>j Notts in ClrruhUiou, Coin * nd Bullion U> :< rv>- 
Bx'vrilUa held in all Indio on th> undennentioned dates. 
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ST, jg X . j 

y 1 

31st. March, 

1S62, 

3,09,00,000 

3,09,00,000 




J 

3"to April, 


4,10,00,000 

2 17,99,221 


1,22,00,090 

40,00,77*9 


• May. 


1,13,00,000 

2,70,61,119 



43,48,861 

::: 

30th June, 


4,21,0(5,000 

2,85,51,139 



43,48,801 


- 1st July, 


4,26,00,000 

2,72,51,139 

. 

1,10,00.000 

43,48,861 


■ '1st August, 


1,28,00,000 

2,99,61,139 


SS.CHhtlOO 

43,48.801 


"th September. 

}f 

4,29,00,000 

3,17,51,139 


38,00,000 

43,48,801 


5l-t October, 

V 

4,58,00,000 

3,32,51,139 

. 

82,00,000 

43,48,861 

.... 1 

-Uh November. 


4,19,00, (KM> 

3,01,51,139 


79,00,000 

68,48,861 


1st Deccinl or, 


4,52,00,000 

3.04,51,139 


79,00,009 

68,48,861 

1 

31-st .1 avatars , 

186,3. 

1,50,00.000 

2,78,51,139 


1,0 . 

68,48,861 1 

... 

-•oh February, 


4,70,00,000 

2,72,11,139 


1,30,00,000 

68,48,861 


•“■Ist Mar. h, 

> i 1 

4,92,00,000 

3,00,11,139 

. 

1,30 00,000 

OH,48,801 , 


'I 'll, April. 

l 

6,13,00,000 

3,16,75,420 


1,30,00, 

67,24,580 


"tit May. 

,, 1 

5 ,(*1,00,000 

3,02,75.420 

. 

1.30,1X1,000 

67,24,580 


80th June, 

.. ' 

5,09,00,000 

2,90,75,420 


1,30,00,000 

88.24,580 

.... 

31st July, 

t| 

1 5,11,00.000 2,‘d ,94,217 


l,3n,uo,000 

89,05,753 


31 st August 


6,16,00,000 

3,18,55,922 


72,00,000 

95,41,078 

... 

3"tli Sept,tuber, 


! 5.20,00,000 3,03,55,922 


37,00,000 

95,44,078 


!; ; 1 '1 October, 

A 

I 5,03.00,000! 4, (M),55,022 


52,00,000 

1,10,44,078 


8"ili Nus'cuok r. 


1 5,10,00,600 

2.21.84,271 


1,03,00,000 

1.92,15.729 


-’tli UeeemUr, 


5,11,00,000 

1 1,93.22,808 


1.17,00,00f> 

2.00,77,132 


|30tli January, 

|20tit February, 

1304, 

5.15,00,000 

► 1,97,34,230 


1,17.0",000 2,00,65.770 


5,O8,(X),0O0 

2,8 ■ 34,23 ■ 


77,00.000 2,(K),67,770 


,20th March, 


6,21,00,006 

1 2,03,34,230 

...... 

77,00,000(2,50,65,770 

... 

i'loth April, 

|2«th May, 

,, 

5,G9,00,( 06 

11.90,83,014 

. 

1,07,00,000 3,00,16,986 



6,04,1 1 (U 

» 2,08,24,819 


92,00,000 t 3,03,95,011 


j2n<l July, 


| 5,99,53,620 2,12,68,509 


83,00,000(3,03,95.011 

.! 

j'-Otll (to.. 


! 0,31,02.750 2 7 4,07,739 


53,00,(XXV3,03,95,911 

. 

,-i7th August, 


‘ 6.36,59,020 3,64,64,009 


23,00,000.3.03,95,011 


3 hSoptcubor, 


! 0,47,99.010:2,40,03.099 


11,04,00,000i3,t *3,i>5,011 


[Oth NovcuviIh r, 

. . 

7,09,19,550;2,70,75,579 


*1,34,00,000'3,03,95,011 

48,960; 

'•■‘■(l lJecombt r, 

81-st do, 


7,1!. r; I70j2,7$,18,L59 
7,13.35,6 m 3,47,40.629 


j 1.31,00,00013,03,95, 011 
97,00.000 3,03.95,011 

IS, 1:5 • 
44.3"c 

3th Februarc, 


7. :9,7 1,780 3,00,27,239 

2,630 

>; 76,00,000 3,57,46,011 

43,S16( ij 

p'th do, ‘ 

1865, 

: 7, in,00,->00)3,11.94,128 

21,32( 

• 71,00,000.3,57,15,052 

40.540 

1 t April, 


7,49,07,190 2,99,47,100 

20,14,850 

> 72,00,0003.57.45.174 

. • 

'• U May, 

, 

7,05,79.080 2,10,19.72.- 

20,( 4,110, 87,00,000(3,98,05,901 

' 18.18,270 

1 3' d J uno, 

. 

7,73,11,51 

2.4 >,87.in 8 

20.04,175 72.00,000.3.98,01.961 

j 27,05,330 

]«t July, 


1 8,70,14.759 3,58,11,761 

38,04,18; 

• 40,1X1,0003,08,01.061 

35,96.8101 

27.01,9301 

■ * ! h \ogusi. 


: 8.8 M7,.100 3,58,09,351! 37,04,185i 63.00,OAt* 3.99,01,bill 

2nd •September, 


1 8.95,46.890 3,08,29,091 

; 46,04,185 57,00,00. 

) 3.98,01.061. 

2li,ll. i 50 

•’th do, 

,, 

* 9,15,85,820 3,52,19,756 

>| 10,79,140,1.25,70,(X 0 3.98,02 532 

29,15,570 

1th November, 


1 8.05,51.810 2. ;5.1 1.437 

' I 6,29.200:1,2 5,70,00013.98 J >2. .532 1 

21,35,730 

'2nd DocemUr 

, 

1 s, 0 ( 5 . 27,070 2.83,10.79 s 

1 6,00.710 96,20,00 

’ 3.98.02.532 

22,87,030 

|8rtth 

••a.* i . . 


! 

: .■ > 1 ,*• 5 v ■ . . 

1 6,25,>'SX) 


r r i,rw ,■ . 

11 t March. 

Aril, 

2011. M;, V 
r^hL .Tun. 

T 't lulv. 

r^t Au ( <u -J, 

1 

^ ■ Oct,.Ur. 
ii Novell.' m; i . 

i;M«t December, 
i ; l ^t January. 
-t|. K.-U-u/u v. 
i V, U»M.acb. ' 


' «>•«» ..f S v .n.. iti 

* w t.r c.:n u v ,i 

* Un. 56 11 had t... I 


7,07.9:*,oon i ( 8o,i:t t i28 

! 7,07,01.2S"1.81,7fi,31S| 
7,00.33, tf i 1,91,12,063 

I 7,15.01,880 2 0.8,no,7001 

I w.o7,01,0uo:U7,i:i,s7:i! 
f»,s5,l3,2K> 1,00, 00,35 3 
9/3.01,81**4,18,78,122; 
s.93,i>s t 3i !1 1-.: w l-.ST^ 1 
* o.oi/.i ..••*• r.,10,01 ,in»J 
10,51,04,0.so 
o,5 \ ,<t Z ,700 , ; .»,06,1 •_> 

’ • ' 5,07, 1,172 

, l>,31,t»H,2l0ii f 7UM.‘j0;» 
o.uO.sii, no 

r»,f(5,«t9.ij X*. [ :«,7t*,820 


5C ,(><X ii,il ,00,000 3.08,00,032 
170 1,07.70,0 m i :l.os,02.‘.32 
*15 l,«m,70,000 3,9,6,02. , ;2 


3154 
2,567.1 
2,015 
2.575 
2,185 
2,12. 15% 
2,12.105 
2,12,130 
2,12,130, 
1,10,035! 
1,10,003; 
1,10,500 


"f lran--fiT t-> H. i\ 
iu tIn? < irch .,f Cilk ' 
UcOrU^.f Calicut. 


35,00,* 

42,00,000 3,98,02,53* I 
:*, 4 ,rtn,ooo 3.89,65,1^2 
39.00,000 3,83,37,K>3 
w ,23.017 3.71.32.135 
45,42*87 8 3,64,0..',301 

73.12.878 3.01,20. tl" 
8% 12,878 3,10HO 

62.42.878 3.0 1.1 > 

' ) .35,3-H 3.80.50.022 
66.00.280 3,30 07 22 * 

I'..01,7Is 3,25.20,517 


TiivL.ii 


17,43,43'>| 

20. ;<i,2*;n 
10,38.0 lo 
12.9/)l 
2 V 13,02o 

80. 1/ Ini 
15.20. lO'l 
30,’” t ‘<0u) 
85.55,O'.’.' 

1 l,5l,Soo 
R9,l >.. 
tiX,ft*,0<Vi] 
07,26.720 
56 51,020 
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vxmrts of '.Million ami pecic in the 11 months ending March 1867 were £13,236,904 
iw.i, The details will be found at page 147. The coinage of the three Mints uas 


flic imports and 

1 £2,431,503 r^pectively, 'J’he details »m — ... r -»- --.- - ° . <•„,+ t m. 

• Urt . 1 he n turns of the «!al(utta Mint for IS66-67' havt I published, hot thefirst t,,^uutL 

<• ,ry of the Madras Mint, rupees were exported as bullion to England during the year. Iht Bombay 
■urns do not distinguish between silver and copper. 

Y'.di'c of Gold, Silver, and Copper Moneys Coined at the Mints of the respective Presidencies of 

British India, in each Year ended 30f/i April. 


t 

| m 

j I >>59 
i860 

iis of 

1 362 
, ISC 


18 

i l 


Bkngal. 


Gold. 

_ j_ 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

j 1.26,419 

0,691,08s 

35,545 

N one. 

. j 45, l S3 

7,309,330j 

^ 3, i>2b 

»1 

1 124,322 

3,843,148| 

; 93,474 

> > 

j 68,594 

6,000,116 

7 b, 15«>| 

»» 

1 69,374 

2,698,626 115,775, 

»> 

I 58,666 

2 , 571 , 045 ; 

: 43,006 


■ 130,065 

i 2,511,452 

; 50,926 

»> 

54,354 

2,598,015 112,138 

»t 

95,671 

' 4,124,65b 

1 98,389 

a 

17,662 

; 6,571,173. 112,466 

1 

1 

tt 

11 


Madras. 


BOMBAY. 


Silver. 


Copper. : Cold. 


Silver. 


Copper. 


£ 

867,707 

962,320 

485,344 

566,207 


£ £ ! 
25,944 1,833 
65,079; None. 
56,413 
90,299 


513,470 102,242 
439,907 107,675 
673,255; 99,3281 
1,277,670 176,963 
644,828 132,750‘ 
544,994 1 95,644' 
148,079 19,500 


£ 

3,220,408 

4,279,752 

4,050,405 
J ,979,586 
4,058,800 
6,06.6,790 
7,604,000 
5,716,3S6 
7,390,972 
2,563,441 


£ 

None. 


Total for British India. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


£ 

128,252 
43,783 
124,322 
,, ! 08,594 

24,495 69,374; 
None, j 58,666] 
,, 130,665 

„ 54,354, 

3,722 95,671! 
61,2271 17,662 


£ 

10,779,293 
12,551,402 
6,517,987 
10,676,728 
5,191,682 
7,070,352 
9,251,4971 
13,479,685 
10,485,865 
M,507,079' 


Copper. 


Total. 


£ 

61,489 
138,605! 
149,887* 
166,454 
242,512 
150,681 i 
150,254 
289,101 
229,861 
269,337 


I 


£ 

10,909,034 
12,733,790! 
0,792, tool 
10,011,770 
5.503,608; 
7.270.009 
0,532.410 
11,823,140: 
10,811,307, 
14,704.078! 


Coinage in Indio since 1B5<. 


















































The Monty Order System in Benya.: 


§L 


The Money Order System. 

Money Order Offices existed only in Bengal pioper, but the 
system had been so successful that it was subsequently extended 
nil over India*— 


Yeah. 

Total number of 
orders issued. 

Gross 

amount. 

Aver¬ 
age a- 
mouut. 

Gross com¬ 
mission 
realised. 

£?§ 

'§ -§ S 

tc tf £ 

P 

oss° 

Gross ox - 
penditure. 

Surplus. 



Rs. As. F. 

R. A. P. 

Rs. As. F. 

Rs. Aa. F. 

Rs. As. F. 

Rs. As. F 

. m n 9(52-03 

11.172 

C,S1,971 7 10 

65 15 4 

7,336 6 0 

7,330 5 0 

2,961 15 6 

1,374 6 € 

= 5 j 1803-64 23.602 

14,31,739 1 2 

55 0 0 16,402 10 4 16,402 10 4 

8,100 14 S 

8.361 11 8 

j 1854-6534,089 

19,44,330 12 G 

60 7 3 23,198 7 9 23,198 7 0 

8,776 13 8 

15,421 10 1 

r; > 11865-60 35.833 

18,87,603 0 9 

;4S 3 7 31,333 0 8 22,844 13 3 

9,806 0 2 

13,038 6 1 

M £ 1806-07 

1 

36,038 

1 

19,19,939 14 0 

|53 3 0 

21,132 14 0 23,838 1 0 

12,514 2 3 

11,293*15 I 


issued at Calcutta, the aggregate value of which amounted to Rs. 
2,15,662-5. Of the total number of orders paid during the 
same period 17,102 orders were paid in Calcutta-, amounting in 
aggregate to Rs. 9,68,913-3. The amount of commission realized 
during the year was Rs. 20,894-12-0. A further sum of Rs. 
238-2-6 was realized on account of commission on duplicate or¬ 
ders ; and, besides this, a sum of Rs. 2,705-3 was carried to credit 
on account of orders for which payment had not been demanded 
for a period of twelve months; The sum available for meeting 
the expenses of the Department amounted thus to Rs. 23,838-1-6, 
while the amount disbursed was Rs. 12,544-2-3, which left a 
surplus of Rs. 1],293-15-3. There were three cases of embezzle¬ 
ment by Money Order Agents during the year. 


Aj^ricuUure and the Land Ilevemie 

Madras. —Following two unfavourable years the year 1866-67, 
b* mg itself unfavourable, saw greater distress than had been 
known since 1832, The season was unhealthy, also; the 
price of rarjec , the food of the lower orders, rose 35 per cent. 
The area of cultivation increased by 70,998 acres, whilst the 
assessment decreased by Rs. 84,722. The simultaneous in¬ 
crease in area and^ decrease in assessment is referred chiefly 
to the operations ot the Settlement Department The diminu- 
tion oi agricultural stock in the large district of Bellary caused 
all the more valuable lands to be taken up when the season 
imputed, whilst the inferior soils were neglected, so that there 
the area under cultivation decreased whilst the assessment in- 
cieas*. d. ir collections on account of Land Revenue fell short 
ot those for cloven-twelfths of 1865-66 by Rs. 10,39,139 The 
extent, chaiauoi and assessment ot the acreage under cultivation, 
Yol. Xlh, 1’AHTll, 2 n 


















hit skcuvn 7 the euifirati' n in the 


— 

\ 

Districts, j 

1 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Total, 1866-67, 

(3 l months.) 

186: 

. , .. ) 

) 66. 

Extent, 

A sseesment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

! 

Acres. 

Rupees. 

Acres. 

Rupees. 

Acres. 

Rupees. 

Acres. 

Rupees. 

... 

95,638 

1,26,322 

1,65,438 

4,77,330 

2,61,076 

6,03,652 

2,83,242 

6,42,981 

Viztigapatam 

47,642 

55,141 

22,986 

1,19,705 

70,628 

1,74,846 

73,756 

1,73,223 

Godaverv 

2,3 i,3Sl 

5,08,940 

2.08.082 

5,99,477 

4,39,463 

11,08,417 

4,16.316 

14,80,502 

Kistna 

14,52.373 

22,16,781 

1,52,755 

8,38,207 

16,05,128 

30,54,988 

15,86,238 

29,10,313 

.NVliore 

5,19,493 

7.22,123 

1.51,155 

7,79,836 

6,70,648 

15,01,959 

6,16,691 

13,93,482 

fCuddapah . j 

10.66,679 

8,47,042 

1,26,969 

9,47,820 

11,93,648 

17,94,862 

12,56,480 

19,25,202 

Bel i arv 

20.18,369 

13,67.391 

1,70,233 

7,69,405 

21,33,602 

21,36,796 

23,07,002 

20,95,949 

Kurnool ...j 

11,48,925 

11,34,950 

20,300 

2,10,611 

11,75.225 

13,45,561 

11,65,416 

13,55,641 

Madras ...j 

1,20,742 

1,91,930 

2,41,085 

10.29,108 

3,04,827 

12,21,038 

3,48,183 

11,72,308 

M orth A reot | 

3,62.566 

5,59,433 

1,88,743 

11,38,162 

5,51,309 

16,97,595 

5,76,697 

16,98,237 

•South A root | 

8.38,091 

15,85,1571 

1 2,75,747 

15,03,927 

! 11.13,838 

30,89,084 

11,11,887 

31.50,592 

Tanjore ...j 

.1,73,479 

2,34,301! 

i 7.06,702! 35,14,963 

1 8,80,181 

37,49,264 

8,86,482 

37,81,361 

iTrieki nopoly j 

7,61,783 

7,17,G90 

1,24.981 

5,86,015 

8,86,7 64 

13,03,705 

8,31,171 

12,43,065 

1 Mud ura 

5,59,281 

7,61,748 

1,21.195' 5,60,568 

6,83,476 

13,25,316 

6,82,347 

13,72,639 

Tnmevniiy ...' 

8.26,326 

6,82.121 

2.23.775! 16,31,852 

10,50,101 

25,13,973 

9,50,043 

21,72,621 

Coimbatore .. 

18,01.678' 

16,70,680' 

80,187 

i 5,94,017 

; 18,82,165 

22,64,697 

18,37,328 

20.93,427 

Salem ...| 

9,71,894 

12,69,250 

77,155 

4,81,764 

10,49,349 

17,51,014 

10,66,152 

17,70,067 

South C.anara | 


.1 

.; 

. 



. 


Mai : tr ...i 

...j 

11,51 ■ 


5,85,329 


] 7,36,605 


18,26,4*4 

' ToM.vlJ 
1 

12!),96,340 

158,05,276 

! i 

30,70,088 

1 

163,68,096 

: 160,66,428 

321,73,372j 

159,95,431 

"322,5S,09'| 




o 


CO 


are sev*n in the following table:- 
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Cultivation of Cotton and Cinchona. 




The acreage in 1863-64 was 15,834,170 yielding Rs. 3,38,11,122 ; 
in 1862-63 tlie acreage was 15,143,279 yielding Rs. 3,27,19,/10 
and in 1861-62 the acreage was 14,450,718 yielding Rs. 
8,19,06,152. 


Colton .—The following table shews the area cultivated with 
Cotton and the exports in Cotton wool for the last ten years. 
The cultivation decreased by nearly ten per cent., but even then 
was more extended than it was in 1862-63, or any previous y r.r. 
The quantity exported is less than it had been since 1855-56, and 
the value of the trade was something less than it was in 1859-60. 


A r ears. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Area under 
Cotton. 


lbs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

1857-58 

55,015,309 

87,71,724 

9,32,285 

1858-59 

38,652,542 

61,17,902 

10,41,848 I 

1859-00 

82,512,521 

95,97,135 

9,96,658 

1860 01 

78,822,027 

1,12,91,211 

10,60.558 

1801-02 

87,544,471 

1,70,40,2*5 

9,77,728 

1802-03 

62,374,133 

2,38,12,882 

13,62,438 

1803-64 ... 

72,490,886 

4,47,18,112 

18,24,763 

1864-05 ,..j 

73,101,578 

4,04,IS,937 

• 17,42,078 

1865-06 

120,034,210 

4,84,10,348 

15,16,076 

1860-67 ... ) qoi 

(11 months.) / 24 - 36( > 331 

94,37,789 

13,75,425 ! 

1 


Cinchona. —The season proved very favourable for Cinchona 
cultivation. The average number of plants propagated monthly 
increased to 48,968. The total number permanently planted out 
at the end of the year was 557,651; and 126,047 plants were 
distributed to the public. The oldest trees were from 
fifteen to twenty-two feet high, they blossomed freely, and 
produced excellent and abundant seed. The analysis of bark 
shewed a still further increase in the yield of alkoloids, which 
Was so great as to be altogether unprecedented in the finest 
samples of mature American bark. 

In am Commission .—The following statement shews the re¬ 
sults of the In am Commision from its comm/ ncemem. in S*. )>- 
teinber L859. Excluding Village Service Inams, it lias added 
°ight and a half lacs to the annual State Revenues at a cost • 
fi° r all of ten lacs 
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Number of Title Deeds 
issued, 3,29,650. 


No. 

396 


Rs. As. P. 


No. of cases redeemed 
Quit-rent redeemed ... 910 5 1 

Amount paid in redemption 18,206 5 4 

Revenue. Settlement —The revenue settlement department con¬ 
ducted field operations in the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Godavery and Kistna. The total area demarcated comprised 
1,059 square miles, and the area classified 1,014 square miles. 
The field operations in the Kurnool district were all but complet¬ 
ed. The new settlement was introduced in 111 villages of the 
Eastern and Central Deltas of the Godavery district, in twenty 
villages of the Kistna district and in thirty-nine villages of Kur¬ 
nool Proper. The whole of the Godavery district and the Ma- 
sulipatam division of the Kistna district had been brought 
under the new settlement. In Kurnool Proper, 117 villages re¬ 
mained to be settled. The total expenditure during the year 
was Rs. 2,3G,609. The revision of the Revenue Establishments 
was concluded during the year. It resulted in a net annual saving 
of Rs. 7,85,442. 

Waste Lands — Of waste land 1,838 acres were sold in free¬ 
hold in Coimbatore, and 436 acres in Ganjam. A few small sales 
took place also in Salem arid the Wynaad. 

Bombay. —The monsoon of 1866-67 was generally a scanty 
one in some parts of the Poona and Ahmednuggur Collect orates 
of the Southern Division, and the conscquenceesvas that distress 
prevailed to some extent in the former Collectorate. The Land 
Revenue shews a decrease of only Rs. 54,216 although the year 
1866-67 contained but eleven months. The details are seen in the 


o —• 

Divisions. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Town and Island of Bombay 

77,242 

77,020 

Southern Division ... 

1,IS,45,032 

1,13,28,810 

Northern Division 

1,31,81,817 

1,42,91,229 

Sindh 4.* *«•> 

35,68,531 

29,21,347 

[ 


2,86,72,C22 

1 

2,86,18,406 

j 
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Bombay—Revenue Settlement. Cotton. 


In Kami, Surat and Khandcish there was an increase of Rs. 

It, 78,127 due to the extension of cultivation. 

Inam Settlement —Only six claims to unadjudicated Inams 
remained to be disposed of. With the exception of these cases, 
the General Summary Settlement of Adjudicated Hereditary 
and Unadjudicated Inams may be said to have been brought 
to a completion, with an annual profit to Government of Rs. 
2,9.9,710. 

Revenue Settlement —The Southern Maratha country survey was 
employed during the year in the Jagheers of the Southern Ma¬ 
ratha country and Sattara, and during the few healthy months of 
the year in North Canara; and settlements were made in the 
Modlimb and Luxmeshwar Talookas of the Meeruj State. In 
North Canara the Settlement was introduced iuto 199 villages 
and hamlets, or over an area of 71,035 acres, giving a net in¬ 
crease to the revenues, up to that time, of 47,828 per an¬ 
num. The rates of assessment fixed were extremely low as 
compared with the rates fixed elsewhere, and great readiness was 
shown by cultivators to take up the Government unoccupied ar¬ 
able waste on the Survey rates. The Taima and Rutnaglierry 
Survey measured 527,750 acres. The Khandeish Survey measur- 
ed 292,710 acres The Sindh Revenue Survey is divided into two 
branches—the Indus Right Bank and Left Bank Settlement De¬ 
partments. The former measured 205,393 acres and the latter 
979,241 acres. 

Challisfjaum Colony .—The Sepoy Colonists numbered 574 
persons, including women and children, or 53 less than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The Colonists held 2,704 acres of land, of which 
1,805 acres were cultivated. 

Cotton .—During the year 9,39,079 J bales of cotton were ex¬ 
ported from the Bombay Presidency, showing a decrease of 
1,99,320J- bales, as compared with the number exported during 
the previous year. A sum of Rs. 1,83,858 was realized from 0 
fees and other sources, showing a falling off’ of Rs. 91,337 as com¬ 
parer! with the receipts of the preceding year. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,18,052. Thirty-one cases of offences against 
the Department were tried under the Cotton Frauds Act during 
the year. The practice of fraudulent packing once so prevalent 
may be said to have been almost put a stop to. Fourteen addi¬ 
tional 8a earn Presses were licensed in Bombay, making a total of 
131 Steam Presses in existence at the end of the year. Tn the 
inferior the number of these Presses decreased from 22 to 3.9. 

Sucet —fill **fiort were made to introduce now varieties of cotton 
into Kiioudcish and Ahmedabad. The improved “ Khandeish 
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ivas found to yield an average of 70 llw. to th«- acre, when lam 
year it \va.' only calculated at 50 lb.. 

Bkxual. —T he number of revenue-paying estates in Bemad 
u. 1806-07 was 225,747 yielding £3,472,410 of which with 
arrears ot previous years £3,341,987 was collected in eleven 
The demand for 12 months was £3,788,089 against 
.-0,031,313 m 1851-52 for 215,607 estates. The number of petty 
estates redeemed during the year was 234, with an a<wre«ate 
revenuc^of Us. 320-9-5J, the price of redemption amounting to 
, 4,057-2-3$. The rates of redemption were twenty years’ mir- 
ehase of the revenue in Chinsurah, 16 years’ purchase in Cal¬ 
cutta, and ten years’ purchase elsewhere." The total number of 
estates redeemed up to the close of the year was 15,054, bcariim 
an aggregate yearly revenue of Rs. 8,031-0-104 and the payment 
made for redemption was Rs. 91,634-ll-3f. The permission to 
redeem was withdrawn except in Chittagong, Calcutta and 
. feubu , rbs - and Chinsurah, for the process of minute subdivi- 
S m n un(ler the Butwarah law reduces the revenue from some 
Mnwes to an extremely small amount. There remained 2019 
government estates and 43 shares of estates for sale, the whole 
loll 1 ., ;>4 lakhs , rupees, 785 estates, with a revenue of Rs. 
40,/ 23, were sold for Rs. 453,515 for the recovery of their own 
‘ U( ' ars ’ ‘l 111 ? , use 70, bearing a revenue of Rs. 9,838 were 
purchased on behalf of Government for Rs. 57. while the remain - 
'»g ; 0 .», bearing a revenue of Rs. 30,885, were bought bv private 
ndividuals tor Us. 4,53,458. The balance for which these estate* 
ere sokl was Rs. 17,298. The only Regulation District in 
lneh there were no sales was Balasore. 35 tenures were ad- 
vl; r I 0 " 1 ""' 011 tegrtry. making a total to the close of the 
l*' 2 }®? inures, paying a rent of lls. 14.13,971, on an area 
• o /,,/,400 acres. The parent-estates affected were 1,178 in 
.. ,a ( , . i y. , J jn< , r tbl ' Bent Laws the number of suits instituted 
J ; S ' 1:i() - «e ai “ st 123,103 of the previous year. Cuttack re- 
cciveci ; 1 new settlement tor .‘10 years. 

ll'Vmfe Laud*. Tin 1 number of grants under the old rules 
ude during the year was 23, having an area of 80,078 acres 
'VI, an eventu;i1 maximum revenue of Rs. 22.493: the number 
;t tnese grants altogether up to the end of the year was 549 
fr 1 an area ot h- lo,<<6 acres the present revenue rec ived 

Cyte' ri ’ an< the eventual maximum rev 

, , 1 i 1 he of Trams under th( < Id ralesre- 

' ion paid already amountetHo 

• *°' 98l) » "M* the h, ei wining unpaid was U> ■! 4 80- ■ 
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and the total number of these grants redeemed up to the end of 
the year was 95, with an area of 242,676 acres, for which the 
price of commutation paid already amounted to Rs. 2,54,819* 
while there still remained unpaid a balance of Its. 3,38,519. The 
sales of Waste Land during the year were few as compared with 
the previous years, the number of lots sold being 15 only, with 
an area of 13,057 acres, the price already paid for which amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 37,494, while the balance remaining unpaid was Rs. 
31,185. The total number of lots sold up to the close of the 
year was 620, having an area of 641,293 acres, the price already 
paid for which amounted to Rs. 6,63,636, while the price remain¬ 
ing to be paid was Rs. 26,71,047* The cultivation leases taken 
up under the ordinary settlement rules of the several districts 
were 86, with an area of 9,832 acres, of which the initial revenue 
was Rs. 2,809, and the eventual maximum revenue Rs. 14,845 ; 
and the number of these leases altogether taken up to the end 
of the year was 761, with an area of 103,370 acres, of which the 
present income was Rs, 70,352, and the eventual maximum in¬ 
come Rs. 1,01,962. 

The general principles on which cultivation leases are granted 
are as follows :—The rates are to be lixed from time to time by 
the Board of Revenue in communication with the local authori¬ 
ties ; the leases to convey a proprietary title subject to a fair and 
moderate assessment, which is not to exceed half the proceeds 
from the. land, but not to be redeemable under the Waste Land 
Rules ; and the terms as to survey, demarcation, &c., to be the 
same a those required under the Waste Land Rules. The rates 
now current are given below, the term of lease being for thirty 


years 

For the District of Chittagong . 

For the 1st five years ... ... 1 anna per acre, 

,, 2nd „ ... ,..2 annas „ 

j? 3*'d „ ... ... 3 „ ,, 

4 th „ ... ... 4 „ 

Ji 


,> 5 th „ ... ... 5 „ 

a 5th o ... 6 ,, 

For the Districts of Cackar and Sylhet. 
For the 1st three years 
next five „ 


:> 


} 7 

next twelve „ 


Torai land.- and dale lands or lands 
in bottoms between the hills ... 


Rent-free. 

3 annas pc r acre. 

... 12 „ 

... 1 Re. and S As. per acre, 

F/}' Darjedmg. 

The term of lease is ten years, 
two of which are rent-free, 
and the remaining eight years 
at 6 annas per acre. 


WIST#,, 


Tea Cultivation. 




There are no fixed rates in the Assam Province, which.lias a 
vast area of available waste lands. The practice in this pro¬ 
vince is to permit any one to break up waste land at his plea¬ 
sure, under the only condition of paying rent at a fixed mini¬ 
mum district rate for whatever land is cultivated. If the lands 
are retained the cultivator obtains at once a transferable title, 
subject to any tax the Government may impose ; but the lands 
may be relinquished without any responsibility whenever the 
cultivator like. 

Tea ,—The statistics are imperfect owing to the unwillingness 
of some planters to make returns. The tables shew in Assam, 
477,576 acres of land held for tea cultivation at the close of the 
year, the quantity held on each of the tenures being 

In grants under the old rules 
In fee-simple under the new rules 
Under cultivation or rent-paying leases 


... 194,342 
... 228,734 
... 54,500 


477,576 


The area brought under cultivation during the year was 5,210 
acres only. An increase of 366,888 lbs. is, however, shewn on the 
out-turn of tea. 

In Caehar the area of land applied for and granted for Tea 
cultivation was 453,997 acres, but an abstract ot the returns re¬ 
ceived only exhibits these results, 21 managers having given no 
information.— 


Number of factories in 1865-66 
Ditto ditto 1866-67 ... 

•Extent of land under cultivation in 18G5 66 
Ditto ditto 1866-67 

O.ut-turn of crops in 1805-66 

Ditto ditto 1866-67 

Estimated ditto 1867-68 


8 * 

84 

20,005 acres. 
... 20,906 „ 

... 927,825 lbs, 

... 1,722,06$ „ 

... 2,743,920 „ 


The Deputy Commissioner believes that the total area under 
'•nltivation ‘'was' about. 51,200 acres, the number of gardens 
Actually open being 119, which belonged to 32 companies 
and 22 private persons. The out-turn of tea for 1866-67 was 
1,722,068 lbs., exclusive of the crops of those gardens which 
had sent in no returns; and the estimated out-turn for 
1867-68 was 2,743,920 lbs. The more correct estimated out¬ 
turn for 1807-08, inclusive of the gardens from which no re¬ 
turns had come in, was assumed at about 3,800,000 lbs. The 
^timber of imported labourers in the district at the commence- 
ruont of the calendar year was 20,991. Tim was fur.lnvr aug- 
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merited by 9,191 labourers imported during the year, which gives 
a total of 30,152 men. From this number, however, is to be de¬ 
ducted the aggregate of deaths during the year, which amounted 
to 2,477, or about 8*2] per cent.; and this left 27,(i75 imported 
labourers in the district at the end of 18Gb. The number of la¬ 
bourers imported during the official year ending on the 31st March 
last was 4,017 only against 15,051 in 1865-66, which shews a 
very great decrease. The number of labourers released by the 
completion of their contracts during the same period was 4,630 : 
but the majority of these emigrants were believed to be still in 
the district, under fresh agreements entered into under Act XIII. 
of 1859. The incomplete figures for Sylhet are— 



1863-64. 

1864-65.' 

1865-66. 

1806-67. 

Area under cultivation in 





acres 

2,814 

3.644 

3.145 

2,210 

Out-turn of tea, lbs. 
Out-turn of tea. seeds, 

58,859 

112,276 

172,130 

| 

169,600 

maunds 

764 

196 

981 

72 

Labourers (Local 

1,060 

1,295 

890 

379* 

j 466 

employed. (Imported 

695 

999 

1 

575 


The total number of labourers despatched to Assam under the 
Coolie Labour Act, is thus stated by the Tea. Enquiry Committee 
of 1867-08. 



No. of Labourer despatchtd. 

Total. 

j_ 


1863-64. 

1864.03. 1 

1865-66. 

1866-67.* ' 

1867-68. t 

| Aesain ... 

| (,‘achar-.. 

1 Sylhet . 

4,558 

11,249 

268 

i ^ ”08; 
- 15,598 

DIG 1 

27,761 
10,003: 
81,T 

7,901 

4,212 

374 

2,864 

5,088] 

102 

54,552 
; 52,155 

2,473 


16,075: 

| 

28,282 

44,582j 

_ 

12,487 

_ 

7,5.,, 

108,980! 

1 


.During tho last tour years and nine months, the total number 
despatched amounted to 108,980, the 'maximum of 44,582 hav¬ 
ing been rea< -l R 'd in 1865-66, and the mi-niuiunt of 7,554 in 


* Includes only i 1 mouth a 


t Includes only in months. 
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1867-GS. The statistics however, embrace the emigration of 
only ten months. Taken according to districts, Assam has 
received 54,352 imported labourers under the Act, and Caehar 
52,1*35. The number despatched to Sylhet lias been compara¬ 
tively small. 


There were two gardens of 11 acr 
'he cultivation in Darjeeling is seen. 

Number of factories in 
Ditto ditto 

Extent of land bi ought under cul¬ 
tivation in ... , 0# 

Ditto ditto 

Amount of land actually planted in 
Out-turn of tea in 
Ditto ditto 

Estimated ditto 


es in Dacca. The state of 

1865-66 32 

18GG-G7 24 

1865-G6 0,829 acres. 

18GG-67 7,98G 

1866t67 95 

18G5-GG 335,481 lbs. 

18G6-67 371,174 „ 

1S67-G8 566,000 „ 


Ko information is furnished regarding Chittagong and Chota Nag- 
pore. The (quantity of coffee grown in Chittagong and the llill 
Tracts is little, but was said to be thriving excellently. The 
aggregate quantity of tea exported from Calcutta during the year 
was 6,936,b43 lbs. against 4,581,830 lbs., which re^esents'ele¬ 
ven-twelfths of the quantity exported in the preceding year; 
and this shews an increase to the extent of 2,355,013 lbs. 

Cinchona .—The total number of Cinchona plants existing 
in Government plantations of the Bengal Presidency amounted 
to 782,048, and in those of private companies to 232,778. There 
were 1,194 plants of C. Suceirubra distributed to planters in Dar¬ 
jeeling during the year 1866-67; 600 were despatched to Chitta¬ 
gong in furtherance of the experimental cultivation carried on in 
that district; 300 plants were also sent to the Saharunpore Bota¬ 
nical Gardens ; and 650 to the Cossyah Hills, where a nursery 
had been fumed for the introduction of Cinchona by private 
individuals in Assam. 


The Ipecacuanha-plant was introduced from Ivew into the Cal¬ 
cutta Botanical Gardens and measures were taken to obtain an 
annual supply of Mahogany seeds from Jamaica. 

The North Western Provinces.— The harvests were on the 
whole fair. The demand for the year on account of Land Re 
venue was Rs. 3,90,74,479, being Rs. 25,727 in excess of that h,r 
the previous year. The collections amounted to Rs.-3,N4 s 9S.t 15, 
leaving a balance <»[ Rs. 5,76,364 as compared with the pivviouo 
one of Rs. 0,84,825. One of the best and most gratifying proofs 
of lie general prosperity of the country and «*1 the moderation 
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of the land tax, was the rarity of any necessity being found for 
the employment of any of the severer processes authorized by 
the law for its realization. During the year only two estates 
were sold for balances; three were farmed; in three, shares of 
insolvent partners were transferred to other members of the 
brotherhood ; and two were taken under the direct management 
of the Collector. The number of suits under the Rent Laws 
acrain increased; the previous year there, were fit),813 such 
cases, and t.hev mounted up to 64,935, of which 4,361 remained 
undecided at the close of the year. The number of proprietary 
mutations was 35,'378, as compared with 34,004 in the previous 
year. The increase was chiefly under the heads of “ Sale in 
execution of decrees,” and “ mortgagees.” Efforts were made to 
collect in several selected districts information regarding the 
value and distribution of the agricultural produce. It may be 
stated, as a fairly accurate approximation, that the cultiva¬ 
tor’s share of the gross produce may bo reckoned at three-fifths, 
while the Government and the Zemindar divide the remaining 
two-fifths pretty equally between them. The receipts from the 
sale, of confiscated lands were Rs. 1,43,839, and ot waste lands 

Rs. 20,423. , 

Revenue Settlement .—The total expenditure during the year on 
account of Settlement operations was Rs 4,17,454-2-6. The 
total charges from the commencement of the several revisions of 
Settlement to the dose of 18C5-66 amounted to Rs. 21,19,947-8. 

Perman . Sittlement— It was finally ordered by the Secretary 
of State, that no estate shall be permanently settled in which 
the actual cultivation amounts to loss than 80 per cent of the 
cub arable or malgoozaree area ; and that no Permanent Settle¬ 
ment shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrigation 
is, iii the opinion of the Governor General in Council, likely to 
be extended within the next twenty years, and the existing as¬ 
sets of which would thereby be increased in the proportion of 
20 per cent. 

Cotton .—The area under cotton, and the estimated yield of 
the crop for the six years ending I860 were— 



1861 - 

1802. J 

1863. I 1804. 

_ J 

3805. 

1 SCO. 

Acres, •« ( 

9,53,070 

1 

9,83,578 

11,35,688 17,30,634 

6,85.10*:' 

1 

11,12,077 

Miuindsof 
| SO lbs. 

11,99,750 

10,57,735 

11,22,051 10,57,738 

8,24,510 

10.59,1162 

1 
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The latest reports shew that the actual outturn for 1866 was less 
than the estimate by about 20,000 maunds. The deficiency has 
chiefly occurred in the Rohileund and Meerut divisions, and is 
attributed to a scarcity of rain at the close of the season. The. 
wholesale prices of cotton per maund at the principal marts, 
though varying considerably, were steadier than in the previous 
year. They ranged from Rs. 14-8 at Cawnpore in October, 1865, 
to Rs. 2G at Allahabad in July, I860. 


Tea .—The two Government Tea plantations in Kumaon yielded 
lbs. 27,190, being an increase of nearly lbs. 2,000 over the 
previous year. Of this, lbs. 15,174 were obtained from the 
Hawul Bagh Plantation, and lbs. 12,022 at Ayar Toli. 1.643 
maunds of tea-seeds were also collected, and sown on the 
plantations. Upwards of lbs. 10,000 of tea were sold during 
the year. There was a large and increasing demand for green 
teas, especially for export to Cashmere, the Punjab, and Cabul; 
and the Superintendent was directed to turn his attention 
principally to the manufacture of green teas in future. It is es¬ 
timated that in 42 Tea Plantations in Kumaon, Gurhwal, and 
the Boon there were about 8,200 acres under tea cultivation, and 
that the quantity of tea manufactured during the year was not 
less than lbs. 415,000. 


Cinchona .—The Cinchona plants received from Darjeeling 
were planted out at Chandwallah, in the Boon, and w re tliriv 
iim. Along with these were planted Spanish chestnuts, cam¬ 
phor, China varnish trees, hemp, palm, grass-cloth plant, hops, 
&c., and all are growing luxuriantly. The European olive was 
extensively* propagated, and fairly established in Upper India; 
it may with much advantage be grafted on the wild olive fre¬ 
quently met in the North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 


PitnJaB. —The average rainfall was only 22*9 inches against 
26*5 in the previous yoar. This led to distmss in some places 
but the revenue was realised with facility Of a revenue demand 
of £1,968,723 £1,944,575 was realised. ‘The causes affecting the 
rent roll are thus detailed — 
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Amount 

Amount 


by which 

by which 


rent-roll in¬ 

rent-roll de¬ 


creased. 

creased. 

By lapse or grant of rent free estates, 

53,022 

5,544 

By revision of assessment, 

58,534 

2,19,696 

Alluvion and delusion by the action of 

rivers and streams, 

Lands released from, or taken up for, pub¬ 

42,437 

38,199 

lic purposes, ... 

1,858 

4,381 

By territorial transfers, 

2.722 

3,393 

Assessment of waste, 

Progressive increase of revenue demand, 

9,681 

3.394 


Miscellaneous, 

3,443 


Redemption of land, 

Transfers to fluctuating of miscellaneous 

20 

rent-roll, 


52,858 


1,75,091 

- 

3,24,061 

Difference, 

1,48,970 


Revenue Settlement .—The 7 districts of Umritsur, Goordag 7 
pore. Seal koto, Lahore, Goozeranwala, Guzerat aiul Kangra were 
under settlement The field work in three districts was com¬ 
pleted, and an area of 40,89,740 acres in all was measured. The 
total cost from the commencement of operations in the four dis¬ 
tricts up to the end of 18G6-67 was therefore Rs. 2,87,332 
i.Lx l>elow the estimate,) or at the average rate of only 

4/ i<>r 1,000 acres. Records of Tribal usages were arranged 
m volume-’', tor each district. Those for the districts of Gurdas- 
poie and Amritsar were published. The nett cost of the settle- 
Ira ni . 1 the seven districts is estimated at 51 lakhs of rupees, 
and the entire cost to Government will be recovered in three 
years from the enhanced revenue obtained. 


Tea and Cinchona. —Marked 


, , , ,. . -— improvements were apparent in 

the estates hc-hl by the European Planters of Kangra. Year by year 
the tea pant is he mg more extensively cultivated; while in¬ 
creasing the '[uaiitih, planters are also improving the quality of 
their teas, uu< >y a system of high cultivation introduced 
mi many of t ie plantations, the teas of this valley arc reaching 
a point of excellent - that will load to their becoming very popu- 
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Oudh—Waste Laud*. 

lar in the market. The planting in the Sturiee hills, after a 
series of trials, proved a failure, and the Government experi¬ 
mental plantation was abandoned. The Cinchona plant thrives 
at B ho warn a, in Kangra, 3,200 feet above the s6a. 

Hops. —Efforts were made, with some success, bv the Murree 
Brewery Company, to grow hops in the hills near Murree. Six 
acres have been under hops since 1865. In the first year the 
yield was 20 lbs., in 1866 80 lbs., and the yield of 1867 was 
expected to be 300 lbs. The hops run to the same length 
of pole as in England, and come to maturity in two years. A 
brewing was made from last year's produce (80 lbs.), mixed with 
80 lbs. English hops, and the beer produced is said to have been 
excellent. The climate is considered in every way suitable. 

Oudh. —The Report embraces only the last 5 months of 
1866-67, to make the revenue agree with the agricultural year 
beginning 1st October. The average rainfall was 27J inches. 
The only sales of waste lauds were in the Kheree district, and 
there the purchases were confined to the fee simple of two es¬ 
tates hitherto held under the old grant rules. Several grants, 
given in 1860, became liable to be resumed in consequence of 
one-fourth of the area not having been cleared. In no case was 
this condition fulfilled. In some cases no attempt to fulfil it 
had been made. Three or four entire grants were resumed, and 
in others the grantees were permitted to retain the land they 
had brought under cultivation together with a small portion 
of waste, the rest being resumed. The Financial Commissionc A 
remarks—“The condition of the grantees and waste laud pur¬ 
chasers is not generally a prosperous one. They embarked with¬ 
out sufficient capital on an enterprise from which they antici¬ 
pated much quicker returns than they have been able to realize, 
and they now suffer from the difficulty which there is in procur¬ 
ing cultivators in such sparsely populated parts as adjoin the- 
waste lands. The question of modifying the rules was under 
consideration. 

Central Provinces.— Tire year 1S66-67, coming after four 
years of poor harvests, brought more than average, thougl 
not extraordinarily abundant autumn and spring crops. The 
revenue demand was £646,170 or £89,589 more than in the 
previous year, due to revised assessment and the settlement, of 
arrears. 

Revenue Rzttlevic'tif .— ! h * works came to a close in Wurdalv, 
Seon.ee, Jubbulpore, Bhundar-a, and iSagpore, and the settlement 
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of the Chimhvara and Upper Godavery districts approached com¬ 
pletion ; when these are done, Settlement operations will be in pro¬ 
gress only in the county of Chutteesgurli, and in the outlying*and 
comparatively wild districts of Chanda, Nirnar, and Mundla. In 
all the more populous and open parts of the country, Settlement 
work is complete; and the people have before them thirty years 
wherein they can make the most of the certainty of tenure and 
the fixity of demand which has been secured to them. The 
subjoined figures show the number of persons whose landed 
rights had, in their different phases, been recorded up to the 
end of the year 18GG-G7 :— 


Number 

Absolute proprietors of villages of shares or villages 
Superior proprietors (Talookdars) of villages or shares 
of villages 

Sub proprietors of ditto ditto 

Proprietors of their holdings ... 

tt v u- ( absolute ... ... about 

Hereditary culti- 

J J rnnrlirint 

vators. 


Tenants at will 


conditional, that is 12 years’ ten- 
( ants, under Act X. of 1851), about 


ofpersona. 
52,172 

1,323 

2,237 

25.081 

135,000 

73,000 

537,698 


So far as the Settlement had progressed, it is shown that in 
15 of the IS districts the area under autumn sowing, in the 
season 1864-65, was 4,616,035 acres, and under spring sowings 
4,27 J, >70 acres, distributed thus : — 


Autumn crops... 


Spring corps ... 


Cotton 

Rice 

Jowaree (milet) 
Oil-seeds 
Miscellaneous . 
Wheat 

Gram (clienna) . 

Oil-seeds 

Sugarcane 

Opium 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous . 


610,255 acres. 
1,472,656 „ 
1,246 749 „ 
200,270 
1,086, J 05 „ 
2,843 414 „ 
567,214 
265,685 „ 
59,779 ,, 
7,584 „ 
14,888 ,, 
512,806 „ 


j he obo\c mn y be accepted as a general approximate measure of 
t!:- appi )pnaf ion of cultivated land to the different kinds of 
crops in these Provinces. 


(Xffov. .lha ^erisun <4 1866-G7 was generally favourable to 

ij ' co l T m ciop. T.h“ area for the seasons ot 1865-66 and 
looG-67, may be thus compared :— 
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Acres sou a? with cotton. 


1805-00. 

In the Nerbiuldu valley north of the 

Sautpoora range of hilln ... 229,052 

In the Nag pore country south of 

the hills ... ^ ... 289,189 

In the Chut-tcsgurh and Mahaniul 

dy country ... ... 68,557 

Total ... 587,398 


1866*07 
192,054 
318,932 , 
100,730 
611,722 


The average yield of cleaned cotton per acre was reckoned in 
the previous year’s report, at from 50 to 60 lbs. for the Nagpore 
country and at from 40 to 45 lbs. for the rest of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The new Cotton Commissioner’s efforts did much for the 
improvement of the cultivation. 

IFas/c Lands .—The waste lands belonging to Government, ex¬ 
tend over about twenty-four thousand square miles of these 
Provinces. Nearly the whole of this area has been marked off 
in. a permanent manner. Detailed registers, descriptive of the 
plots into which the waste lands are divided, have been prepared 
for eight districts. These registers arc from * ime to time 
published iu the local Gazette. During the year sixty-five 
plots, aggregating 46,269 acres of land were sold in fee simple 
under the waste land sale rules. The price realized was Rs. 
1,28,893 (£12,889) or an average of Rs. 2-1-3 (-hs.-l:]'/.) an acre. 
The purchasers of Waste lands are principally natives of India; 
and they come forward chiefly for waste plots in the more popu¬ 
lous districts. 

British Bulma.it. —The greatest increase in land revenue was 
in the Pegu Division, and amounted to Rs. 1,10,759, or 6*5 per 
cent., on the previous year’s revenue. The laud revenue in¬ 
creased most in the Rangoon District, solely from the extended 
area of kind brought under cultivation, and not from increased 
rates. Cultivation in this district G carried on under very fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, as the chief port for exportation of rice, 
is situated on a navigable river which intersects the district In 
the Toungoo District the hill cultivation was devastated by rats. 
Irruptions of tl - • destructive animals occur periodically, and 
on this occasion was attributed by the Burmese to the seeding of 
the bamboo trees. 

Wade, Lxnd to the extent ot 1,586 acres was sold in the Ten • 
a & r i x n Di visi on the valu e o f w b ich w a s Rs, 7,258. c f -v h ich 
only C . *219 werr realiz°d durinc the year of repori. No 
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■waste land was sold in either of the other divisions. Grants ot 
waste lands were made in the Pegu Division to the extent ol 
5 ; 413 acres under the Rules dated 30th March ISoo. I he 
niain stipulation in those Rules is, that the grantees are possess¬ 
ed of Rs. 15 for each acre granted.- 

nice _The estimated area under crop was 1,881,202 acres. 

Out of an area of 1,850,512 acres under cultivation in 1865-66, 
1 563 380 acres consisted of land on which revenue was paid for 
rice crops besides which 52,620 acres consisted of land cultivated 
in clearings, which are made on the hilly parts of the country, and 
half of tins also may be assumed to be planted with rice, so that 
of the entire cultivated area of the province nine-tenths consist 
of l ice fields. Of the remaining productions, cotton, sesamum, and 
tobacco are the most important; in both the former there was 
a falling off during the past year; in round numbers the cul¬ 
tivation 0 of cotton declined from 11,000 acres to 7,000, and .se¬ 
samum from 19,000 to 13,000 acres. The cultivation of tobacco 
increased about 300 acres; the total of tobacco cultivation may 
be set down at 10,000 acres. There is one tea garden m Ara- 
kan. 


Berar. _The land revenue of £425,431 showed an increase 

of £28,286, and was as usual collected with the greatest facili¬ 
ty ‘ When Berar first came under British management, rhe far- 
merh bad to be induced to cultivate their fields by advances 
for purchasing seed and bullocks, and on the slightest pretext, 
applications for remissions on account of failure of crops were 
ma le. Now, advances and remissions are equally unheard of, 
and land is eagerly sought after. 

Tl'- Settlement party measured 376,160 acres at a cost <»♦ 
4 .v/. per acre. The cost of the survey from its commencement 
Ikis been £40,803. Sir George Yule issued orders for a record 
of rights and for the revival of the ancient village police. 

Colton .— On a rough calculation, 27 per cent, of the land cul¬ 
tivated was occupied by cotton, 70 per cent, by other dry crops, 
and only 3 per cent, by garden cultivation. Although the price 
of cot ton fell from two lbs. per rupee (2 shillings ) m 1864, 
to four lbs. the rupee, yet, as the average price from 1850-G1 
Vi ,- S 1J l lbs. the rupee, it was still the most remunerative crop. 
The soil also is of a character which yields large crops without ir¬ 
rigation, and three considerations may account for the rarity of 
rj j.f ] vl i drv crops. Tim detail.- of cotton export will be found at 






Mysore — Cvtton and General Cultivation . 




Mysore.—T hroughout the greater portion of the year, dearth 
and distress prevailed to an extent which is apparently un¬ 
precedented in this province, thus verifying, by a coincidence, 
the predictions of the Hindoo astrologers who had marked that 
year, the last of the cycle, as one of draught and famine. The 
loss of land revenue arising from the extinction of cultivation 
over large tracts, and from the great deficiency of crops through 
almost the whole country, was considerable. A comparison of 
the revenue from the several description of Government lands for 
the past and preceding years, gives the following result;— 


18(36-07. 

Wet ... Rs. 26,20,753 

Dry ... „ 30,67,504 

Garden ... „ 10.02,250 


1 8 65-66. Percentage. 

Rs. A. P. 

29,07,733 10 15 2 Decrease. 

30,36,352 1 0 7 Increase. 

9,91,439 l 1 3 ditto. 


Cotton . —There was an increase, to the extent of 16,889 acres* 
in comparison with the previous year in the area of land grown 
with cotton, chiefly of the indigenous species. The details for the 
three Divisions are exhibited below :— 



Indigenous. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


Acres. 

A eves. 

Acres. 

N undid roog Division 

51 

o • # 

51 

Ash tag-ram Division 

8,752 

464 

9,216 

jSRigur Division 

14,497 

5,136 

19,633 

Total Acres 

.. 23,300 

5.600 

28,900 


The rain-fall of 1866 amounted to 113 inches 98 cents, against 
149*06 in 1865-66. The heaviest rain-fall during the 24 hours 
occurred on the 18th June and amounted to 6*94 inches. There 
were 146 rainy days in 1866, against 147 in the year previous. 
During the last six months of the year 1866 the fall was only 
67-41 inches, whilst during the same period of the year previous, 
it had been 116 83. The greatest amount of rain-fall, 38*59 
inches, in any month occurred in June, whilst in 1865 it took 
place in July. 

The Settlement was extended into 4 talooks, comprising 633 
villages with a total area of 959,737 acres, of which 261,718 are 
unarable, and a population of 154,229. The revenue previously 
realized on the occupied lands according to the old rates was 
Ds. 2,59,510, and was raised by the survey rates assessed on the 
same lands, to Rs. 2,82.501, shewing an increase of nearly Rs 
23,000, There was m addition, Government unoccupied ai- hie 
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waste bearing an assessment according to the new survey rates 
of Es. 78,178. Of tliis a considerable portion was taken up 
at the time of the settlement, and it is estimated that up to 
June in this year, a sum of Rs. 40,000 has been added to the land 
revenues of the province, a^ the result ot the new settlement. 
The cost was Rs. 2,32,858. 

CoORG.—The land in Coorg lias been held on a permanent 
assessment for about the last GO years; but the dhooly pad¬ 
dy tax causes the assessment in reality to be somewhat of a fluc¬ 
tuating nature. Excluding the coffee tax the 6 talooks of Coorg, 
containing 507 villages, yielded Rs. 1,72,972 .against Rs. 1,72,190 
the previous year. The coffee assessment yielded Rs. 33,483 
against Rs. 21,552. The sum realized by the sale of Govern¬ 
ment lands for coffee cultivation was Rs. 1,402-0-0 against Rs. 
10,775-8 of the year previous. The largest coffee estate in 
Coorg, that of the Coorg Coffee Company, contains 5,467 97 
acres and the smallest contains 1-llth of an acre. The number 
of European plantations was 185, and of native holdings, 3,445; 
45,643*1 acres were held by European, and 18,110*17 by Na¬ 
tive proprietors. 


No. 

Description. 

1866-66. 

186C-67. 

] 

Jurnma Ryots ... 

3,274 

3.284 

2 

Sagoo 

5,604 

5,833j 

3 

Oombly 

506 

506 

4 

Cultivating dry Lands 

1,920 

1,757, 


Total... 

11.403 

11,382 


CiO drfi ease under the two last items was chiefly due to many 
of the bonk-r ryots returning to Mysore, owing to the ercat pre¬ 
valence of lever. 


Col )'".—The subjoined statement 
0 ' s taken up and under assessment 


will shew the number of 
in tin *• vend talooks— 
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1 

No. 

Talooks. 

| 

Total acres 
taken uj). 

Total acies under 
assessment. 

1 

Mercara 

25,062-94 

11,268-12 

2 1 

Paddy.nacknad 

4.406-46 

3,677*83 

3 

Ye dday nack n ad 

21,768-69 

7,961-88 

4 

Kiggutuad 

8,596-48 

2,581-74 

5 

Nuujarnjputten • - • 

4,608-72 

1,171 -25 

0 

Yelloosaviraseeme 

278-62 

191-12 

7 

Makadeopett ... 

5-0 

5 0 

8 

Veerajenderpett 

20-25 

26-25 


Total ... 

64,753 16 

26,783 T9 


The tea plant seems to thrive well on the hills of Coorg. The 
Government cinchona plantation, which was commenced as an 
experiment, proved successful so far as to shew that the tieos 
could grow well and vigorously ; hut led to no practical advan¬ 
tage. 

Abkaree or Excise, 


, Detail of Homs, Presi¬ 
dencies and Pro¬ 
vinces. 

1801*62. 

1862-63. | 
_1 

1863-04. 

1801-G5. 

18o5-86. 

1868-67, j 
11 months. 1 
- - , 

iDuty andUf'ii.- oFi • • for 
tlie sales of Intoxicut-j 

£ 

* | 

r 7 " 

£ 

£ 

C 

Inc Liquors and Drugs, 
;ale of Abkaree Opium 

1,7/' 713 

1,000,121 

2,053,832 

3,217,271 

2,230,362 

1,038,708 

! 

MUculluncous 

8,115 

11,050 

6,038 

6,765 

11,512 

02,633 

.-i’. of A man i 


... 



. 

$$.145 | 

T. \\ ... 

1,7*0,15$ 

1,051,080 

j 2,060,270 

2,221,036 

2,241,874 

2.110,78? J 


In Madras the excise duties are farmed. They jielded 
£427,452 or mort in 1866-67 than in the previous year, but no 
details are given. In Bombay there is no report except on 
the spirit-duty in the iTi-sidoucv city which yielded £52,451. 
The total revenue for 11 months was £365,543. In Be a a d aid 
mo t of the Y her provinces <tf India the Suddcr Distillery sy 
tony, under vhieh. d^’y h paid at the one distillery allcd 
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for each county, has . removed many abuses. The income was 
£560.096. The consumption of exciseable drinks and drugs by 
the forty millions of Bengal will be seen from the following. The 
decrease is due to scarcity of food in many districts. The in¬ 
crease in the income from opium sold in the country is ascribed 
to the raising of the price in Assam to £1-2 per lb., a price 
which led to a decreased consumption in that province :— 


Articles, 

Eleven- 
twelfths of 
revenue 
in 1865-06. 

Revenue 

in 

1866-67. 

Increase. 

• 

Decrease. 

Country Spirits 

13,23,578 

8,29,199 


4,94,379 

Rum 

5,70,402 

4,93,217 

... 

77,185 

Imported Liquors 

53,855 

53,607 

... 

248 

Tari ... . 

4,06,313 

4,70,469 

4,156 


Pachwai 

1.10,945 

75,901 

• • • 

41,044 

Char us 

5,034 

4,916 


118 

Siddhi, Subzi, &c. 

6,265 

6,036 


229 

Majum 

2.429 

2,165 


264 

Madad 

66,745 

54,053 

• • • 

12,092 

Chandu 

8,141 

8,264 

123 


♦Spirits used in arts, &c... 

1,628 

1,858 

230 

... 

Oanja 

8,76,234 

8,10,506 

|f| 

65,728 

Opium 

17,56.288 

18,62,320 

1,06.032 

• .. 

A’ Iscollaneous ... 

2,641 

3,579 

938 

... 

Total 

52.56.498 

46,76,090 


5,80,408 

Deduct charges... 

3,43,276 

3,66,245 

22,909 


Net Revenue 

49,13,222 

43,09,845 

i . 

i 0,03,377 

1 

i 


fn the A orth Western Provinces also scarcity led to a decrease 
in the receipts in ]8G5-66, but in 18G0-67 they rose to 
£158,010 net or £190,397 gross. In the Punjab there were at 
ihe close ol the year 113 Sudder Distilleries and 792 retail shops 
for native and 134 for English liquors. Of 239 persons pro¬ 
secuted for breach of the excise rules ISO were punished. 
Ihe gross receipts were £77,885, the net receipts £40,872. 
T;,i Oudh the gross receipts were £69,719. A large illicit 
trauo in op nun is declared to exist. In the Ccatro.l Provinces 
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the revenue increased where the Central Distillery system was 
in force. The revenue was £97,554 against £92,799 the previ¬ 
ous year. As it was found that the liquor consumers of the open 
country could afford to pay even higher rates for liquor, the rates 
of still-head duty were in such localities; while the licences for 
retail sale in towns and populous tracts were put up to auction and 
fetched high prices. In this way the revenue has risen without 
any corresponding increase of drinking. In one district, that of 
Nimar, where the excise revenue rose 36 per cent, during 
the year 1866-67, the increase was, in some tracts, gain¬ 
ed concurrently with an actual decrease in the amount of 
liquor consumed. Then again, in the hilly and thinly peopled 
tracts, where it would not pay to maintain a regularly consti¬ 
tuted central distillery, there was risk that the people might 
l»e stinted of the liquor, which at certain times of the year, 
and during hard labour of particular descriptions, is much need¬ 
ed. In localities of this kind single contract stills have been licens¬ 
ed ;'the average quantity of liquor that an ordinary still can turn 
out in a month is known, and the minimum fee, at which such a 
still is licensed, amounts to the sum which a moderate still-head 
duty on all the liquor distilled would yield. The moral and 
material benefits, which the central distillery system brings, con¬ 
tinued to be as marked as heretofore. 3S ot only European Officers, re¬ 
marks the Report, but also impartial Natives seem to be of opinion 
that drinking, as a habit, has much decreased while the vice 
of drunkenness has nearly disappeared. The improved condition 
of the hill tribes, who formerly spent their substance in liquor, 
but who now hardly ever get drunk at all, is becoming more 
and more apparent. 

In British Bunnah there was a total increase of Rs. 51,714 
in Pegu and Tenasserim ; but in Arakan there was a falling off. 
In that division the selling price of Government opium was rais¬ 
ed, which decreased the sale of this drug, and which probably 
may have been smuggled in from other parts of the province. 
In Ber>tr the excise duties are raised by sales of the monopo¬ 
ly for the vending of spirits, opium, and other drugs. The reve¬ 
nue from this source during 1,866-67 reached a total of Rs 
10,71,372, (£1,07,137) being Rs. 2,76,631, (27,563) in excess of 
1865-66, and not leas than Rs. /, 19,184, (£<1,918} in excess 
of 1861-02. As a proof of the wealth of the people, the 
growth of this revenue must be looked upon as so far s tis- 
factorv ; but it must also be taken to indicate an increase 
in the consumption of intoxicating liquors, and the effect 
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thereof on the morality of the people is to be feared. The 
S udder Distillery system was to be introduced. In Mysore 
the excise receipts, chiefly from “ toddy,” “ arrack/’ and “ gan- 
jah/ wore, as is usual in seasons of drought, largely affect¬ 
ed. The realizations were Rs. ”'9,10,931 and the decrease Rs. 
82,317. Another year’s experience of the working of the system 
ml . stablish its superiority over that which it had replac¬ 
ed, and there was, as elsewhere, a general unanimity of opinion 
as to the success which attended its operation, in securing a 
minimum of consumption with a maximum of profit to the 
State. In large towns where there is much competition for li¬ 
censes to hold retail vend shops, it has usually been found advis¬ 
able to allow the rate of the license fee to be determined by com¬ 
petition ; while in the talooks, the rates continued at Rs. 10, 5, 
and 2 respectively for the several classes of shops. Retail shops 
shewed a tendency to increase in number, in proportion to the 
gradual diminution in the number of wholesale shops. In Coory 
the Distillery system was introduced with good financial re¬ 
sults. 



Opium. 

The gross Opium revenue of India varies with embarrassing 
fickleness from fi to 81 millions a year. The Opium exported to 
< ’liina i grown chiefly in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh ; and in Central India and Guzerat. whence if is ex¬ 
ported through Bombay. 

DeUtl of Ituios, Pre 

Siduudet* and Pro¬ 
vinces. 


| Siil« nf Boh nr Opium 
ftjileof BenareaOpinm 
i Sale >'i Opium to Ah 
knvi.0 Uop.utnueiit 
Bombay I .ihs Fees 

! Ci.;;, h \.t uu>* 

Mi^ccllAiieoufl 
Acrtu^oou Opium 


In B f >TnJniy the excise system prevails. The cultivation D mi- 
cliecked save by a heavy pass duty levied on each chest at a 
rate corresponding to the price realized in Calcutta. The num- 
bn* of chest- which pa<-ed rhe Bombay Custom House for ex¬ 
portation to China during the |j,.i ton years is as follows ;— 


1861 62. I 1002 0:;. 18C3-61 


1861-(V, 


I 860 AT. 
>00 Eleven 
months 


2.120.01" 2,G17,o<;3 

1,403,0:10 2,07 4,781 


2 , 008,331 > - t/ , \ r. 002.210 2 , 800,170 < 

2,103,513 )' 6 » I ‘ ,/ '‘ 17 | I 2,iC,00«* 2,0: •. >71 


77,182 110.808 146,535 


2,114,HI 3,242,5UC 
027 415 

.4-in 1 


3,-US' 


6,359,270 8,i 


3,310 


i 170 


1,483,140; 

1,118 

0,332 


0.831.000, 


120,130 

2 

403 
: 


02.510 101,485 

2,127.300 1.85‘2,l lu I 

(•28 2,050 j 

2.457 6.619 

.. . 1,006 


7.301,4 5 3,518,204 6,803,413 , 
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IN’umber of Chests. 


1857-58 


... 40,405 £ 

1858-59 


... 36,111?- 

1859-60 


... 32.506 A 

1860-61 


— 45,072“ 

1861-62 


... 38,667 

1862*63 


... 51,745 

1803-64 


... 24,7331 

18G4-65 


... 35,090 

1865-66 


... 36,200 


The number passed in 18GG-G7 was less by 6,418 chests than 
1 lie average of the preceding live years. The pass duty is Rs, 
600 a chest, and the price per chest at Bombay varies from Rs. 
1.400 to 1,500 a chest. 

In Bengal the poppy is grown on a system of advances bv 
the State, by whom it is manufactured, despatched to Cal¬ 
cutta and sold by auction every month. The receipts from 
Opium sales were estimated in the Budget of 1866-67 at Its, 
6,24,00,000, but the actual receipts amounted only to Rs. 
4,82,33,13.0, as is shewn :— 

Chests. Rs. 


Behar ... ... ... 22,000 2,80,94,761 

B enures ... ... 1G,6S0 2,01,38,375 


38,080 4,82,33,136 

The decrease is due partly to the loss of a month in the. 
official year ahd partly to a decline in the auction prices. The 
P'oss yield of Opium during the year, that is inclusive of -Mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts on account of Opium supplied for Abkareo 
and Medical purposes, Ac., was Rs. 4,94.40,136, and the gross 
charges were \i 1,2(496,600. The quantity of land under poppy 
cultivation was 



Land taken in 
1865 66. 

Land taken in 
1866-67. 

1 n crease. 


Beegahs. 

Beegahs. 

Beegahs. 

Behar 

.. 441,102 

461,831 

20,009 

Benares 

... 248.297 

260,824 

12,527 


689,450 

722,655 

33,190 


the out-turn of the season was estimated at 48,500 chests >i 
Provision Opium ami 3A23 chests of Abkaree Opium. There 
besides in fccsei : chests of Belu*r and 20 chests of 
Benares Provision Opim el thr* past season. 

The history and grow! 1 j '1 Opium Revenue in Bengal v.dl 
be seen from (he ibilowb’ . ! — 

Voi, XJI., IVj:t 1 1, ‘ ‘-v. 












Bengal Opium Cultivation. 



1797 -OS 

17 ( 18-09 

1709-1800 

1800-1 

1601-2 

1802-3 

* 1803-4 

' 1804-5 

1805-0 

1800-7 

1 S 07-9 

1608 - 9 

1609 - 10 
3810-11 

1811 - 13 

1812 - 13 

1813 - 14 

1814 - 15 

1815 - 10 

1816 - 17 
*1817*18 
1818-19 
1810-20 
1820 21 
1821-22 
3822-23 
1823-24 
1624-25 
1825-26 
1 S 20-27 
3627-28 
1823-29 

1829 - 30 

1830 - 31 
1 S 31-32 

1832 - 33 

1833 - 84 ’ 
1631-35 


46,000 
40,000 
46 ,OuO 
44,957 
44,899 
44,314 
44,343 

42.473 
44,031 
45,584 
45,577 ]2 
43,736 7 
45,540 6 
45,537 7 
45,358 1 
45,020 15 
45,787 8 
41,177 0 
40,483 2 
40,518 19 
40,510 16 
45,482 8 „ 
43,207 16 14 
49,301 6 4 

48.474 17 lG.j 
52,247 4 4 , 
64 , 7 ui 16 % 
58,869 9 5 
82,392 2 12 

i t'O.Oil 7 0 
70,439 14 124 
83,349 9 41 
94,354 14 9 
97,663 5 11 
1 , 01.873 15 3 
1 . 18,850 5 11 
1 , 36,412 17 19.1 
1 , 38,677 16 19 


J 835-36 

11 , 62,125 13 17 * 

1836-37 

11 , 03,723 0 i\ 

57 

1 , 73.613 Oil' 

183 ? :*9 

1 , 1,422 7 12 ! 

189 91 

il. 72 ,o -4 18 3 }' 

184 " 41 

1 1 , 69 , 40.7 16 9 $ 

1841 (2 

1 , 65,778 16 0 

1812 13 

11 , 64,173 011 

1343 41 

1 1 . 92,749 19 1 

3944-45 

2 , 12,034 11 14 

1815-46 

2 , 34,358 1 1 

1816 47 

2 , 53,954 3 18 

1847 - IS 

2 , 66.836 2 51 

JS 4 * 49 

j 2 , 80,220 13 11 

IS 19-50 

2 , 80,328 8 16 J 

1830-51 

! 3 .* 7,918 0 31 

1851-52 

( 3 , 67,335 9 10 *’ 

1852-63 

I 3 ,:* 7 , 2 uO 19 J :?i 

18 * 3-54 

4 , 60,129 13 11 1 

1854-55 

• 4 . 11,747 H 14 $ 

1655-36 

| 4 ,* 29,353 17 13 

1856 57 

4 , 13.991 8 14 

1857-58 

3 , 44,653 0 0 


<SL 



6 , 43,973 7 3 
6 , 11,556 16 11 
6 , 00,840 7 1 
5 , 74,167 7 5 
4 , 87,959 S 9 
4 , 24,908 5 11 

4 . 55.340 12 6 
5 , 39,052 12 

5 . 94.340 5 

0 60,854 5 
5 , 96.900 8 
C. 72,298 1 

0,00,710 7 
0 , 81,635 3 
0 , 90,224 11 
6 , 71,933 7 
6 , 39.400 15 
6 , 99,988 12 10 
6 , 85.059 2 7 

5 , 56,929 0 8 
5 , 52,012 -1 10 
6 , 24,318 8 8 
6 , 24,995 8 
5 , 15,878 12 
5 , 64,729 1 
6 , 46,347 1 

10 , 61,287 fi 
8 , 08,346 5 
12 , 10.936 0 
13 , 42,925 0 
16 , 25,267 
18 , 69,607 
15 , 50,317 5 ] 

16 . 07,855 7 5 
2 l. 69 .oS 6 3 0 
24 , 62,852 11 0 

23 , 19,970 2 11 
28 , 02,351 1 2 


0 
G 

4 | 

94j 
5 9 
0 2J 

0 1 : 
7 1 -li 
4 O 


33 , 13,242 

30 , 70,078 

37 . 71,707 

35 , 46,224 

37 , 97,199 

39 , 77,358 

8 «,n 8,328 

38 , 31,940 

44 , 77,455 

47 . 35,896 
6 . 8 , 77,328 
75 , 76,-401 
73 , 33,763 
71 , 77,202 
67 , 71,022 
74 , 86 . 73 !) 
07 , 06,538 
>04,^973 

81 , 84,908 
O’?; 22,88-1 


3,733 

3,607 

3,948 

8,351 

2,773 

2,427 

2,594 

3,217 

3,511 

3 ,d 90 

3,-473 

3,851 

3,974 

8,920 

3,967 

3,817 

3,026 

3 , 4)1 

3,830 

2,889 

2,872 

3.365 
3,423 
2,795 
3,355 
2 ,U 67 
4 , 4')4 
2,959 
4,1.9 4 
4,983 
5,602 
6,613 
5,178 
5 . M 3 

7.699 

8.699 
8,68'^ 
9,995 

11,412 


2 , 77 . 

2,425 


3 ,S 41 


» 401 

0 

1 

0 

, 8 . 16,710 8 

0 

1 715 

3 

0 15 

20 , 26,423 0 

1 

■ 676 

1 

2 

17 

: 19 , 52,871 811 

792 

0 

4 

0 

19 , 62,650 8 

7 

1,305 

0 

7 

0 

1 31 , 29.003 7 

3 

* 1,313 

3 

6 

0 

27 , 59,592 10 

l 

1,828 

9 

1 

1 G 

42 ,$ 2 ,-J 89 8 

1 

1,541 

1 

5 

10 

1 41 , 52,<37 1 

10 

j 1,004 

4 

9 

in 

2 -. 71,006 10 

9 

1,523 

6 

0 

3 

49 , 96,966 12 

8 

1,220 

5 

0 15 

- 30 , 38,814 3 

0 

1,276 

0 

0 

•0 

53 , 62,400 4 

-4 

1,971 

0 

0 

0 

65 , 20,520 8 

7 

j 2,463 

0 

0 

0 09 ,"d . 778 0 

4 

2,159 

0 

0 

0 

67 ,- 13,306 3 

2 

1,975 

0 

0 

0 

6 -, 60,266 13 

5 

2,191 

0 

0 

0 

50 , 60,015 !) 

4 

1,790 

0 

0 

0 | 

45 , 89,692 11 

2 

2,062 

0 

0 

°i 

62 , 71.849 7 

4 


3 „ ,_ 

11 -4 12,451 
2 5 12,975 
9 4 11,629 

12 11 12.889$ 
15 n 'i3,:;o3i 

10,074 2 
12,893 | 
15 , 223 $ 
16,954 I 
16,2044 
23.U1 


2 , 785 ! 4,258 
2 , 93113,106 
2,661 1.956 
4 , 395 ) 1,345 
5 , 05411,724 
4,982 1,238 
4,698 1.72 4 
5.287 1,271 
6,1 49 , 1,201 
5 , 101 ; 1,662 
5,219 1,492 
7.251 1,174 
8,891 962 

8,380 ?,©57 
9,696 1.225 
Excc.s. | 
11 , 86411,451 
783 
638 
557 
727 
819 



12 : 39I 
12,S45j 

11.2C9, 

22,6401 

1'! i l I i 


,_ 46 * 
7 ^ 21,356 
9 127 , J 80 
6 10 [ 35,210 
11 2 37 , 051 * 


53,630 ! 
32,183 i 
23 , 4,8 


13,01 4 
0.635 j 399 
12,544 1*861 
14,799 ]f 379 
15 . 576 , j 291 ] 
16,205 j 301 
21,4611 *£90 1 
20,627 968 

21.993 909 

23 , 754 . 948 
23,012 1 109 
26^)41 970 
31 . *' 73 : 755 
84 , 1-17 740 

31 .C 60 l 9,35 1 
30,498 1,604 
22,016 1,430 


‘ 01 , 52 , 11, 151 
> 0 00 , 85,377 
1 o! 52,17.0.; 
• 0 28 . 82,4 a 
f*l 55 , 84,985 
i f\! 09 , 74,320 
l 0 , 1 , 09 , 97,719 
0 1 , 37 . 71 . K 5 

OH, 63,02,045 
011,50,88,134 
0 1,63,48 881 

i 01.06,13,745 
i 0 l,90iSrt,4'3 

OI , 79,05,708 
1 0 1,61,03.0-10 
*■ 0 2.02 47,3SO 
} 01,88,95,549 

0 1 , 6 !?. 80 , 91 C 
\ 0 1 , 50 ,' 30,726 
0,2,18.34.925 
f 0,2,70,23,55.3 
\ 02,73,01.591 


$1 

3 

9 

3 


11 10! 
2 y;. 
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Detail of Items, Presi¬ 
dencies and Pro¬ 
vinces. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

186-1-65. 

1865-6C. 

1SC6-67, 

Eleven 

months. 


£ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs Duty on Suit 

2,479,082 

2,880,167 

2,853,025 


( 2,653,838 

2,S23,563 

Proceeds of Sale of Salt 

1,OSS,201 

1,021,911 

1,683,159 

V 5,497,293 

\ 1,797,352 

2,155,939 

Excise Duty on Salt .. 

358,079 

3S0.369 

4-10,322 

J 

| 

870,8SS 

350,905 

Miscellaneous 

37,252 

55,300 

59,579 

26,374 

20,071 

15,502 

Total .. 

4,503,307 

5,214,140 

5,036,0S5 

5,523,007 

5,342,149 

5,345,9€9 


The Salt duty acts as a capitation tax. Except in Bengal the 
manufacture of salt is a monopoly ; in Bengal Liverpool salt, im¬ 
ported at a high fixed duty, has taken the place of the salt for¬ 
merly manufactured under Government supervision. 

In Madras the Salt Revenue rose to Rs. 11,49,320 more than 
for the corresponding period in the preceding year, owing mainly 
to the increase of price from Rs. 1-8 per Indian maund to Rs. 1-11 
in March 1866. It is satisfactory to be able to add, that the con¬ 
sumption of this necessary of life increased by oiie and a quarter 
per cent. The quantity exported by rail into the interior from 
the Madras Depot was 96,000 mauuds more than in 1865-6G — 
the total for eleven months being 11,S3, 200 Indian maunds. 


Items. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 1 

1 

186^-66. , n lmmtbi 


In. 5^ds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mda. 1 

In. Mds. | 

In. Mds. 

Homo consumption 

28,49,502 

29,74,214 

32,36,772 j 

33,30,837 

30,99,750 

Inland do. 

32,72,713 

31,25,278 

37,09,20 

33,50,384 

32.11,132 

Total 

Cl .22,215 

60,99,402 

69,46,011 

r 

68,81,201, 

63,10,952 

Exportation 

4,16,290 

3,03,127 

5,32,019 

12,90.965, 

5,04.733 

Gland Total 

65,38,501 

64,02,019 

74,79,059 

1 

79,68,166 

69,15,615 


Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. i 

Rs. A. r. 

Government price for Sail per In- > 
dian Maund ... ... • i 

1 1 8 C 

1 B t 

• 18 0 

J 1 8 Ci X - ,, - 

11 11 of 11 - ° 


In Bombay , owing to the exceptionally large quantity of salt 
removed during 1803-66 in anticipation of the increase in the 

2R2 
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The Suit Monopoly . 




rate of cluty, which came into force during January 18G5 ; there 
were fewer removals of salt this year :— 



1865-66. 

1860-67. 

Excise duty on Salt removed from the Pans .. 
Duty on Salt imported by sea 

Ditto Ditto by laud ... 

Proprietary right of the Government Salt Pans 
Ground rent from Salt Pans .. ... 

Sale proceeds of smuggled Salt 

Rs. 

49,59,391 
14,414 
2,89,955 
65,55 1 
22,234 
1,772 

Rs. j 
33,71 J 25 
43,589 
2,41,199| 
53,938 
18,697! 
5,170 

Rupees 

Deduct 

53,53,317 

37,33,718 

137,33,718 

Decrease in 1SG6-G7 

16,19,599 

1 1 


In Bengal the quantity of Salt cleared during the eleven 
months was 7,326,185 maunds, against 0,685,759 mounds, which 
represents eleven-twelfths of the total quantity cleared during the 
preceding year. The net revenue of 1866-67 was Its. 2,51,85,766 
against I ts. 2,19,84,492 during eleven-twelfths of the'preceding 
year, shewing an increase of Its. 32,01,274, which is mainly caus¬ 
ed by increased sales of Government Salt, the proceeds of which 
amounted to Rs. 72,42,805 against Rs. 31,20,512, 


Clearance of Salt during 

Government 

Salt. 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Salt, 

Total. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

IS45-4G 

3,054,955 


1,460,154 

5,405,109 

1855-50 

1 3,471,149 

40,989 

3,300,117 

j 0,821,255 

1866-66 ••• 1 

1,184,514 

7,087 

5,494,15$ 

6,685,759 

181)6-67 

[ 1,800,712 

l 

1,772 

i 

5,523,701 

| 7,320,185 


Tim stock of Government Salt in store at Sulkea at the'dose ol 
i j, ; . year was estimated at 2,853,387 maunds. 

The eoiir • oi the salt unde in tho other Provinces will bo 
feu:i i under the Chapter on Trade, at page 102, 


































Income, Customs nuu Stamp Texes. 

Assessed Taxes. 



Details of Items, Prr^idcu- 
ciei- and Provinces. 

1801.62. 

1802-03. ; 

1663-64. 

1604-G5. 

1805-68. 

1866-67, j 
FieVe n 
months. 

Income Tax Collection .. 
MiBccllnuootv* 

Total ... 

£ 

J- 2,054,006 

£ 

1.8S2,212 

£ 

1,183,022 

£ 

2,281,817 

J 

1 

£ 

22,12> 

2,054,890 

1. . >2.-12 

1,483,022 

1,281,817 

092,341 

22,120. 


Cnsionts- 


Importfl 
Kxporta 

Frontier Duties 
Warehouse and Wharf) 
Rents 

Miscellaneous . 


Total 


l 2,sol,717 
22,730 


4 ,on 

20,449 


2,Sul,000 


2,102,332 2,320,789 

10,147 j 27,002 

5,5SG ! 0,159 

3(5,0521 24,062 

2,104,300 2,384,061 

Stumps. 


f t 

‘Sale of Impressed Stamps 1,608,708! 1,33*2,502 1,5-4-4,006 ") 


Duty on Unstamped Pa¬ 
per 

Saio of Adhesive Stamps 
(other than Iv.dngo 
Stamps) 

Fines and Penalties and 
other items 


Total 


058 


1,09-1 


'10,-133, 0-4,564 

43,008 90,678 




If 

70,408 J 


111,03*2 


1,G93,217 1,489,638 1,735,21G 


2,210,433 

2,222,48 4| 

1,985,023 

22,76oj 

13,375 

8.310 

0,251j 

4,7-14 

6,063 

24,170 

39,25 i! 

. ..... j 

80.si.i 

2,296,920 

2,270,837 

2,030, SI 

r 

1,772,559] 

1,633,562, 

,93,9,833/ 

78,302 

28,100 

U 

112.331 

11 - 

83,215 

30,830 

27,070 

. t 

1,972,093 

1,994,032 

1,803,773 


Saving Banks. 

A Savings Bank was established in Calcutta in 18S3 to ac¬ 
commodate the Army and the Christian population. The lowest 
deposit is one rupee, tbe highest Its. 1,500 and the interest 8* 
per cent. Similar banks exist in Bombay and Madras. No re¬ 
turns from the latter have been published. The latest returns from 
Calcutta and Bombay are as follows :— 

Com paratir* Stnf„uut thawing the number of account* end amount of I). p^ita in f/orrrnmr. ' 
Ha li: h rf.ci iron *j\r red to th<- Hank of Bengal in 1863, «ntf on 30 D Api 1 1869. 


C.dcnt ;a 
Depositors. 


n 

5« 
|g 
1*3: ||[5 

Id 3 \l< 

|« 5_ 


Frefidtney, European 
Ditto Native 
Mofu.-il, European and 
Native 

S«>. viritv Dept n> priu i 
p.itly eumpO' < d of r. \V 
l ’vpartment Odieuia 


Amount of Do- 
posits, 1863. 


Amount of 
Deposits, 
April 1868. 


Increase. 


2,725 4.144 
3/237 l /223 

704 S39 


419 

980 


134 


PiS. A3. P 
5,95,693 4 5 
2,81,624 0 0 

1,11,234 0 0 
54,372 4 11 


200 311 i 311 

J_I_I 


7,Cf.G »,71 •* 1 ,960 10,43,124 2 V 


U-, A. P.' Is. A. i 
9,27,552 2 0 3.3.S58 14 
8,11^87 5 4 2,3,702 12 

1,79,290 0 6| 18,066 0 

20,326 10 J 157 6 

- d0,753 2 .16 730 




























































Bombay Government S icings Bank* 


Year. 4 ). 

No. of Depositors. 

Amount of Deposits. 

Interest. 

11 

•si 

*1 

5 ~ 

Euro-| Na- 
prune, tives. , 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives’.’ 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

UVM. ; T ° taI - 

1SG3-G4 • • 

1864r05 .. 

1805-66 

11660-07 
1867-68 

^ 3.57.J 5.33l! 

3,896 5,779 
. 1,035 6.514 
' 4,138 0,629 
4,918 8,151 

1 1 

8,909 

9,675 

10,549 

10.767 

13,009 

1 

Rs. 

8,15,990 

8,81,958 

9.22,400 

12,13.058 

13,33,239 

Rs. 

9.89,537 

9,79,942 

12,85,426 

18,69,436 

22.09.S52 

Rs. | Rs. 
17,96,527 30.239 
18,01,900 29,003 
22,07,832 32,262 
30,32,514 30.216 
35,43,191 15,506 
* ] 

Rs. Rs. 

1 37,342i 67,581 

35,108 65,016 

; 12,975; 75.237 

54.717' 90,903 

76,494 1,22,000 
1 1 

Rs. 

9,693 

12,600 

1 12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


The result in April 1SGS was :— 


Savings Bank. 

Classes. 

Amount of Deposits. 


Euro- 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

5,216 

4,500 

9,716 

£ 

111,676 

£ 

60,000 

£ 

171,676 

Bombay 

4,918 

8,151 

13,069 

133,334 

220,985 

354,319 


10,134 

12,651 

22,785 

245,010 

280,985 

525,995 


CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION , SCIENCE AND ART. 

Expenditure, 

The sun ot £6/4,717 was expended on Education, Science and 
Art by thi Government of India in 186G-67. From this must be 
deducted educational receipts to the amount of £66,658, leaving 
£ri()$,0o. ( as 11»o net expenditure. But. in addition to this consi¬ 
derable suns were spent (lj by local Governments from local cess¬ 
es, and by Municipalities from local taxes; (2) by Missionary 
Societies rnd private persons who received grants-in-aitj. to the 
amount an, l niust have expended twice that sum ; 

and (3) on !1 . f . lllS ‘ sc ^ 0o ^ s u °t under inspection but supported 

by the peop*®' 1111 or bv religious persons or institutions 

like the Pconghyees , f British Burmah. 
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Expenditure on Education, Science and Art. 




The expenditure has gradually increased since the Charter of 
1813 when Parliament directed that a sum of £10,000 should be 
spent on the Education of the people of India, The following 
gross sums have of late been spent on Education, Science and 
Art by the Government of India, independent of local cesses and 
subscriptions:— 


1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864- 65 ... 


£342,593 

400,361 

441,856 

531,980 


1865- 66 ... £670,739 

1866- 67 (11 months) 6,7-1,717 

1867- 68 (Estimate)... 766,200 

1S68-69 „ ... 904,190 


When we analyse the gross grant of £674,717 we find it thus di¬ 
vided :— 


As to Provinces 
Government of India, 
Madras, 

Bombay and Sindh, . 
Bengal, 

N. W. Provinces, 
Punjab, 

Qudh, 


£120,412 
,. 78,290 

.. 97,075 

. 180,426 
. 90,947 

. 56,924 

16,420 


Central'Provinces, ... 18,060 

British Burmah, ... 6,625 

Berar, ^ ... 6,964 

Eastern Settlements, 2,o74 


Total ...£674,717 


As to Objects. The following sums were spent on Science a nd 
Art, or observatories, scientific surveys and societies and muse-* 
urns; on Grants-in-Aid and on the Universities. 


Province. 

Science & Grants-in 
Art. | Aid. 

Universi¬ 

ties. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N. W, Provinces ... 

Punjab 

Oitclli 

Central Provinces 

British Burmah ... 

Government of India 

Total 

£ £ 

1 12,421 16,140 

1,90] i 16,491 

12,392 33,151 

4.741. 25,059 

3,148; 16,220 

.J 4.308 

3,7531 1,573 

11. 4,059 

112,957| . 

£151,324, 117,00 ti 

£ 

1.796 

4,586 

4,119 

10.501 


The rest of the grant was spent on educational institutions di- 
vectly conducted and inspected by Government. The cost of the 
universities was not in reality half £10,501, for the fees ofe.'u 
didates are credited on the revenue side. The number a id cos?, 
of the Agency which supervises the expenditure and its results 
Were as follows :— 





























TAMsr ff> , 



AV/ Agencyj1,r 1800-1)7 (1 V J months,) 

.,. ' : irv p-rj Number of Inspectors r-.nl Den uy Inspectors and salaries 
Annum. j per mensem. 






Madras 

Baml *ay 
Bengal 

\ 

P'mjab 
j Ondh 


i Rs. 


.. ‘l on 2, >00 


1 ou 2,250 


vjt; cs .. I on 2,000 


. X vm 1,500 


;..il on 900 


j Central Provinces . l <-n 1,000 

I 

i 


[British Burmah. 
i li v.ierii.aci 
>1; 


.. ,1 on 916 
.. 1 on 1,000 
) 1 

1 on POO 


Us. 

24,000 


30^000 


2*000 


US, 000 


10,800 




r> Inspectors on 
17 Deputy Inspectors cb 

22 Total 

4 Inspectors un 

23 Deputy and Assistant ditto on 

27 Total 

7 Inspectors on 
69 Deputy Inspectors- on 

76 Total- 

5 Inspectors on 

8 Joint Inspectors bn 
31 Deputy do. 

68 Sub-Deputy Inspectors on 

107 Total 

4 Inspectors on 
4 Deputy Inspectors on 

8 Total 

2 Inspectors on 
7 Deputy Inspectors on 

I 9 Total 

12,009 I 3 Inspectors on 

[ IS Deputy Inspectors on 

I 21 T.Ud 

11,000 I Inspector on 

12,000 1 As-dstaut to Director on ... 

( 1 Inspector on 

10,S'M) *. 1 Deputy Imp* irr* r on 

v 2 3u$>-I>eputy Inspectors ou 


Us. As. P. 
3,900 0 0 
2,430 0 0 

6,330 0 0 
2.850 0 0 
2,983 0 0 

6,833 0 0 
5,369 9 4 
6,250 0 0 


11,619 9 
2,250 0 
1,500 0 
2,910 0 
2,650 0 


9,340 0 0 
2,560 0 0 
380 0 0 

2,930 0 0 
900 0 0 
462 8 0 

1,352 8 0 
1,900 0 0 
1,710 0 0- 


oJ 


Total salnrtcs T 1 " i , ;?| l S t :*,' > j Total. 

ner annum f 

ch irges of Numbor 

direction j yf offi . 
and in- , ccr& 


-Oo 


3,010 0 0 

83 6 1 

750 0 0 

r>oo o o) 
So') 0 0 - 
60 0 

,800 0 


of inspectors 
and lu-puty 
Inspectors. 

Ill 


75,960 


69,090 


1,39,135 


1,12,080 


35,160 


10,230 


43.320 
1,000 
9,000 

10.320 


spection. 

Its. 


•16,426 . 23 


59,574 


73,303 


67,592 


8,880 


16,622 


18,970 

2,000 

6,400 


2~< 


77 


1<)8 


Cost per 
annum. 


Kk. 


1,46,386 


1,60,570 


2,39,739 


2 03,47! 


43,632 


74,296 
14/100 
26,40* j 

25.920 
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General Statistics. 

Ifleneral S(ari^ic$. 



The following shows the number of Schools and Colleges be¬ 
longing to, and aided by, Government with the average number 
of pupils attending them, the amount expended by Government, 
and the gross expenditure in all India :— 


Years ended 
30th April. 

Number of 

Educational 

Institutions. 

Aveiage atten¬ 

dance of Pu¬ 
pils. 

Amount ex¬ 

pended by 
Govern¬ 

ment. 

Total Expen¬ 

diture from 
all Sources. 


i 


£ 

£ 

1852-5? 

413 

28,179 

... 

100,210 

1854-55 

501 

43,517 

76,045 

0 a e 

1855-5G 

508 

43,CG4 

137,206 

7.. 

1S5G-57 

8,490 

190,656 

174,357 

... 

1857-58 

8,070 

151,18:8 

231,-479 

... 

1858-59 

12,479 

239,053 

259,377 

♦ • • 

1859 GO 

13,550 

306,506 

233,444 

315,372 

1SG0G1 

14,322 

?33,078 

235,309 

363,883 

1S61-62 

13,219 

350,7G2 

248,330 

284,076 

1862-63 

15,136 

394,531 

274,470 

401,126 

1863-64 

16,616 

473,013 

319,858 

497,700 

1864-65 

17,209 

441,591 

391,277 

613,79^ 

1805-66 

18,563 

559,317 

449,038 

770,834 

1866-G7 (11 months') ... 

14,990 

622,342 

478,304 

760,211 


2 l. 
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1 

! 

• 1 

i 

8 

4 

6 

•! 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

13 

Province 

i 

1 

| 

s 

1 

IS « 

'S'd 

5 a 

IP 

K * 

w 

Expenditure 
fr.'in Local 
Sources. 

8 

y 

r.l 

W 

c 

° 

o 

•S 

a 

i & 

* 

W 

'a J 

Analysis of Expenditure. 

Average annual cost to 
State per pupil 

Total annual 
average cost 
per pupil un¬ 
der instruc¬ 
tion. 

I ^ 

4 ■ S 

a 

c 

; f=. o . 

s j 4- 

' i-J 't* 

d 

S 

li 

o a 
g 

.h « 

Q 

• • 

"C o o 
dp 4 ' 

*3 w 

.5 U 
§1*3 . 

£ bt'y £ 
p d 3 

Imperial Expend i- 

turo on Govern¬ 

ment Colleges and 
Schools. 

Grants-in-ni.l, in¬ 

cluding payments 
by results. 

r tx 

S s 

a t>. 

ill 
= =- 
P*_ 

Percentage of co¬ 

lumn 8 on c-olunm* 
2. 1 

Colleges. 

Government 

Schools. 

Aided Schools. { 

ro Government. 

To other funds. 

Total overage cost. 

Government. 

Aided. 


Ba, 

1 Rs. 1 Ra. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bengal 

13.Sj.7b2 

| 4.06,70< 4,08,221 

{22,90,691 

2,27,010 20,63,681; 

6,98,841 

I 3,32,193 

50-4.3 

23-97 

219-9 

G4- 

20- 

3:3 

12- 

7 '8 

198 

| Mombay 

9,16,679 

! 0 , 01 , 620 ' Not given 16.18,907 

1,6-4,106 13,54,202 

4,63,572 

70,682 

60-5 

77 

181-2 


3-7 

3-1 

8-1 

6-3 

134 

jlladrns 

6 16,07b l,10,O9uj 

! 7,32,161 

1,23,495 

6,09,069 

3,10,911 

1,21,271J 

I 60'4 

19 0 

2301 

32-08 

27-9 

2 9 

12 0 

2-3 

14 9 

‘ No rth - Westcru’P. 

7,74,000 

|V7,2s 6 i 

13,31,295 

1,78,203 10,52,9i)ii 

2,61,275 

1,36,968 

32 4 

17-8 

311-7 


1-8 

7 4 

5-07 

3- 

8-07 

{Punjab 


| 2,84,847 1,01,562' 

9,49,063 

2,01,432 

7,47,631 

2,30,376 

1,36,252. 

42-01 

21-2 

1211-6 

664*6 

2-5 

Cl 

6 7 

3-0 

9 0 

tOu co 

1,54,678 

87,623' Not given 

2,42,301 

35,408 

2,06,893 

69,911 

41,779 

387 

27 01 



5-2 

111 

10-2 

5-7 

16-9 

.Central Provinces 

1,60,462 2 ,:n;m „ 

3,90,731 

70,884. 

3,19,847 

70,030 

18,036 

'44-7 

14*1 



18 

'8 

2-6 

4-02 

67 

{British 1. urn Ah 

No 

returns | 















Hyderabad 

81,246 


* 1,246 

18,679. 

05,607 

05.607 


77-9 




9-8 


12-6 


12 -G 

, VI j sore 

1,20.203 

30.610* Not given 

1 

23,031 

*95.172 

62,759 

28,228 

43-8 

23-3 



17-3 1 

8-07 

19.3 

4-7 

23- 

Coorgh 

12,276; 

j 

22 u ; ,, 

12.496 

1,100 

11,390 

11,170 

• . i 

917 




11-8 


12-9 

•2 

13-2 


•* 1 - i; i. -rally t’ d riio iiKiucs under the i-.rid "Local Funds” represent money received and administered by Government Of¬ 
ficer.* i i- • »• n • ‘tec.*. but *U nv< <1 from local Mourcen, huch as education coses, fc honl fees, private endowments, subscriptions, Arc. The 

»*a ' i it::* . i.* ao.i ! <•( pi iv u « , *oi*• ii ■: may be .said generally to represent the expenditure from private sources on private schools, 
vecii rre miner ' ] .-ctio:. of OtTcors. Too amount thown under this head must to more or less approximate, and probably 

<■- r :-i iblv b; : . the real amount, -nd t!-ero is, of course a com Uerablo amount of private expenditure on education, .vhich never comes under the 

* ■ * • '--f • ! . '•>? r-enbiture on ecb.mls which are m-ithei aided nor inspected by Govenunent, and with the accounts of o> 

s■:•: ih© Go'.wrn^:env L. > nothin*- to .U ” (i'.u. ij.h IN, Net.: on Education 1803-60.) O 
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The Three Universities. 


<SL 


The C mi versa Hues, Ciillegres and Eiislbli School*. 

Under the Despatch of 1854-the three Universities of Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay and Madras were incorporated by Acts of the 
Impend Legislature II., XXII. and XX VII. in the year 1S57. 
All are based on the model of the University of London, but 
rigorous uniformity in details is not insisted on. The number 
of Colleges of which each consisted was, at the latest date :_ 


Calcutta . 

Govt. Independent. 
19 22 

~iT 


Madras. 

Govt-. Independent. 
6 13 


19 


Bombay . 

Govt. Independent. 
5 1 

0 


results of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been as follows:— 

Matriculation or Entrance. 


Y ear. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 
i 863 
186/1 
1865 
I860 
18G7 


(Two Ex ns.) 


Calcutta. 


Candi¬ 

dates. 


‘Passed. 


Bombay. 
Passed. 


Candi¬ 

dates. 


Mad ras. 


Candi¬ 

dates. 


Passed. 


LOtai 


... 

214 
4 64 

162 

111 



41 

79 

) ... 

1,411 

808 

583 


13 

57 


415 


11 

52 

80 

... 

1,0.58 

477 

g 

19 


1.114 

477 

% 

13 

195 


1,307 

690 

■** 

21 

37 


... 

1,390, 

702 

o 

& 

390 

... 

1, 00 

510 

95 

565 

555 

... 

1,350 

629 

288 

HI 

... 

1,507 

814 

i 

458 

93j 

895 

.. 

12,139 

i 

5,570j 


413 1 

8,161- 


36 

18 

30 

23 

4«! 

83 

103 

143 

233: 

221 ), 

306’ 


1,24: 
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Degrees. 


Degree. 

Calcutta. 
1858 to 18G7. 

Bombay. 
1862 to i8G7. 

Madras. 
1858 to 1867, ! 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Passed. | 

B. A. 

617 

30 

i 

72 

43 

125 

75 

M. A. 

91 

57 

13 

11 


... 

B. L or LL.B. 

203 

129 

... 

4 

43 

23 

M. B. 

2 

2 

... 

’* 


... 

3VL D. 

6 

4 




1 

E. C. E. or 13. Q E. 

58 

33 

... 

I 


11 

5 

Total 

977 

255 

| 85 

i G2 

179 

i 104 

1 


Besides tlio Examinations for Entrance and Degrees “ First 
Examinations in Arts” are held, to test the progress of students 
at the close of the second year after Entrance. Only those who 
pass are allowed to go on for Degrees. Of 1858 candidates in the 
University of (Ydcutta, from 1858 to 18GG the number who passed 
this examination was 821). Of 109 candidates in the Unm rsity 
ot Bombay in 18GG and 1867, 50 passed. Of 713 in the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras between 1864 and 1807 inclusive 2Gf> passed. 

University of Calcutta in 1806-67.—The new form of certifi¬ 
cate for Entrance candidates was required at the Examination of 
this year, and, as might have been anticipated, fewer candidates 
were sent up. There were 1,350 candidates, of whom 638 pass¬ 
ed, 48 were absent, and 664 failed. Of the passed candidates, 
76 were placed in the first class, 299 in the second, and 2w9 in 
the third class. Of the 004 candidates who were rejected, 
530 failed in English,. 91 in the second language, of 9 in History 
and Geogiaphy, and 345 in Mathematics. For the first Ex¬ 
amination in Art- there were 426 candidates, of whom 131 
passed, 43 were absent, and 252 failed. Of the passed candi¬ 
dates, 14 were placed in the first class, 44 in the second, and 73 
in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 147 failed in 
English, 96 in the second language, 174 in llisiery, 155 ir 
Mathematics, and 136 in Philosophy. There were 141 c-md 
dates for the degree 4 B. A., of whom 60 passed, .12 w 
absent, and 69 failed. Oi the successful candidates, 10 \ 
placed in the first class, 28 in the second, and 22 in the tin. 































University Education. 




class. Of the rejected candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in 
the second language, 37 in History, 41 in Mathematics, 48 in 
Mental and Mora! Science, and 24 in the optional subjects. 
Tlie.se results show a higher percentage of failures at both the 
higher Examinations in Arts than last year. There were 31 
candidates for Honors in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 5 being 
placed in the first class, G in the second class, and 7 in the third 
class, and 4 were absent. There were also 8 candidates for the 
degree of M. A., of whom 4 passed. At the Examination in 
Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were passed for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a Licence. Of the latter, 
5 were subsequently declared to be entitled to the degree of B. 
L., under Clause 7 of the B. L. Regulations. Two candidates 
appeared for Honors in Law, and one of them passed in Mer¬ 
cantile Law and in International Law. At the Examination for 
a Licence in Civil Engineering there were 9 candidates, all of 
whom failed. There were 40 candidates for the First Examina¬ 
tion in Medicine, of whom 18 passed in the second division. At 
the Second Examination in Medicine and Surgery, there were 
20 candidates, of whom G were passed in the first division, 
and 11 in the second. Mr. Premchand Roy chan d’s munifi¬ 
cent donation of two lakhs of Rupees was invested in 5 per 
cent. Government Securities, and, at a Meeting of the Senate 
on the 21st July, a plan for the appropriation of the proceeds of 
this endowment in the foundation of Studentships, to be named 
after the donor, was adopted The Committee of the Duff 
Memorial Fund offered to transfer the money in their hands 
to the University for the purpose of founding four Scholarships, 
to be awarded upon the result of the First Examination in Arts, 
and the Senate accepted this benefaction from the subs¬ 
cribers. The Syndicate referred to the Faculty of Arts, for 
consideration and report, the <ju don of introducing some 
uniform system for the spelling of Indian proper names in the 
Roman character, and a Sub-Committee of the Faculty has 
been appointed to make a report. The Syndicate conceded to 
pupil tcariiers in Government training Schools, on condition of 
their having served for a. full period of two years as pupil 
teachers or schoolmasters after passing the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, the. privilege.:* of schoolmasters as regards admission 
to the First Examination in Arts. The certificates of such 
candidates must, however, be countersignod by the Director of 
•iblic Instruction. 

No less than 190 schools sent up lads of or above 16 years of 
+ 0 the Entrance Examinations of 1866 and 1867. Of these 




Caleb t'a. 


not one-fourth passed ten students each, or in the proportion of 
five each year. In the following list we insert only those who 
passed at least ten in the two years, iu the order of merit. Inde¬ 
pendent schools are in italics:— 



to 







School. 

rz 




l ~Z> 

£$ 

1 



o 




1 Hindu 

2 Hare School 
8 , Ge i7 era l A sscm bly s 
L \\Poyose, Dacca 


o Hopghly 
6, Dacca 


Collegia t o 
do. 


15 


7 ;Free Churchy Calcutta 
8 Benares Collegiate 
§ Free Church. Chi isurah 
l O', Howrah 
Metropolitan 
Ivishnaghur Collegiate 
13|Hooghly Branch 

Boi lnirnpore Collegiate 
Mymensing 
Ootcvparah ... 

Londm Mission 
St, .Xavier's 
, Delhi Collegiate 
1 Kishnaghur Ang-Ver. 

«I Canniay College 


Failed in 


English, 

2nd Language, 

History and Geography, 
Mathematics, 

Absent, 


,83 61 
7058 
78 50 
70 43 
04 40 
51 38 
36 


'77 

40 

51 


34 
32 
33 31 
38 29 
48,29 
3 7(28 
22 
19 


School. 


Do veto ii College 
Kojah Abdool Gunny's 
|Agra Collegiate 
Scram pore do. 

Bareilly do. 

I Beerbhoom 
B urnsaul ... 

Cal. Training Academy 
30 Colombo 
/ 'Chittagong . 

J Bhagnlpore 
\ j Seal's Free ... 

[ Konnagkur ... 
j Sanscrit 
( jBeaulcah ... 


. 27 19, f Teachers 
,129 j 18 | Burdwan Bajah’s 
, 22 18 ( Private Students 

•j29 

.25 

|30 


17 < Oriental Seminary 
17 ( Si. John's Agra 
17 42 Free Churchy Nag pore 
I (one year) 


3 I 

\ICZ | 

I 2 I $ 

P£l 

i 1 ! 

27 16 
2616 
2216 
29,16' 
2815, 
3415 
3015 
80 15 
2214 
24 13 

121,131 
24,13 
28,13) 
,20.12 
23,12) 
40a i 
37)11 
57 10 
’20 10 , 
IS 10 
9 5' 


1866. 


1867. i Total. 


Out of ; Out of j Out of 
1350. ! 1507. 1 2,857. 


530 

90 

358 

344 

48 


537 

127 

330 

308 

22 


1.067 

217 

038 

052 

70 
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I ’diversity Education 
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Of the First Examination in Arts the following have been the 
results. Independent or Non-Government Colleges appear in 
italics:— 


8j 

9, 

10' 

1! 


14. 
1 r> ; 


,y 

/ 

( 


College. 


Presidency 

ITooglily 

Ki.shnaghur 

Dacca 

Free Church 
Cathedral Mission 
Berhampore 
Gaural Assembly s 
Patna 

London A fission 

Bareilly 

Delhi 

Sanscrit 
St. Xavier 1 s 
Benares 
Dove ton 
A gra 

St. Johns do. 

S' rampore 
Teachers 
Colombo 
IF shop'8 
Joynaroius 
M edical 
A j mere 

Lahore Mission 
Ilooghly Normal 
Lahore 

Victoria , Agra 
,sf. Paul's 
M adrissa 

Total 


Candidates. 

Passed. 

1866 and 
1867. 

1866- 

1 

■ 1867. 

1866, 

1 

1867. 

3 

C 2 

o w j 

| 

£ 

i £ c 

liL 

95 

73 

32 

40 

108 

72 

G2 

31 

19 

14 

93 

33 

20 

33 

7 

20 

55 

27 

4-7 

35 

8 

19 

82 

27 

38 

45 

13 

14 

83 

27 

33 

10 

9 

12 

49 

21 

22 

20 

d : 

10 

42 

14 

23 

22 

10 

2 

45 

12 

9 

8 

4 1 

7 

17 

11 j 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

io ! 

5 

8 

2 i 

G 

13 

8 

7 

6 

3 

, 4 

13 

7 

11 

8 

4 

3 

19 

' 7 

5 

12 

3 1 

4 

17 

7 

o 

O 

4 

3 ! 

3 1 

! I 1 

1 G 

4 

G 

•2 

w i 

3 

10 j 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1 J 

3 

9 

4 

5 

7 

2 

2 

12 

4 

13 

13 

1 

2 

2G 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 i 

3 

2 ’ 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

* 0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 1 

i i 

5 

1 

0 

fm 

/ 

0 

i 

7 

1 

6 

3 

1 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

. 426 

j 388 

131 

! 168 

I 813 

i 

1 

1 819 i 

1 
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Calcutta. 




Out of 813 candidates sent up by 30 colleges 319 passed, or con¬ 
siderably less than half. The results of the Bachelor’s examina¬ 
tion were— 



College. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

1867 and 1868. j 

18G7. 

1808. 

1867. 

1868. 

Total 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Total 

Passed, 

1 

Presidency 

62 

72 

34 

32 

134 

5G 

2 

Free Church 

IS 

32 

12 

13 

50 

25 

3 

Hooghly ... 

14 

13 

5 

S 

27 

13 

4 

Trackers ... 

J6 

26 

G 

10 

42 

1 G 

5 

Dacca 

12 

12 

7 

5 

24 

12 

6 

Gencral A ssembly's 

0 

15 

0 

8 

15 

8 

n 

i 

Berhampore 

4 

11 

1 

G 

15 

7 

8 

Kishnaghur 

5 

G 

2 

4 

11 

6 

9 

Benares ... M , 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

4 

/ 

Patna 

0 

G 

0 

3 

6 

3 ! 

\ 

Dov tan 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 | 

12 

Lahore Mission ... 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

9 { 

4 1 

13 

Agra 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

13 

Delhi 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

13 

Lahore 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

14 

Medical College 

1 

9 

0 

1 

3 

1 


St, Paul's . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


La J/artinicre 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

l 

0 


Bareilly ... 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 


Total ... 

141 

212 

G2 

99 

353 

159 


Again the proportion of successful candidates is less than half, 
An analysis of the failures is instructive:— 
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Vnil v. mif- y Eiluca t iot ; . 




Failed in 

First Exami¬ 
nation in Arts. 

B. A. Exami¬ 
nation. 

' Total out of 1867. 

18G6. 

1807. 

1SG7. 

1808. 

Out of 
426. 

Out of 
3S8. 

Out of 
141. 

Out of 
212. 

English 

147 

113 

29 

58 

347 

2nd Language 

90 

89 

o 

17 

204 

History 

174 

53 

37 

20 

290 

Mathematics 

155 

122 

41 

54 

372 

Mental and Moral Philosophy 

136 

21 

43 

41 

246 

Optional Subject 

... 


24 

45 

G9 


Thelargest number of failures is in Mathematics and the next in 
English. 

The Syndicate thus record the sorrow which they have felt 
at the great loss which the University has sustained by . the 
premature death of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta—“ This is not the 
place for a detailed enumeration of the many excellent qualities 
by which the late Metropolitan was distinguished. But in com¬ 
mon with all who ever had official relations with Bishop Cotton, 
the Syndicate had frequent occasion to observe and admire hia 
readv solution of difficult questions, his conciliatory and generous 
• spirit, his ripe and varied experience, and his large and liberal 
treatment of all matters arising out of the great objects of Uni¬ 
versity education.” The Hon’ble H. S. Maine retired from the 
Vice-Chancellorship, having discharged the duties of that office 
for double the period for which it is ordinarily held. ‘ Mr. Maine's 
extensive and varied information, his correct and classical habits 
of thought and speech, and his familiarity with the scope, object, 
and details of the University system prevalent in England, sin¬ 
gularly qualified him to preside over the University of Calcutta, 
These eminent qualities have been repeatedly acknowledged by 
the Government, and by the public interested in the progress of 
education, and the Syndicate cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without formally placing on record their testimony to the great 
value of Mr. Maine’s services during the term of his high office 
extending over the past four years.” 

The l uiveisity fees and‘proceeds from the sale of publications 
amounted to £3,161 and its net cost to Government to £1,303. 

U> of Born.hu/t/. —Of the 93 candidates who passed the 

Matriculation L 'animation 09 were Hindus, 18 Parsers, 4 Sin 
<11,i • and ~ Portuguese. Of the 21 who passed the First Arts 
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Examination. 14? were from Elphinstone College, 4 from Poona 
College, and 3 from the Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bom¬ 
bay ; 15 being Hindus, 4 Parsees, 1 a European and 1 a Portu¬ 
guese. Of the 15 who gained the degree of R A. 9 were from 
Elphinstone College and 6 from Poona College ; 9 being Hindus, 
o Parsees, and 1 a Sindhi. There were 3 candidates from Ei- 
pliinstone College for the Degree of M. A. in English and Latin 
of whom 2 passed the Examination ; 1 being a Parsee and the 
other a Khoja Mahommedan. A Parsee from Elphinstone Col¬ 
lege took M. A. in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Two 
Hindoos took the Degree of LL. R and two that of L. M. 
The Syndicate congratulate the University on the excellent 
working of the Jugonnatb Sunkersett Sanskrit Scholarships. 
Twenty-one candidates presented themselves for Examination ; 
one Scholarship of Rs. 25 per mensem was awarded to Yeshvant 
Vasudev Athale, of Ratnagherry High School, and one of Rs. 
^0 per mensem to Govind Shripat Shiktare, of Dhoolia High 
School. Both of these scholarships are tenable for three years. 
The competition for other University Prizes was not so satisfac¬ 
tory. For the Manockjee Limjee Gold Medal only one Essay 
was sent in, and this not having come up to the proper standard, 
the medal was not awarded. The Homejee Cursetjee Prize also 
remainedl unawarded. 


Universi ty of Had rat .—The number of candidates correspond¬ 
ing to each of the optional languages in the three examinations 
of the Faculty of Arts is shown :— 


Languages. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts Ex¬ 
amination. 

i 

j Bachelor of Arts 

1 Examination. 

i 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

1 I 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed, j 

Exam in- .Passed/' 
ed. | 

i 

Greek 

1 

1 


... 

- k 

Latin 

06 

21 

21 

11 

i i i 

| Sanskrit 


1 

1 



Tamil 

445 

146 

142 

61 

i i 7 

Telugu 

197 

70 

42 

23 

5 

Mai aval am 

£5 

35 

24 

11 

l i 

Cana roe 

05 

21 

18 

10 

. 

Hindustani ... 

24 

1 £ 

2 


... 

t ~____ ^ 

1 

__ — 





2 M 3 
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The several classes of the community to which the candidates 
belong, are noted in the following Table :— 


Classes. 

i 

1 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts Ex¬ 
amination. 

Bachelor of Arts 
Examination. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

Brahmins 

448 

157 

142 

G8 

11 

■ 

7 i 

Other Hindus 

261 

75 

57 

24 

4 

4 

East Indians... 

53 

21 

19 

12 

... 

. . . 

Europeans 

47 

17 

• 8 

4 

f> 

0 

~ 1 

Mahomedans 

22 

7 

2 


... 

... 

Native Chris¬ 






1 

tians 

: 

64 

29 

22 

8 

1 

, 


Candidates paid £81S in fees. 

The above and the tables given at the beginning of this Chapter 
display in sufficient detail the expenditure and results of the 
higher or English Education in Colleges aiid Schools. We now 
proceed to show the state of Vernacular, or Primary, and of Fe¬ 
male Education. 


B*rifieiple$ of Educational l*olic5 r 5n Indio. 

The “Note on the State of Education in India, 186C-67 M bv 
Mr. A. Howell, Under-Secretary to Government, outlines the 
theory of Education in India, The Indian Educational Code 
is contained in the Despatches of the Home Government of 1854 
and 1859. The main object of the former Despatch is to divert 
the efforts of the Government from the education of the higher 
classes upon whom they had up to that date been too exclusive¬ 
ly directed, and to turn them to the wider diffusion of education 
among all classes of the people, and especially to the pro¬ 
vision of primary instruction for the masses. Such instruc¬ 
tion is to be provided by the direct instrumentality of Go¬ 
vernment, and a compulsory rate, levied under the direct 
authority of Government, is pointed out as the best means of 
obtaining funds fertile purpose. The system mu t be extended 
by the ^uabHshmenfc of Government schools as models, to be 
*p :persfdecl gradually by schools supported on the grant-in-nid 
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Principles of Educational Policy . 



principle. This principle is to be of perfect religious neutrality, 
defined in regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each 
Province, and clearly and publicly placed before the Natives of 
India, Schools, whether purely Government institutions or aided, 
in all of which (excepting Normal Schools) the payment of some 
fee, however small, is to be the rule, are to be in regular gradation 
from those which give the humblest elementary instruction to 
the highest Colleges, and the best pupils of one grade to climb 
through the other grades by means of scholarships obtained in 
the lower school and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, 
normal schools are to be established in each province, and mo¬ 
derate allowances given for the support of those who possess an 
aptness for teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the 
profession of schoolmasters. By this means it. is hoped that, at 
no distant period, Institutions may be in operation in all the 
Presidencies, calculated to supply masters for all classes of 
schools, and thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to 
obviate, the necessity of recruiting the educational service by 
means of engagements made in England. The medium of edu¬ 
cation is to be the Vernacular languages of India, into which the 
best elementary treatises in English should be translated. Such 
translations are to be advertised for, and liberally reward¬ 
ed-by Government as the means of enriching Vernacular li¬ 
terature. While, therefore, the Vernacular languages are on 
no account to be neglected, the English language may be 
taught where there is a demand for it, but the English lan¬ 
guage is not to bo substituted for the Vernacular dialects of 
the country. Female education is to receive the frank and 
cordial support of Government, as by it a far greater proportion¬ 
al impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of the 
people, than by the education of In addition to the Go£ 

Vermnent and aided colleges and schools for general education, 
special Institutions for imparting special education in law n ^ 
<'‘iuc, engineering, art, and agriculture are to receive i 
Province the direct aid anil encouragement of Govcrnme 
The agency by which this system of education is to be carried 
out is a Director iu each Province, assisted by a competent staff of 
Inspectors, care being taken that the cost of control hall be kept 
U > mu to the cost Ol direct measures of instil net ion* To 
complete the system in each Presidency a University is to be 
established, on the model ol the London University, at each of 
the three Presidency Towns. These Universities are not to bo 
themselves places of education, but they are to ted the value of 
the education givi n elsewhere; they are to pass every student oi 
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Primary Education in India. 

ordinary ability who lias fairly profited by the curriculum of 
school and college study which ho has passed through, the stan¬ 
dard required being such as to command respect without dis¬ 
couraging the efforts of* deserving students. Education is to be 
aided°and supported by the principal officials in every district, 
and is to receive, besides, the direct encouragement of the State 
by the opening of Government appointments to those who have 
received a good education, irrespective of the place or manner in 
which it may have been acquired; and in the lower situations, by 
preferring a man who can road and write, and is equally eligible 
in other respects, to one who cannot. 

When the Despatch of 1854 was written, there were no Universi¬ 
ties in India and no educational Departments; there were only 14 
Government colleges for general education; elementary vernacular 
education had only been attempted with anydegreeof successin the 
.North-West Provinces and Bombay;there were no Grant-in-aid 
Rules;the total number of pupils in all the Government colleges 
and higliei and lower schools together— in Bengal was 13,822; in 
the North-Western Provinces, 8,508; in-Madras, 3,380 ; and in 
Bombay, about 14,000 ; there were no Normal schools ; female 
education had not been attempted by the State at all, and the to¬ 
tal annual grant for education in all India was £98,721. Ti e 
fin;t and tin most Htiiking fact, therefore, which the tables h r 
1800-67 disclose is the very extraordinary development of e duca¬ 
tion in the last 12 years, in every Province. 

Vernacular or Primary Schools, 

There is no doubt at all about the principle laid down in the 
educational code. At a time when there were not 12,000 pupils 
altogether in the Government colleges and superior schools for 
gen era.I- education in all India, the framers of the code were of 
opinion that the efforts of Government had been too exclusively 
directed theretofore to the higher classes, and that all that tin a 
re manned tor Government to do for these clas.-v.s was to establish 
Universities to complete the educational machinery in each Pre¬ 
sidency. The duty of conveying knowledge to the great mass 
o f the people, insisted on in 1854 and 1859, was again strong!v put 
by the Home Government in 1803 and again in ISlfk Air. Howell 
comes to the conclusion, that the statistical tables show that tije 
lower classes do not in all Provinces receive their proportionate 
sha ve qt the very large annual increase of expenditure on educa¬ 
tion since 1854. Still less do they receive the huger share 
which it would appear to be one main object of ihe Despatch to 
divert to them. 
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Educational Cesses .—A cess of two per cent, on the land re¬ 
venue, at first voluntary, but as each district was settled anew 
compulsory, was first introduced into the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces by Mr. Thomason in 1848. A similar cess was subse¬ 
quently levied in the Punjab and Oudh. Sir Bartle Prove in 
3 856 began to levy in Sindh a cess of 9 pie on each rupee of land 
revenue, together with a shop tax of four annas and two annas, 
respectively, in substitution of certain miscellaneous taxes which 
had do.-ecmh.ul from the time of the Native Government, and at a 
later period Act VIII. of 1865 (Bombay) legalised the levy of 
one anna per rupee for schools and public improvements. A 

cess way also introduced into Bombay with this result— 


Y ears. 

Assignment. 

In crease of 
schools for pri¬ 
mary education. : 

Increase of sclio 
lavs. 


Its. 

— 

No. 

No. 

1864.65 

2,15,359 

148 

12,529 

18C5-60 

3j 13,524 

229 

23,041. 

1860-67 

3,81,795 

253 

12.715 

Total ... 

1 ~9,10,078 

1 

630 

48,285 


The present number of lower class Government Schools is 1,357 
with 79,189 scholars. This development is unequalled in any 
part of India. In Madras the local Act VI. of 1863 empowers 
the revenue authorities to enforce a rate for education in 
places where the principal inhabitants may consent to assess 
themselves, but the Act has not worked well. In Bengal no cess 
lias been imposed, though the Despatch of 1859 urged this 
course. On 25th April 1868, however, the Government of India 
directed the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to take steps for 
levying a cess of two per cent, on the land revenue which would 
yield £76,627 for primary schools, The Government of India 
would supplement, this. The Director estimated that to supply 
every 3,000 inhabitants of Bengal with one school would cost 
£200,000 a year. But among the twenty millions of England 
and Wales Parliament spent £378,003 in 1865-66 on elemen¬ 
tary schuoD. In consequence of th enquiries which led to tin* 
orders of the Government of India * a this subject. Baboo 
Bhoodob / Aokern n. Inspector of Villago Schools in .13* ngnl un¬ 
fit r the scheme sanctioned by Sir J. P. Grant in 1861 made a ten 
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weeks tour in the North-Western, Punjab and Oudli Provinces, 
to inspect the schools there. He thus estimates the number and 
cost of the schools :— 


Provinces. 

Village 

Schools, 

Expenditure. 

Cost Of rp , 1 

Inspcc- TotaL 
tion. j 

Average, 

Direct. 

Indirect, 

North West 

Punjab ... 

Oudh ... 

Bengal ... 

Ks. 

3,202 

1,060 

204 

SS2 

Ps. 

2,02,470 

1,65,731 

10,018 

.25,147 

Bs. 

91,808 

20,741 

20,44S 

40,020 

Pa R« 

77,000 3,81,044 
33,000 2,21,472 
6,000 37;066 

35,985 1,07,752 

Us. 

119 

U4 

140 

122 


State of Vernacular Education mlSGG-G7.—In Madras there 
were 2,802 pupils on the rolls of 84 schools, In porabay there 
were 1857 schools with 79,189 scholars :— - 



Bombay, 

Madras. 

Years. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of 
cess Schools. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of 
pupils. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of 
rate Schools, 

Annual increase 
of pupils. 

1804-6.3 

1865-66 

1SC6-07 

148 

229 

253 

Present 
number of 
Schools is 
1357. 

12,529 

23,041 

12,715 

Present 
number of 
pupils is 
79,189. 

75 

4 

5 

1,521 

480 

Not given, 

eleven Schools 
having been cl os-, 
ed, but the total 
number of pupils 
ip 11 

Sofcyo 0i is 2,? )% 


The xSorth Western Provinces have long been remarkable fur 
yocee.v in rhe diffusion of elementary education on the Ilulka- 
bundee system— 
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The Punjab. 






Government Lower Class Sclioots ... 3,467 pupils... 122 ? 71?-^ 
Aided ., „ ... 77 ..... 3,269 


3,514 125,394 


Unaided* ... 5,071 58,168 


In the Punjab the increase of the one per cent, educational 
cess fund rose from £ 13,803 in 1856-57 to £21,271 in 1 s6(3- 
07. The following shows the proportions of castes and creeds 
who attend the schools :— 


• 

Hindoos. 

*P | 

s 

<L> 

I : 

'3 

a i 

Others. 

Total. 

£ j 

.22 

=3 i 

. , 

1 

p 

< 

A 

I .2 

5 -. 

bo 

t/j 

fi ta 
o 

— -t j 

Town Schools ... 
Village 

5,702 

26,823 

2,332 

21,264 

564 

5,670 

8,598 

I 53,/ 5/ 

4,458 

40,434 

4,140 

13,323 

i 


The Schools are attended by people of all classes except the 
lowest. Though there is no rule on the subject, Chumars, and 
hoys of very low caste are virtually excluded. In some cases 
the sons of Sardars attend Village Schools, and their relatives 
occasionally show much interest in their progress. Captain 
Holroyd, the Director, reports that there is no general desire for 
education amongst the agricultural population, and though there 
ttre many places where the lumberdars do take a genuine in¬ 
terest in the Schools, the proportion of such places is small. The 
°ld idea still prevails very extensively, that if a boy g-.ms to 
school he is of no use for the plough. 

The following shows the results in Oudh : — 


* These are indigenous wheels, neither aided nor inspected ; thev are nut 
'hown at all in the returns of other provinces. 
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Collections. 

jA ' 

"o 

o 

"S 

O ; 

|° i 
> ■ 

* 

Pupils. 

, ? 

3 

■*=> . 

. r-t S 

,-- Si 

° <y 
q o 

o CJ 

« Ph S 1 
x ^ 

H 

| 1 

jNormal Schools, j 

cS 

P 

Ph ■ 

Expo nd i tur ej 

from cess. 


Rs 



Rs. 



; Rs. 

1865-06... 

23,926 

61 

2,004 

4,731 

2 

392 

13,244 

1866-67... 

; 45,077 

264 

7,462 

9,880 

2 

20G 

20,241 

1 


The prospects of the cess, as stated by the Director in his report 
for the year, are very encouraging. He reports that when the 
cess is fully levied it is expected to yield about Its. 11,000 per 
district per annum. Of this, 1,000 will be absorbed by the 
Ndrmal School, and about Rupees 1,500 for books, rent, repairs, 
&c., leaving Rs. 8,500 for Teachers, which, at an average of Rs. 
100 each, will give 85 Village Schools per district, or 1,020 for 
the Province. The area oi Oudh is about 2*3,000 scjuaie miles. 
Deducting the area of towns, which are provided with superior 
schools, and jungles which will require none, we may set down 
the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. 
This gives one Village School to every 20 square miles— i. c. t 
“we shall be able to place a School, under a well trained and 
fairly-paid Teacher, within two and a half miles ot every child 
in the Province.” When these expectations shall have been 
realized, the problem of primary instruction for the masses will 
have been solved in Oudh by a cess which, in all points, seems 
correspond with the principle laid down in the Despatch oi 1859. 

In the Central Provinces the statistics of the working of the 
cess, and of the increase of Village Schools and scholars, are as 
follow :— 


Years. 

Proceeds. 

Village Schools. 

Scholars. 


Rs. 

No. 

No. 

1862-63 

51,000 

338 

7,464 

1863-64 

50,091 

403 

12,017 

1865 66 

1,69,364 

546 

19,984 

1866 67 

1,67,153 

577 

22,573 

The" Director 

now reports 

that in the whole 

of the Central 


Provinces then, is one School in every block of 7j square miles, 
and that the proportion of pupils to population varies from two in 
a 1.000 in Raepore to 130 in a 1,000 in Sumbulpore. 






















In Bengal the Government and Added' Schools together, under 
all system.;, only amount to 1,353, with 39,104 pupils, about one- 
third of the Hulkabundee Schools and pupils in the North-West. 
The total expenditure, of which Government pays Rs. 7l,47l, is. 
only about equal to one-half of the local contributions which are 
raised from the sparse and comparatively poor population of the 
Central Provinces. 




Pupils. 

Total cost. 

Cost to 





Government. 


No. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lower Class Government Schools 

84 

3,262 

23,201 

19,376 

„ Aided ,, 

Receiving Allowances under other 

232 

1,037 

6,176} 
29,666 ) 

95,318 

52,095 

Rules. 





Total 

1,353 

39,104 

1,18,519 

71,471 

Under inspection 


6,970 



Not under inspection 

728 

22,061 . 



Total 

1,005 

29,031 



The 84 Government Schools 

, with their 

3,202 pupils, consist 


of 60 Schools in JBchar with 2,312 pupils; 17, with 543 pupils, 
in the South-East Division; and 7, with 407 pupils, established 
in connection with the system of training School Masters. It is 
described as follows :—The villages where indigenous Schools 
(Patshalas) already exist are invited to send, for a year’s train¬ 
ing in a Normal School, either their present School master 
(Guru), or some other person whom they will undertake to re¬ 
ceive ns their future School master. To every master so trained 
the State allows a salary of Rupees five per mensem, in addition 
to what, he receives from his pupils. The system lias been in¬ 
troduced into nine districts of Bengal, and has worked success¬ 
fully ; but there is a doubt whether in all cases it reaches those 
chesses whom it was principally designed to reach. An attempt 
has been made to extend it with slight modifications but with 
less success into Assam. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjea, who is Ins¬ 
pector of this class of schools, comes to the following conclusions 
from his comparison of vernacular schools in the other provinces 
of Northern India with those in Bengal. 

“ The passion for service, natural to the circumstances of the 
people, which has acted in Bengal in favour of superior English 
education, is, in fact, the on.lv active impulse on which the sys¬ 
tem of vernacular education has proceeded in the North-West. 
The- difference is that while ui the Lower Provinces the people 
have learnt to look up t<> compami ively higher and more respoii • 
•si bio app entui' iits . • * ! *■ reward ot success at school, the pco- 
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pie of the Upper Provinces have had held before tiiem generally 
as their objects of ambition very inferior posts, the higher ap¬ 
pointments to which natives are eligible in those parts being 
conferred on other considerations than those of success at school. 
Popular estrangement, therefore, from Government systems cf 
education continues as groat in those Provinces as ever. It may 
be very well to talk of education for itself, and without any eye 
to ulterior advantages. But the question practically resolves it¬ 
self into one of interests on the one hand, and of religious autho¬ 
rity or of legislative compulsion on the other. An earnest man 
cannot shut his eyes to the facts of the case. He will remember 
that the indigenous education of India was founded on the sanc¬ 
tion of the shastras^vhich elevated into religious duties and con¬ 
ferred dignity on the commonest transactions of every-day life. 
He will remember that the existence of village communities, 
which left not only their Municipal, but also in part their Peve~ 
nuo and Judicial administrations in the hands of the people them¬ 
selves, greatly helped to spread education among all the different 
members of the community. He will see the fruits of the indigen¬ 
ous system in the numberless Patshalas, Chatsals, and Tols which 
still overspread the country, and which, however wretched their 
present condition, prove by their continued existence, in spite of 
.neglect, contempt, and other adverse circumstances of a thousand 
years, the strong stamina they acquired at their birth. At the 
present day, he will see the religious sanction growing weak, the 
village communities nearly gone, manufacturing industry come 
to the verge of ruin, the heaviest incidence < >f taxation falling upon 
land, and foreign language become the language of court and 
commerce. The natural incentives to popular education being 
thus weak, its progress, he must acknowledge, will depend on the 
efforts ol an enlightened Government inclined to compensate 
to the people for their losses under foreign rule. Until a heal¬ 
thy political, economical, and social condition has been regained 
und-r the security of British administration, i * inrial stimuli nU 
must supply its place as well as they are able. 

° A I 1 ta |k, therefore, at this t ime of educating the people without 
holding lorth inducements to them, is .-imply useless, and to 
speak of ‘'educating the masses, and leaving them where they 
are,'* betray* an ignorance not only of the inherent and practical 
difficulties of the question of mass education, but likewise an 
ig!i'>iar»c< of tho simplest principles of all sustained human action. 
* 'ij proper, the interest in-favour ol vernacular education 

i far lo-althiei among *li» i middle classes than it is in the North- 
cst. opa i re d]y i•. interest the mass* s, jt will be necessary 
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everywhere in Bengal, no less than in the NorthAS est and the 
4 Punjab, to take measures calculated to open before the labouring 
classes such prospects as they can clearly see of securing in¬ 
creased efficiency and value to their labour by school attendance. 
But confining myself to the immediate object of my tour, 1 may 
venture to affirm, on the strength oi a sincere conviction, and 
without calling in question the wisdom of the measures which 
have been set on foot in the different provinces, that the main 
features of the North-West system, which were first modified in 
the Punjab in two essential points, namely (1) the distribution of 
schools, and (2) the class interests they were founded upon ; and 
again modified in Oudh as respects starting schools without pro- 
adding competent teachers for them, require to be yet further al¬ 
tered to suit the circumstances of Bengal, (I) by leaving the 
village teachers to remain what they are, servants of the people, 
and °not of Government; and (2) by providing means for the 
support of the schools from general, and not local or sectiona, 
taxation, nor from nominally voluntary contributions raised by 
local officers. An education tax will be the least unpopular of 
all taxes in .Bengal.” 

I<'eniale Education. 

The progress of female education has been as little satisfac¬ 
tory, comparatively, as that of elementary instruction, according 
to Mr. Howells “ Note.” In the Madras Report there is no 
special information about female education. lucre were no 
Government Female Schools, and only / 5 Aided Schools with 
3,109 pupils receiving grants of £495. In Bombay the statistics 
are these— 


School 


'Govt, Fotnale 
Schools. 

I Allied Female 
Schools 
Total 

Female Schools 
not aided by 
Govt., but under 
it? inspection 


I J, 
6 1 61? 
j- 2 *-*■ 



eo o 

C3 > 

fo 

< 


Ha. As. P. JU». As. P., Fa. Ah. F its. Ak. P. 1 


0 r )\ 


I 




hi ’1935 

;$4i o o 

4,214 4 9 4,555 

12 1193 

3.105 0 0 

nil. ‘ 3,105 

f$ ■ ' 

1 ‘ 3,446 0 0] 

1,214 4 5|7 t OOO 

1; 002 

nil. 

! not given. > 

' 00 1030 3,440 0 0 

i,2i i i :• ,m;o 
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The Director expressed an opinion in his Report for 18G5-66 
that the public education, properly so called, of women is incom¬ 
patible with the system of infant marriages and with many of 
the existing prejudices on the most delicate subjects. He be¬ 
lieves, however, that the education and civilization of the male 
portion of the people in India, together with the example of the 
European community, will inevitably bring in the education of 
the women in India,—but that this result will be very gradual, 
and subsequent to many important social changes. In his last 
Report he states that Government can hardly be said to have 
“ commenced undertaking female education in Western India,” 
Some of the difficulties in the way of the movement are thus 
described by the Inspector in Sindh. The zenana system is still 
in force among all classes except the very lowest. Even little 
girls are not allowed to go unveiled. Such is the sensitiveness 
of Sindhees with respect to every thing relating to their females, 
that they think it indecorous to speak or allude t<> their female 
relatives in public. There is again the difficulty in respect to 
character in the case of Hindoo girls. 

The state of female education in Bengal is seen from the fol¬ 
lowing— 


1 

Schools. 


_ 

' Government 

School* under Grant-in-aid 
; Holes ... 

Schools receiving allowances 
' under other Itules 

Total 

Government Normal Schools . 

! Aided ditto ... , i 



P 

£ 



s 



> 

u 


o 

<D 

o 

Sa 

B 

p 

uml 

pils 

« B 

o 



O 



lvc. 

1 

97 

6,792 

gc 

■ 4,767 

25,303 

GO 

) 


244 

4,S64 ( 

CO 

fcO I 

© 

_ _J 

i 

24 

1,449 

i 

10 

825 



nil ! 1,449 W 0| 
7,090’ 7,915S’- 8 0 


Total 


| 

.Schools under inspection 
Do. no* under inspection 

Total 


2 ( 

34 2,274 7,090 

9,364i 

• 

24 

303 nil jud given 


8 i 

249 ,, 

•| 

1 

32 

~612 



. 
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A great deal is done in Bengal by Zenana Associations which 
are in fact, small Missionary Societies, formed and conducted by 
l&dies with the view of carrying religious instruction into the 
homes of the Natives. The Lady Teachers are peripatetic and 
conduct small Schools, containing from about three to 12 girls 
and women, in the private apartments of the richer Natives. The 
Associations receive grants-in-aid from Government, which are 
now restricted to one Rupee monthly for the pupils actually in 
attendance. In 1866-07 these grants amounted to Rs. 5,711, 
while the private suberiptions amounted to Rs. 16,890-13-6. 
There were 50 Teachers employed, and the average daily atten¬ 
dance, of girls was 756. In making grants to such Societies, the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality is not lost sight of, and 
these Associations are only so far recognised by the State as a 
means of furthering the cause of secular education. 

In the North- Western Provinces, a movement in furtherance 
o; female education in the Agra District was commenced by the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Gopaul Sing, in 1855. There were 
in 1866-67 595 schools with 12,002 pupils, but the movement 
seems to have languished during the year for want of funds and 
competent inspection. An attempt was recently made to re¬ 
medy the latter defect, by the appointment of a Lady Inspec¬ 
tress :— 


Schools. 

Number. 

Number of pu¬ 

pils. 
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Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P.' 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Government (Lower CIju.) 

470 

8,981 

30,831 13 

3 

nil 

30,331 13 

[i 

3 0 0 

Aided and Cnnldt l (51: tdle Class), 

0 

934 

0,730 0 

0 

12,015 12 0 

18,745 32 

0 

7 3 0 

Aided and Unaided (Lower Cla&n) j 

105 

2,056; 11,490 1 

4 

7,268 10 818,707 

0 

5 0 11 

Total ... 

114 

1 

2,990 

18,220 1 

4 

’I 

19,251 0 5 

| 

37,513 P 

0 

— 1 

1 

Government Normal School • 

j 

2 

31 

2,850 2 

0 

nil 

2,e>oO 2 

1 

°! 

o 111 

Grand Total 


12,003 

51,411 1 

] 

19,2^1 0 5 

70,605 7 

y 



The Punjab made the first great start in female education in 
1862-63. 
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School i*. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

c . ; 

|f 1 

5 5 
11 

iii 

Cost to 
other funds. 

Average cost 

T ° ta! - : to ^r 

I -- 

Government Female Schools .. 

I 

Aided Female Schools 

Do. Female Normal Schools .. 

Total 

200 

1 i 

' 6,198 

! 

Ba. 

8,865 

45,308 

2,37o 

Its. As. P. 

13,036 0 0 

its. As. P. Its. As. P. 
21,901 0 0 1 6/10 G/10j 

651 

3 

14,234 

93 

12,815- 0 0 

3,023 12 I 

55,123 0 0 3 2 9 

j 5,393 12 1 251 7 8$j 

054 

14,336 

47,678 

15,638 12 l| 63,516 12 1 

Grand Total 

1 i 

I 

20,534 

56,543 

( 

‘28,874 12 I-85,417 12 1 

1 1 1 


In Oudk a beginning in female education was made, with this 
result at the end of the year that there were 6 Government and 
12 Aided female schools costing £1042 of which £312 was sup¬ 
plied by Government. 

In the Central Provinces the progress of female education has 
been numerically rapid during the last few years. 


Schools. 

Number. 

Number of pu¬ 
pils. 

Cost to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Cost to local 
funds. 

A verage cost to 
Government. 

Government Schools 
Normal do. 

Total ... 

Unaided Private do. 

130 

1 

1 1 

3,621 

19 

Rs. 

650 

Rs. As. P. 
15,335 6 6 
4,461 10 4 

Rs. A. P.j 
0 2 9| 

131 

1 

3,040. 

22 

650 

.... 

19,797 1 0 

859 12 0 



it-- turtu up w me year under review, “ the trank 
and coniial support of Government to female education, promis- 
wl in l> d, had not been given, that the immediate obstacles to 
progress are the want of trained Schoolmistresses and of adequate* 
inspection, and that the greatest degree of success has been 
achieved n those l rovinces where a personal interest' in the 
movement !•••• n most evinced bv the District and Eduea- 
ion:d - ut i ' .'i.-. f t may, perhaps, he coiisid'-red a matter of 
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congratulation, that any .success at all has been achieved in a 
few years in a matter which is surrounded by difficulties that 
spring from the strongest social prejudices of a' nation, the most 
tenacious of all prejudices. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC WORKS A KB FORESTS. 

Kspeiiditure. 

The receipts for the 11 months of I SGG-67amounted to 534,5 1(V. 
being 414,290/. less than the estimate. This falling off was 
due chiefly to two causes, an error of 99,000/. in the°Canal re¬ 
ceipts estimated by the Bombay Government and the postpone¬ 
ment of the sale of the Bombay Gun-Carriage premises. The 
aggregate expenditure on Public Works for the 11 months 
was 9,581,353/., leaving an unexpended balance 2,176,6404 
the original grant of 11,757,993/. The heads of expendi¬ 
ture ou Imperial Public Works were on Public Work ; Pro¬ 
per 5,102,923/.; on Railway guarantees 243,330/.; and 126,075/. 
was lost by railway exchange. The total outlay on Imperial 
Public Works thus amounted to 5,472,944/. The sum of 547,828/. 
was expended bv officers of the Public Works Department’from 
Bocal Funds; and 70,237/. from Contributions. From Feudatory 
Funds 174,092/. was expended and 3,316,252/. .was advanced 
to Railways for construction purposes. If the sum spent by Civil 
Officers from Local Funds be taken into account, the actual ex¬ 
penditure upon Public Works may bo estimated at 10,281,000/ 
including interest on Railway capital. The total outla’v on Pub¬ 
lic Works Proper, aggregating 5,102,933/., may be “thus de- 
BuPd :—Military Works 1,535,134/.; Civil Buildings, 750 5531 ■ 
Agricult ure 403,492/.; Communications 1,191,0214 ; Miscellaneous 
1 ublic Improvements 264,7104; Establishment 44 456/ Tools 
mid Plant 105,0144 ; Profit; and. Loss 9,0454 ; Guaranteed and 
Aided Irrigation Works 16,1194 and Branch Railways 19/ Fr< ni 
the aggregate of these items 60,1714 must be deducted <*,>»■ de¬ 
crease in stock balances. The distribution of the above sums 
among the local Governments and Administrations was as follow* • 
-Madras, 637,9694; Bombay 1,413,9714 of which 533,988/ were 


wrinsti Burmah, 201,7701.; Uudir, 196,2354 ; Hyderabad 93 913/ • 
Laj poo tan a, 47,7894 ; Central India, 83,128/ ;*€oorw. 12 371/ --i 
•Strait-- Settlements 29,7034 Only in Bombay did the’expendi¬ 
ture exceed the grant. In the 1ST. W. Provinces, the Central 
1 rovmcc3 an « Raj poo tana a very large portion of the grant-m-iud 
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remained unexpended. Of 1,225 original works specifically provid¬ 
ed for in the Budget Estimate, expenditure was incurred on 939 
only. On these the outlay fell short of the estimate by 610,060/. 
The outlay provided for on the 280 works not commenced dur¬ 
ing the year was 474,085/. ; and thus a total of 1,084,145/. was 
not spent on the works originally intended and provided for. 
A sum, 780,822/., was expended on 1,238 works, not entered in 
the Budget Estimate at all; and of the whole grant for Original 
Works, 419,402/. absolutely lapsed. The total expenditure on 
repairs for 1866-67 amounted to 959,601/,, against a total grant 
of 962,173/., leaving only £ per cent, of the latter unspent. The 
details by Provinces are as follows :—Madras, 212,994/. ; Bom¬ 
bay, 126,583/. ; Bengal, 163,553/.; North-Western Provinces, 
187,850/.; Punjab, 162,587/. ; Central Provinces, 29,790/.; British 
Burmah, 20,716/,; Oudli, 18,738/,; Hyderabad, 9,613/,; Straits Set¬ 
tlement'., 5,715/. ; 11 aj poo tan a, 4,357/.; Central India, 13.702/, and 
Coorg, 3,403/. The expenditure on the cdabliahment in each Pro¬ 
vince was, on Madras, 150,143/. ■ on Bombay, Including Special 
Fund, 181,249/.; Bombay Excluding Special Fund, 166,554/. ; 
Bengal, 141,121/.; North-Western Provinces, 138,037/.; Punjab, 
12^,393/. ; Central Provinces, 51,723/.; British Burmah, 33,541/. ; 
Oudh, 25,017/.; Hyderabad, 14,082/.; Kajpootana, 8,970/.; Cen¬ 
tral India, 12,053/.; Coorg, 2,878/.; and on Straits Settlements, 
6,790/. The general average which these charges bore to the total 
Public Works outlay was about 174 per cent. The rate intend¬ 
ed was about 164 percent. The charges for Madras were the high¬ 
est, and those for Oudh lowest in proportion to the total outlay; 
tl-e ibnnor being 23*64, and the latter 12*87 per cent. The fol¬ 
io.*. leg table compares the total outlay on Public Works with that 
on Establishment for the last five years 
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Total outlay ex- 
cludingexpendi- 
turo on guaran¬ 
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Irrigation 
works and Itail- 
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4.518,301 
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J...C balance standing at the debit of the Department on the 
1st May 1866, excluding stock, amounted to 889,064*., and . n 
1st April 1867 to 262,427/. The cash balances in Bengal on the 
latter date amounted to 13,118/., being about equal to the cash 
balances in Madras, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. The Non!. 
Western Provinces possessed a balance at the end ot the year of 
8,216/., being equal to the balance of the Punjab and Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Madras had a cash balance ot 2,028/., and Bombay ma. 
three times as much or 6,828/. The balance at the debit ot Ci.d 
oflicers on 1st April 1867 amounted to the sum of 70,881/, be¬ 
ing 23,114/. less than that outlie 1st May 1866. In Maura s, 
however, the balance had increased from 14,7 55/. to 19,972/., and 
in Bengal from 7,920/. to 21,689/. The North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, too, had a large balance of 12,270/,, and so had the Pun¬ 
jab, the amount outstanding being 8,409/. The unadjusted 
balance of stock purchases and sales increased from 26,809/. to 
59,186/., the increase being chiefly in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces 12,262/., Punjab 10,722/. and in Central India 1.158/. 


Military Wortcs. 

The total outlay upon military works was 1,585,134/. of which 
1,328,856/. was upon original works and 206,278/. upon repairs, 
The outlay was less than the grant by 804,33</. Ot 1,490,102/. 
provided 'for 496 original Military Works in the Jludg.-t- 
Kstimat”, 957,125/. was expended on 336 of them, and 539,387 /. 
remained unspent. The details ot the total outlay in the Pro¬ 
vinces were as followsMadras 90,808/.; Bombay, including 
special fund 533,871/., excluding ditto 277,553/.; Bengal 
128,581/. ; North-Western Provinces 218,272/.; Punjab 803,141/. ; 
Central Provinces 45.322/.; British Burinah 45,032/. Oudli 
64,528?.; Ilydt rabad, 40.214/.; Straits Settlements, 5,579/.; Raj- 
poo tana, 29,176/. and Central India, 24,542/. The excess outlay of 
132,801/. against the grant assigned for military works in Bombay, 
included a'l i.vimnt of 181,427/. for land for new barracks ntCo- 
laba. 

Estimates for a number of important military work'- were 
entered in die Budget. Estimate, which were not undertaken 
during the year. These were a barrack for the Royal Artil¬ 
lery at Ahinodabad and a barrack for European Infantry 
*0 Hyderabad in tin Bombay Presidency; barracks tor marri¬ 
ed soldiers at Dum-Dum and Chinsuvah and a barrack mr old - 
cars at the latter plan.', a barrack for Europeans at li - 
baugh and barracks for couductmvs of the Commissariat and 16'!- 
Uance Department, Calcutta, in the Bengal Presidency ; bar- 
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racks at Agra, Benares and Nynee Tal and a Gunpowder Fac¬ 
tory at Allahabad in the North West; fortified posts at Jullun- 
dur and Meean Mecr in the Punjab; barracks for European 
troops at Saugor and Chindwarra and military prison at Ivamp- 
tee, in the Central Provinces; barracks and hospitals for 
European troops at Fyzabad and barracks at Seetapore in 
Oudh ; a project for water supply at Secunderabad, offi¬ 
cers 1 quarters for Royal Artillery at TrimulgLerry, a hos¬ 
pital for half an European regiment in the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, water supply for the European troops at Nusseerabad 
and a barrack for European troops at Ajmeer in Rajpootana. 
On the other hand, several works were constructed which were 
not included in the Budget. In Madras, quarters were erected 
for Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Ordnance 
and Commissariat Departments at a cost of 5,0002. In the 
Bombay Presidency, Lines for a Company of Native Artillery at 
Aden cost 1,631//; an upper-storied guard room on Front Bay, 
Aden 521/.; quarters for Governor’s Band at Gunnesh-khind 
6,14-8/. and a project for supplying water to the cantonments of 
Poona and Kirkee'5,196/. In Bengal, buildings at Calcutta were 
purchased for offices of military account, at 4,012/. and mili¬ 
tary works and roads in theBhootan Dooars cost 12,190/. In the. 
Punjab, Lines for a regiment of Native Infantry at Dora Is¬ 
mael Khan cost 2,237/. and wash-houses for barracks at Feroze- 
p 0re 2,011/. In the Central Provinces 1,000/. was expended on 
Stable/for the Artillery at Saugor- A new cantonment was sanc¬ 
tioned at Col aba for the whole garrison of Bombay including 
the Native Regiments: the Sanitary Commissioner reported 
favourably of the scheme. 


Irrigation fuird StoafN. 

phc expenditure under this head aggregated 1,591,513/. of 
which. 960,587/. was spent upon original works and 637,926/ 
upon repairs. Upon works of agriculture, including irrigation, 
403,492/. was expended of which 190,901/. was on original works 
and* 2.12,5911. on repairs. The total expenditure from local funds 
\va 13,117/. of which 15,5921 came from Bombay, 120/. from 
Bengal, 321/. from the Punjab, 188/. from the Central Provinces, 
32/. from Briti. h Bunnah, and 564/. from Hyderabad. 

~A large quantity of work was done in Oris- for i!n- pur¬ 

pose of. a Hording relief to a population which had been suffering 
L famine and partly on account of the damage done to-the 
eountrv by floods. A Committee was appointed to report wliat 
/or"shouldbe ..uir ist d to the East Judy Irrigation Company 
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with a view to establishing: a better control over the large streams 
in that country. An officer was also deputed to explore the upper 
reaches of the Bamoodah and its tributaries ; and the attention of 
Government was directed to the floods on the Roopnarain, Selye. 
and Cossya rivers. The works of the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company made considerable progress, with funds advanced from 
the Government treasuries. The principal works in course of cons¬ 
truction were : the Naraje weir which was to regulate the quantity 
of water to flow into the Mahanuddy and Katjooree rivers res¬ 
pectively ; the Kendraparah and Taldunda canals and Macligaon 
branch which were in progress ; the High Level canal, into which 
the wafer had been let for a length of 11 miles ; the Midnapore 
canal, which was open for 20 miles, between Oolobariali on the 
Hooglily and Panchkoorah on the Cossye; and the Tidal canal 
which admits of inland navigation from Calcutta to Baligai, 
within 25 miles of Jellasore. 

The Gauges Canal consisted of 653 miles of main canal 
and 2,90b miles of distributing channels. The gross income 
showed an increase of 11J per cent, over that of the pre¬ 
vious year. Of the total income 1)2} per cent, was derived 
from water rate, and 7J per cent, from miscellaneous sources. 
The total area irrigated was 633,774? aerey. 'J lie water 
rate per acre averaged about 4 s. 6 d. per annum. The Orissa 
famine created a considerable traffic in grain, of which, it was 
estimated, about 8,000 tons must have passed down the canal 
during the last nine months of the year 1866-67. Operations 
were carried on for improving the outfall of the Solani 
river, with great success. The Eastern Jumna canal is 130 
miles in length, with 696 miles of distributing channels. The 
gross income for the year exceeded that of 1605-66 by 25 per 
cent. The areas irrigated were 82,137 in 1865-66 and 157,398 
acres in 1866-67. The Boon canals comprise five small canals 
in the Dclira Boon, aggregating 57 miles in length, with 10 
miles of minor channels. The increase in the gross income was 
2.0’, per cent over the previous year. The areas irrigated \ <tc 
3,577 acres in 1865-66, and 7,047 acres in 1866-67. The total 
number of miles comprising the Ruhileund canals was 158 ex¬ 
clusive of the Kvlas canal, which was not finished. The gross 
revenue showed an increase upon that of 1865-66 of 5! per cent., 
mad was nearly equal to the revenue obtained in 1864-65, the 
largest yet realized The Agra irrigation works, w ere not mod 
for sanitary and other reasons. The Humeerport irrigation 
Works corn primal cite lake at. J oil pore and seven lakes a i Ha- 
hoba *. the firm .aggregated v ' v cn mile> in leimth. :m I Hn iat'm 
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grilles of water-courses. The gross revenue showed an increase 
ofzli per cent. 

In the Central Provinces the progress that was hoped for 
in irrigation works had not been realized. Of the schemes 
selected estimates for the gSaonair alone were submitted. 
In the Madras Presidency the operations of the main canal 
from Soonkasala to Cuddapah, a length of l S3 miles, had 
come to a standstill. The Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, 
having expended more than nine-tenths of their guaranteed capi¬ 
tal, were obliged to suspend works until their appeal for assis¬ 
tance to the Secretary of State for India met with a favourable 
result. It was arranged, under certain conditions, that a sum of 
600.000/. should be advanced to the Company. 

In Bengal there was a marked increase in the outlay during 
the last five years as shewn by the following totals •— 



Original 

Works. 

Repairs. 

Total. 


Rb. 

Rs. 

j Rs. 

Five years. 1857-58 to 1861-62 

2,43,312 

9,65,281 

12,08,393 

„ 18G2-63 to 1866-67 

8,70,405 

16,04,012 

25,34,417 

i 

Total ... .. | 

11,13,717 

26,29,-93 

37,13,010 


B'nder the several sub-heads of embankments, sluices, Imnga- 
l ,>ws other works £111,371 was expended upon original 
v : a . connected with irrigation and £262,929 oil repairs making 
total expenditure of £374,300 in the decade. 

< >uv o! 1,191,021/. spent upon Communications 7(55,686/. was 
o.v’ an • d upon original works and 425,335/. on repairs. The 
Budget programme was very closely adhered to everywhere. 
[ 1,! \ Ctal expenditure on roads and bridge*, specially provided 
*' r t * ! ’ Budget-Estimates, was 553,005/. against a grant of 
(J2t>,549/.; and the sum . pent on '‘Communication ’ not included 
1 : t ^ r B'-uj*of.-E.,iiniate, was 193,659/. The total expenditure 
* r r- ;* 1 ^ 1866-67 amounted to 959,601/., against a total 
of /o / , leaving only J- per cent, of die latter un pent. 

The dot d - by Provinces were as follows:—Madras, 40,315/. ; 
B* .ib-.v ordih'uy giant, 109,699./. special land, 8.716/.: Ben- 
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gal, 115,224?.; N. W. Provinces, 57,509/. ; Punjab, 54,703/. : 
Central Provinces, GO,*248/.; British Bnrmali, 19,054/. ; Oudh, 
31,131/. : Hyderabad, 22,747/.; Rajpootana, 3,933/.; Central In¬ 
dia, 15,350/.; Straits Settlements, 4,352/. and. Coorg, 2,894/. 
Several original works were provided for in the Budget oil which 
no expenditure was incurred during the year. In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency a road from Rungacood to Sunkevacale estimated to 
cost 900/. and another at Petta Ghat, Vizagapatam, estimated 
at half that sum, were left untouched. In Bengal 1.800/. had 
be on sanctioned for metalling tbe Midnapore and Rajghat road ; 
952/ for bridging the Moohur River and 1,800/. for bridging 
the llahanuddy ; but none of these works were undertaken. In 
the North West Provinces 1,0804 had been estimated for bridg¬ 
ing the road between the Ganges and Ramgunga; and in the 
( 'ont.ral Provinces a trestle bridge over tbe Nerbudda estimated at 
3,GOO/, the 2nd, 3rd, Gth ami 7th section Eastern Road and six 
bridges on 4th section Eastern Road, remained untouched. On the 
other hand 1,500/ was spent upon the Chilka Lake Canal in the 
Madras Presidency for which no estimate had been made in the 
Budget. Tn Bombay, too, 2,8044 was expended over the road 
from Damun to Wappee, 0,070/. on metalling the Ahmednuggur 
and Bhoond Road, 2,0164 on improving the New Pinda Ghat, 
Road, 2,3924 on the road from Rutnngherry to Chiplom and 
8,2724 on ordinary Unsliy Ghat road all uuostimated works. 
In Bengal 17,2004 was expended upon roads in connection with 
I amine Relief Works, 4,2554 on Roads in the Bhootan Dooms 
anti 4.2124 on the road from railway station t Dinapore. In the 
Punjab 1,5854 was also spent upon a bridge over the Tangra 
river. 


Other Public Works. 

The outlay upon Civil Buildings amounted to 750,1584 of 
which 041,850/. was expended upon original works and 108.0974 
npon repairs. The outlay exceeded the grant by 05.8714, an ex- 
( '<‘ss due principally to construction of jails apd Court Houses in 
Mat Iras, the Central Provinces arid Hyderabad. The detailed 
expenditure on • i\ iI buildings by Provinces was as follows:—Ma- 
( lras, 78,2874 ; Bombay, including special fund 183,7004 ; Born- 
P 'y, excluding special turn! 139,1534 ; Bengal, 147,4784 : Noah- 
Mesieru Provinces, 87,700/. ; Punjab, 46,1554 ; Central Proxinccs, 
0'.>/l8S/. ; British Bnrniah, 05,1124 ; Oudh, 35,8504 ; llvde v ah J, 
23.4184 ; Strait - Settlements,8,4254 ; Raj pool ana, 4,4084 : Conti at 
I lK lia, 4,222/ and Coorg, 1,4044 In Bombay a post and tele¬ 
graph offices and general hospital were 'auctioned, but a , 
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waditure was incurred upon them. In Bengal a Court House at 
Gowhatty and a jail at Bograli; Tehseel buildings and Lock-ups 
at various stations imthe North-Western Provinces; and in the 
Punjab a medical school, Government college and normal school, 
Lahore, were also left untouched, although they had been esti¬ 
mated for. On the other hand the following works were carried 
out which were not estimated for in the budget. In Madras, 
Central Jails at Nellore, TrichinopoJy and Cannanore, and Dis¬ 
trict Jails at Madura, Calicut and Cocanada, 11,762/. ; Lunatic 
Asylum at Madras 2,002/. ; in Bombay, Government House at 
Guneesh Khind, 25,377/.; Central Jail at Yerroda, 5,490/.; Mam- 
lutdars’ Cutcherries at Mamgarn and Bulsar 5,117 J. ; purchase of 
land for site of post and telegraph offices, Bombay, 2,217/.; in Ben ¬ 
gal additions to foreign office, 2,231/. ; assay office in mint, Calcutta 
2,66 11. ; Superintendent’s Court House at Qachar, 4,835/. ; and in 
Oudli, Cutcherries at Luckirnpoor, Sooltanpoor and Pertabgurh 
2.000/. Upon miscellaneous public improvements, 264,710/. was 
expended, ot which 258,0] 0/. was upon original works and 
6,700/. upon repairs. This outlay was less than the grant by 
113,283/. due chiefly to the orders of the Government of India for 
the suspension of operations on certain works at Bombay charge¬ 
able to the special fund. The detailed expenditure is as fol¬ 
lows:— Madras, 207,206/.; Bombay including special fund, 
510,110/. ; Bombay excluding special fund, 291,614/.; Bengal, 
318,005/. ; N. W. Provinces, 233,670/.; Punjab, 198,516/.; Central 
Provinces, 90,131/.; British Burmah, 67,990/. ; Ondh, 43,431/.; 
Hyderabad, 28,768/.; Straits Settlements, 9,835/; Rajpoo- 
tana, 4,517/., Central India, 29,688/. and Coorg, 7,314/. 
The principal works of public improvement estimated for but 
i s undertaken were Municipal Ferries, Roads and a detailed 
survey of the town and Island’ of Botntiiiy; the drainage of the 
ncv. civil station Allahabad and the restoration of the Dev an 
Kims and Sumnorn Brooj at Delhi. A Light-house Marsh&g, 
Adciv vas erected at a cost of 2,592/.; Butchers’ and Hog Island 
in Bombay was surveyed at o. cost of 2,578/. and the mortgage 
<m Kure and Carriac Bunds was extinguished at a cost of 
30,103/. In Bengal 1,002/. was spent in protecting the bank of 
the botanical garden at Howrah and 2,500/. on a grant to the 
( ‘ : b 'bit ion buildings at Agra. None of these works appeared in 
the Budget estimate. 

Forest*. 

^ r °n? ;,nization fbe Forest Department came into 
6 u in 1 6 Go. I ho receipts and expenditure omitting Mysore and 
lArar have been— v 


The new 
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Receipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1863-64, 

Actual 

. 30,44,430 


... 

1864-65, 

,, * • 

. 35,04,390 

18,62,939 

10.41,451 

18G.5-GG, 


. 36,63,382 

21.36.387 

14,26.905 

18GiiG7, 

>, (11 months).. 

. 30,44,183 

20,51.145 

9,93,038 

1867 G8, 

Regular Estimate .. 

. 40,96.460 

28,05,769 

12.90, ; 31 

1868-6!), 

Budget Estimate .. 

. 40,38,800 

27,73,333 

12,65,467 


In the four years ending 1806-67> the gross revenue, after 
rising from laklis in 1863-64* to 35J lakhs in 1865-66, again 
•subsided to 3(H lakhs in 1866-67. It, for the sake of compari¬ 
son, allowance for the twelfth month is made, this amount is rais¬ 
ed to 33 1 lakhs. The aggregate charges annually increased, and 
consequently the surplus diminished from 16 to 12 lakhs. The 
following is a detailed account of the receipts and charges in 
each Prov ince:— 


Governments and Admi¬ 
nistrations. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Actuals, ^ 
1866-07. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1807-68. 

Actuals, 1 
1860-67. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1867-63. 

Government of lndta 

Madras 

Bombay and Sindh 

Kendal 

• v > ’ r \ h-We .stern Province .. 

Punjab 

Ondh ... 

British Purmali . 

Central Provinces 
c °oi‘g ... 

Rs. 

3,38,608 
8,21,268 
50,555 
5,77,854 
2,31,470 
2,01,246 
4,24,053 
3,07,095 
31,934 

Rs. 

4,00,000 

14.03,197 

1,40,978 

6,01,419 

2,0<).570 

1,29,120 

8,69.000 

4,17,iR)7 

61,750 

Rs. 

4.20,000 

14,63,197 

73,233 

5,83,267 

2,93,590 

1,29,120 

7,00,000 

8,72,253 

61,750 

Rs. 
30,680 
2,17,171 
6,17,443 
1,04,207 
3,11,81 7 
2,55.6-30 
59,572 
2,85,135 
1,27,868 
11,552 

Rs. 
29.752 
2,73,000 
9,17,570 
1,21,410 
4,08,385 
2,48,650 
1,08,089 
3,48,862 
, 2,90,921 

19,113 

Rs. 
:u,«‘i7 
2 71 ■ 
9.17.570 
1.37,148 

1 3,07,101 

, 3,00,990 

; 1,11,624 

8,18,<02 

1 2,90,924 

18,913 

Total 

Total British Net Revenue 

30,41,183 

9,93,039 

43,43,070 

1 UjbOi lb.) 

'40,96,460 
12,90,691 

20,51,145 

27,t»3,785 

28 ,*'5, row 

Mysore 

.Hyderabad 

2,60,020 

43,674 

3.91,460 

1,20,000 

3,46,600 

00,000 

85,998 

13,718 

_ 

1,39,954 

50,557 

1,29,6.9 

46.0(H) 

Not Revenue 

3 00,504 
2,09,888 

| 

5,17,460 un, 600 
3,20,019 j 2,00,041 

99,700 

I • 

1.90, 11 

* 1.75,659 


The charges under Establishments increased from Rs. 6,85,658 
Ul 1864-65 to Rs. 9,85,71.3 in 1868-69, as may b< ; seen from 
the following table :— 


2 V 


v ol. xn., part n. 
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Governments and Admi¬ 
nistrations. 

Actual. 

Estimate. 

1864 63. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Government of India 

43,615 

10,163 

30,680 

31,047 

Madras 

95,300 

1,17,054 

1,02 920 

1.33,000 

Bombay and Sindli 

2,10,352 

2,11,987 

2,10,973 

2,43.428 

Bengal 

G,604 

16,292 

14,881 

27,471 

North-Western Provinces 

65,740 

84,558 

83,711 

1,00,690 

Punjab 

84,665 

77,968 

78,680 

1,22,010 

Oudh 

27,154 

19,883 

21,571 

2.9.304 

British Burmah 

86,081 

90,327 

80,544 

1,14,262 

Central Provinces 

61,946 

74,994 

SI,041 

1,10,605 

Coorg 

4,201 

8,654 

7,127 

9,313 

Total 

6,85,658 

7,11,880 

7,12,128 

9.24,130 

Mysore 

53,018 

54,768 

53,823 

64,759 

Hyderabad ... 

478 

8,991 

13,716 

12,141 

Total ... 

| 

7,39,154 

7,75.639 

7,79,669 

10,01,030 

1 


CHAPTER X. 

TliR TELEGRAPH A ED POST OFFICE, 

Tiie Telegraph. 

: lie progress of the Government Telegraph, exclusive of the 
railway lines, since its establishment in 1830*51, is seen in tin. 
following table:— 
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The current expenses amounted* to Its. 13,62,747 ; t he general 
plunges during the same period being Rs. G,97,102, of which 
Rs. 2,53,833 is charged to the capital, and Rs. 4,43,269 to the 
current annual expenditure. The cash collections during the 
year amounted to Rs. 10,54,167. The receipts on account of 
Service messages \verp Its. 1,*20,594, Private messages 9,14,304, 
Sale of “ Telegraph Gazette” 9,243 and .Miscellaneous receipts 
10,020. The value of the messages transmitted was Rs. 10,34,896 
against Rs. 10,20,214, the receipts of the preceding year. Add¬ 
ing Rs. 3,75,666 on account of free messages sent along the 
lines the total revenue rose to Its. 14,29,783 or Rs. 671)36 in ex¬ 
cess of the expenditure. 

The total number of messages'sent along the lines amounted 
to 268,866, of which 29,441 were on the Government service, 
and 239,422 of a private nature. There were, moreover, 10,200. 
free messages, ^.veragiyg about 850 monthly, and bringing the 
total up to 2,77,006. The average cost of each message was 
about Its. 3 12. Including, however, the number of free mes¬ 
sages and their cost, the average charge for each message was. 
Rs. 5-2-4, while the cost to the Government, was Rs. 4-15.. 
The total number of Indo-European messages during the 11 
months was 24,455, being a monthly average of 2,223, against 
a total number of 27,517, and monthly average of 2,293* 
in the preceding year. The number of complaints received 
during the year was 573, a proportion of ] per cent, on the total, 
number of Indian messages; and 160 complaints, or a propor 
i ion of less than § per cent, on the Indo-European messages., 
A check was established by which the actual number of errors of 
ad kinds on the Indian lines might be discovered and recorded. 
The advantage of this measure is evident from fhe fact that, while 
on the 20th April 1865 about 38 per cent, of the Indo-European, 
uunsiiges were materially altered between Calcutta, and Kurrachco 
and in June I860 the total errors on Indo-European mes. 
sages were ISJ per cent, of which 4J were serious, the average 
was lew than 7 per cent, in the first four month* after the es¬ 
tablishment of this check. 

The total expenses incurred in the cuusfruction of Telegraph 
lines including stores amounted to Bs. 5.11,343. Of tins Rs 
5,5 14 was expended in the Assam Telegraph division, Rs. 5,433 in 
the Bangalore division, Rs. 14.440 in Bengal, Rs. 19,574 in Bom¬ 
ba v. H-. 2,4 >7 in Dacca; Rs. 1.896 in Can jam, Rs. 3,261* in Inti* re, 
R, : . 23,912 in Madias, Rs. 3,997 in Malabar. Rs. 37,736 in 7\ag- 
porc, Bs. 4,485 in Pegu, Rs. 3,219 in the Punjab. Rs. 36,981 in 
Rajpo'dana and Rs. 5,540 in Sindh. 
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From 1st January 1860 the accounts were assimilated to 
those of the Public Works Department and placed under the 
charge of a controller; the consequent advantage being the 
more speedy audit and adjustment of the subordinate officers' 
accounts. Long outstanding arrears were thus cleared out and 
a. more perfect check maintained upon expenditure by the 
head office. The unadjusted arrears in January 1800 amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 19,8.8,889, of which Rs. 10,06,059 were settl' d du¬ 
ring the year, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,81,730. The casual¬ 
ties in the telegraph establishment during the year amount¬ 
ed to 182. Of these 15 were by death, 29 by resignation, 83 by 
desertion and 55 by dismissal. Three notable cases of interruption 
occurred during the year. The first was in Bengal in the begin¬ 
ning of July, caused by an unusually heavy fall of rain; 50 inch- 
os having fallen in the preceding 48 hours. The Government 
belegraph line suffered in common with the Railway near the 
h-ddiah Station, and communication was cut off fbr some days, 
lie second ease occurred on the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
arlv in August, near the Viturnee River, where similar damage 
r as done. The third took place about the same time on the 
indh Railway, between Kurracliee and Kotree, when both the 
vail way and Government Telegraph were washed away. In 
une an attempt was made by a wealthy banker in Ajmerc to 
ribe the Telegraph Master in charge of that Office, and to in- 
uce him to divulge the contents of the opium messages, which 
‘suited in the Conviction, and punishment by fine of Rs. 4,000 
nd six months* rigorous imprisonment of the guilty parties. 

In M arch and April Major Murray, Deputy Director General, 
aide a tour of inspection through the A mica n Division ; and 
t* the end of September another and more extended tour 
S *as undertaken by Colonel Glover, the Officiating Director 
b.meral. This officer left Calcutta on 29th September I860,. 
*nd returned on the 19th of January 1867. During that time 
he travelled as far as Peshawur, ami thence proceeded, via La 
here and Mooltan, to Kurracliee, and by sea to Bombay. From 
•Bombay he inspected the lines to Ahmedabad and Poona 
yn d also went up to Nagpore, he then proceeded in the Am 
j omw itch/' having on board the Cable about to be laid be- 
tNV ;‘<ni India and Ceylon, down the W* -stern Coast, in -peeling all 

Oin > i • • i n (] ] i > i *< f , ... i , ] i > f | to bi.it rbu 1 r ( V 1 1 /. 11 ■» 1 . t . r, . I , j| . 


and lines e>- . f, t<\ Lie lauded at Colombo, am 


I K Clod 
wera 


Ae 


the Kandy and Galh- lines and \i^it^il the Governor at 
Lilia. From ^Vgupalani lie proceeded to Br.nm'ue 
ultimately Madras, win re he embarked for CML iitt i. 
hiring thi< tour he travelled a distance of 9.300 iniley iii>]> f • t 
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ing tie- lines of 9 out of the 15 divisions of the department; vi¬ 
siting 42 out of 105 offices; and making the acquaintance of 13 
superintendents out of 18; and 44 assistant superintendents out 
of 74. 

In January 1867 India was connected with Ceylon by cables 
of* Hooper's Core, laid in two sections, the first about 29 miles in 
length, across Falk’s Strait from Talamanaar Point on the Ceylon 
side to tin* Temple of Rameseram on the Indian. From the 
Island of Rameseram a land line is carried across about 10 miles 
to the Paumben telegraph office, whence two small separate 
cables each a mile and a half long cross the Paumben Channel, 
completing the communication with the main land. A second 
wire between Deesa and Hydrabad, Sindh, forming part of the 
;wo main lines to Bombay and Calcutta, 319 miles in length, 
was completed in about -three months. The line from Deesa to 
Ahmedabad, 98 miles long, the reconstruction of which liadbeei 
in progress during the preceding year, was completed in Scj 
tember 1866 with two wires fitted with improved insulators, a 
was also the section from Bombay to Surat, 108 miles in lengtl 
Between Kurrachee and Hydrabad, a second wire was pi 
up; tin* line now consisting of double wires insulated and snj 
ported on Hamilton’s Standard. Between Broach and Surat, 
distance of 40 miles, Hamilton’s Standards had been previous 
< reeled, and a second wire with insulators was fitted on then 
From Deesa to Agra, a distance of 473 miles, a second wire w; 
in course of erection. This work was not fairly commenced ti 
February 1807 ; but at the termination of the year, above 
had been completed. It was constructed throughout with the ne^ 
pattern insulators and brackets. From Allahabad to Agra, a 
entirely new line was undertaken along the Railway via CViwi. 
per between Allahabad and Agra, resulting iu a saving of 4 
miles, the new route being only 280 miles in length. From A1 
lahabad to Mogul Serai, 102 miles, an entirely new line, support¬ 
ing f° m ' v;u - s <4 5 A guage, with new pattern insulators, was 

ounpl' t' d. At Mogul Serai the lines divide, one -following the 
d’ liil; Ito.ul i 'd Burhee to Raneegunge, the other running 
along the railroad via Patna and Sahibguuge to Kannoo Junc¬ 
tion near Burdwan. brom Mogul Serai to Kannoo Junction, 
440 miles, the ne w brackets and insulators were being fitted, aud 
* donbb* wire fixed. from Raneegunge to Kannoo Junction, 
46 miles, the line, was completed with four wires. 

Di tli * A>-am Division the old lino which form* vfy went from 
Titaliah <' t,r Uincgcpure and Rungpore to Gowalpara, was all-. r- 
*d to th»- uioic di)eet route r,r} Julpigorctg < *»« >**1j - Bchar, cod 
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Dhoobree ; 11 1 e alteration effecting a ccnsiderable saving of dis¬ 
tance, and affording a more favourable position for tlte cable. 
As great difficulty was found in keeping up the full establish¬ 
ment of signallers in the Assam division on account of ill 
health, Government granted them an extension of exposure 
allowance. In the town of Bombay a new line of four wires, 
supported on 24 posts to the mile, was constructed in ex¬ 
tension from Byculla to Callian, a distance of 23 miles, at 
which point the Agra line via Nassick and the Madras line vid 
Poona and Bel gaum diverge. The line from Callian to Nassick, 
miles, was thoroughly repaired. The branch line from Poona 
to Ahmediniggur 75 miles, consisting of one wire supported on 
Hamilton's Standards 16 to the mile, was completed. The Bom¬ 
bay signal office was removed from Colaba to the Fort in Sep¬ 
tember i860. Eight iron houses for the protection of the junc¬ 
tions of cables with land lines at river crossings were sent down 
to the Dacca Division. The offices at Calingapatam, Viziana- 
gram, and Neelapillay, in the Ganjam Division, which did not 
pay their expenses, and which were within from 10 to 15 miles 
of other telegraph offices, were closed. The line between Calicut 
and Cannanore, 57 miles, was completed with Hamilton’s Stan¬ 
dard ; and the line from Belgaum to Viugorla, 78 miles, had 
made fair prog ess. Three small cables, aggregating about oh 
miles in length, were laid in the neighbourhood of Cochin. In 
the Nagpore Division the line from Nagpore to Chandah, 103 
mik-, was entirely re-constructed with Hamilton’s Standards 
and a branch line carried to Hingun Ghat, the principal cotton 
mart in that part of the country. In the Pegu Division during 
a severe hurricane, on the 10th of November i860, about 50 
miles on the line were destroyed ; and in the Punjab Division 
uie hues between Lahore and Wuzeerabad were destroyed by 
heavy floods in July 1866, when they, as well as the Lahore 
11,1(1 dshawur road, were washed away for a distance of about- 
ten miles. New offices wore built and occupied at Ajmeiv m 
the Rajpoots.ua Division and at Jevpore at a cost of Us 7 043 
Rs. 0,100 respectively ; and the Mess House of the 11th Re¬ 
giment Bombay Native Infantry was purchased for an office at 
Dot .mi at a cost of Rs. 3,000. 




Tin* Pom Office. 

In March 1*67 Mr. Ritldell, the first Director General to who* 
portions the m organize.on of the Post Office in 1854 was main- 
•v due, retired and was succeeded In Mr. A. M. Mobtoatli O. s 
tSoni< - cllan K< - in the jurisdictions of the Post Must, rs Gcnoui * 
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were effected, the chief of w hich was the formation of the Central 
Provinces into a new’ circle under a Chief Inspector with powers 
of a Post Master General. The new Post Office Act intro¬ 
duced the following modifications :—an increase in the weight al¬ 
lowed for Newspapers to 10 tolas for the single rate; a reduction 
in the weight allowed for Books from 20 tolas to 10 tolas for the 
smgle rate ; the omission of previously existing restrictions as to 
tiie eia.-s of articles which might be sent by Book Post, or, as it is 
now more appropriately called “ Packet Post” and a change in the 
scale of let ter Postage, by which the limits of Weight after the first 
t< >la are reckoned by half tolas instead of by whole tolas. In August 
1860 new r rules were passed for the treatment of official correspond¬ 
ence founded on the English system, limiting the correspondence 
conveyed w ithout actual payment of postage to that posted by, and 
delivered to, a comparatively small number of offices, against each 
of which an account might be kept, and enforcing the repayment 
- -by service postage stamps—of all other official correspondence. 
The effect of this change was that the official postage charges fell 
from 50 lakhs in 1865-66 to about 29 lakhs in 1866-67. This may 
be seen from the results of the comparison instituted between 
the official correspondence posted during a few days in corres¬ 
ponding months of 1866-67 and the preceding year:— 


1S65-66 

Under the old system. 
Number. Weight in 
tolas. 

Covers posted, daily average ... 017 7,055 

(\»vors delivered, daily average ... 459 no record 


1866-6? 

Under the new system* 
Number. Weight in 
tolas. 

459 4,438 

206 2, SOS' 


Blanch Offices of which tlie great bulk have communication onlv 
%v,t " the Heart Office, wore instituted to simplify the work and 
responsibility of small offices. An epidemic among horses'broke 
out simultaneously upon two of the principal horsed mail lines 
! n i l,e ^yntvy, the Nagpore and Jubbulpore and Indore and Agra. 

N ? Jf 8 than 921 horses died in a month on those 
lum ;; and Government deemed it proper to give the private con¬ 
tractors compensation to the amount of Rs 30 758 

1 „ th, last five years no loss than 796 new Post Offices and 778 
new Letter Boxes have been established in India; aud of this 
development about 70 per cent, belongs to the last two years. 

i - f, p0st , "t ces °p®^d in 1860-07 was 20» against 

' hu ni l s iS-Gb, arid the mun her of letter boxes 288 amtinst 
302. 1 he length ot the postal lines extended to 47,920 gainst 

^.997! miles open aUhc end of 1865-06. Of this 3,058 against 

against 4,967 by Mail Caft, 


,275? miles were by Railway. 4,851 
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33,976 against 33,311 by Runners, and 5,444 by Sea. The Co - 
respond?nc? returns are detailed as follows:— 


Year. 

Letters. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Total. 

1865-GO ... 

54,797,304 

5,134,600 

579,073 

402,159! 60,913,136 

1866-67 ... 

58,071,291 

5,264,066 

613,988 

440,699 65,290,044 

Increase 

Decrease ... 

4,173,987 

, 129,466 

1 

34,915 

3S,540 

j 4,376,908 

Percentage ... Increaso... 

7*61 

2*52 

6*02 

9*53 

1 

7*18 

1 


The increase under the head “Newspapers” is about half of that 
shown in each of the two preceding years and is probably due to 
the increased limit of weight allowed, admitting of a larger num¬ 
ber of papers being sent under one cover. The rate of increase 
as regards books, is higher than in any other class of correspon¬ 
dence, and is probably due to the fact that no. restriction what¬ 
ever is placed on the articles which may be sent by Book Post. 
The letters received are described as follows*:— 


Year. 

I Paid. 

Unpaid, i 

| 

Service. | 

Register¬ 

ed 

Total. 

18C3-08 

.. 23,435,572 

! 

19,901,3011 

11,384, -467. 

1,072,904 

51,797,304 

186GG7 

28,338,129 

21,537,74$, 

7,928,412 • 

1,107,001 

58,971,291 

Increase 

; 5,822,657 

1,083,418 


124,037 

4,173,957 

Demme 






(lnm*a?e 

Percentage, 

(, Decrease 

25*95 

8*45 

' 

..... 

3085 

11*56 

7-61 


. ! 

i 

L ■ 


The very large increase under “ paid” letters arises from the in¬ 
clusion of service covers prepaid by service Postage Stamps un¬ 
der the new rules for the treatment of official correspondence. 
The correspondence was delivered ns follows:— 

Directly delivered "S4’84 per cent. 50,032,735 

Retained for re-issue 15*10 ,, . . 8,938,556 


58,971,291 
: Q 
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The Pud Office 






Dale 'ic q / Re- laco:t. 


S^it to District Post Office ... ... ... 4.431,^Of 

Do. to Dead Letter Office - ... ... 1,611,940 

Remainder disposed of by re-direction to other 

Offices or in deposit at the end of the year ... 2,894,976 

Total ... 8,938,556 

In IS 66-G7 the number of letters, papers and parcels missent 
rose from '>1,688 in 1865-60 to 67-745; but the increase is more 
nominal than real and is the result of’ more reliable returns. 
The number of letters returned from the Dead Letter Office to 
the Sender was 607,055 against 605,977 in the previous year 
'»iid 601,848 in 1864-65. The number of letters remaining 
undisposed of at the- end of the year was 1,004,885 -against 
1,029,467 in the previous year and 1,069,938 in 1864-65. 

TIle following is a comparative abstract of the sale of postage 
stamps for the last four years. 
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Allowing full weight to the effect produced by the change in the 
•\ it is admitted that the sale returns do not indicate 
flee same rapid development a> in the immediately preceding- 
years. lhis may no.doubt be in a great measure accounted foB 
le the euoimuiis stimulus given to commevcial correspondence 
in loijJ-64, and to tin 1 depression, following in subsequent years. 

\\ ithin the last few yen, the charge of the District Post Es¬ 
tablishments m bombay and the North-Western Provinces has 
■ ?.‘ii uii'.ieitaki n by the officers of the Postal Department. Dur- 
/h<; p« l -i woo th, consent of the Madras Government was 
obtained to, the District Post arrangements of one Zillah 
being placed cxpemneiually under the control of the Post Mas- 


















ter Genera) of Madras. The result ot the District Post opera¬ 
tions, so far as concerns correspondence passing between it and 
the Imperial Post-, is as follows :— 



Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Sent to District Post for ) 
delivery ... ... / 

4,607,280 

IV-ing 7 04 per cent., of the 
•: total number of cover-, 

{ received for delivery. 

Portion of the above re- ^ 
ccivcd back undelivered ) 

472,613 

( Being 10-12 per cent. on| 
the number sent to Dis- 
( tvict Post. 

Received from District Post 

2,762,324 

/ Being 4 *68 per cent, on the 
j total number of covers 
i received by General Post 
y Office for delivery* 

1 


Th e number of offences committed by Post Office servants was 
87, and of those 62 cases were visited with legal punishment and 
2;> > were depavtmentally punished. The proportion of legal 
convictions is far greater than in the preceding year and indi¬ 
cates uTcatev care in the obtaining of evidence. The number of 
highway robberies fell from 51 in 1865-66 to 43. Of those 26 
against 36 were committed in Feudatory and 17 against 15 in 
British territory* The Imperial Postal Establishment numb< 
20,875 against -4,187* Of these employes 60 wore Inspecting 
post Masters and 1,31 1 Post Masters and Deputy Post Masters. 
1,*UG Clerks, 3,0S1 Peons, and 15,068 Road Establishment. The 
Kon-Postal Branches of the Department consisted of a single 
Bullock Train line in Bengal on the Darjeeling Road and the 
Military Van Dak in the Punjab on the Lahore ami Peshawar 
Road, with branches to Koliat and Murree. Under this bead is 
also included the Passenger Service by Mail Cart and Parcel 
Van, as well as the remnant of the Dak Bearer Service, trans¬ 
ferred some years ago in all hut a few districts to the control of 
District Officers. The financial result of the working of these 
branches was as follows 
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Receipts for ; Disbursements 
18GG-07. I for 1SGG-67. 

1 

i „ 7 

excess of Pis- 1 
bursemciits. 

Bullock Train 

Punjab Military Van D&k ... 
DAk Bearers 

Passenger Service by Mail 
Cart and Parcel Van 

Total ».. 

Total for previous year 

i 

63,336 3 7 1 01,244 3 8 

116,362 4 9 126,298 15 0 

1,970 10 .0 2,037 7 2 

63,204 9 5. 63,204 9 6 

7,908 0 1 
8,930 10 8 
66 18 2 

234,873 11 9 
75,621 6 1 

251,785 8 3 
78,464 0 S 

1 

16.911 7 6 
2,167 5 5, 
1 


The financial results of the working of the Department may be 
seen from the following table :— 



1865-CO. 

1866-67. 

Estimate 

for 

1*2 months. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Receipts including official postage 

Receipts excluding official postage and sale 
proceeds of service stamps 

Disbursements 

Net revenue including official postage and 
sale proceeds of service stamp 

Net deficit in official postage and sale pro¬ 
ceeds of service stamp, &<*., excluded ... 

85,67 272 

35,59,2G8 

41,88,025 

43,78,047 

6,29,357 

05,69,317 

30,71,578 

43,95,798 

21,73,519 

7,24,220 

Decrease. 

23 32 
I ncrease. 
315 
4*94 
Deci’ease. 

50*38 

Increase. 

10-57 


T1 ie rules regulating the transmission of service covers by Post 
produced a large decrease in the official postage receipts. The 
receipts from private correspondence increased, compared with 
the previous year, by Rs. 1,12,310 or 315 per cent. The corres¬ 
ponding increase in the previous year was somewhat larger, be¬ 
ing Rs. 1,4*2,089, or 417 per cent. The postage collected on 
private correspondence alone was sufficient to cover 83 ner cent, of 
the total expenditure of the Department, The expenditure of 
the Department increased during the year in a greater ratio 
f per cent) than the revenue frond private correspondence 
.Ho per cent.), but even with the reduced receipts from official 
correspondence, the total revenue of the Department is far in 
excess (y>9 per cent.) of its expenditure. Compared with the four 
previous yeais t he pi ogress ot purely postal revenue was • 

1853m4, last complete year of former rates 128 

18554)6, first complete year * 100 

1864'65, tenth ditto ” 9 I f ‘ 

1865-66, eleventh ditto ^90 

] 866*67, twelfth ditto liOl 































Statistics of the Post Office of British Yndia, for pack of the years ended 30 th April. 
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Years. 

Xtimber of Post Of 
Cccs and Receiving 
Houses. 

Total Strength 
of 

Establishment. 

Number of miles 
overwhie^ the Mails 
were conveyed. 

Number of Letters 
an d News pa*, a r.s 
transmitted 
through the Post 
Office. 

Revenue of non¬ 
official letters only. 

Expenditure. 


Number. , 

Number. 

Miles. 

Number of Covers. 

£ 

£ 

’ JRu3 

965 

25,431 

36,933 

42.307,980 

389,493 

430,081 

; 1853 

1,003 

2rt,l5S 

39,531 

50,978,035 

588,637 

487,042 

• lUt^O 1 

850 

27,671 

39.338 

47.799,105 

661,505 

480.637 

1861 

914 

21,572 

43,571 

47,077.410 

608.524 

519.805 

\S(U 

981 

22,710 

45,554 

46,565,833 

402,135 

481,328 

1 AtZl 

2,142 

21,633 

49,931 

49,804.051 

425,528 

481,196 

IflM 

1,293 

22,856 

46,619 

51,556,502 

459,832 

502,671 

1865 . i 

1,421 

23,527 

46,875 

55,086,640 

362,333 

426,456 

( 1866 

2.070 

24,397 

46,997 

59,931,904 

406,466 

433,304 

. 1867 fll months) 

2,558 

23,875 

47,439 

53,240,044 

307,157 

439,579 


d'o- al Number of Letters and Newspapers sent through the Post Offices of each Province, daring each of the years 

ended 30 th April. _‘_ 


V - •rs ! t-d- -1 3'tli Alt: ;1. 


Province. 

,858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1860. 

1867. 

^.Bengal 

1 Madras ... 

BembAy . 

N erth- W o st Pro v; n cos .. 
Punj-w- a^idSindL 

(PrttUh Btxrmah 
rO-- trxl Provinces 

Number 
of Covers. 
8,423,448 
7,773,120 
11.607,168 
14,503,644 1 
( Included 
t C: 

Do. 

| Number 
■ ■ - 

! 9,300,504 

j s.108.191 

l . 

1 18,424.063 
under Nortl 
an not bo slio^ 
Bengal. 

Number 
of Covers. 
9,177,492 
«,204,857 
12,978,634 
17,367,072 1 
i - West Pro*/ 
Evn separate!; 
do. 

N umber 
of Covers. 
9,054,810 
'8,937,423 
12,375,436 
[ 16,709,711 
inces, and > 

r* . * 

do. 

Number 
of Covers 
9,357,518 
8,732,297 
10,615,100 
12,094,231 

5,348,3*7 

388,355 

< 

Number 
of Covers. 
9,729,618 
8.680,578 
11,442,461 
12.360,673 

6,126,96-1 

434,360 

Number 
of Covors. 
0.734,709 
8,836,562 
12,982,289 
13,065,677 

0,456,694 

480,771 

Number 
of Covers. 
11,167,741 
9.172.172 
] 4,13*,762 
14,148,361 

6,882,9-7 

470,703* 

Number 
of Covers. 
12.614,403 
9,732', 145 
14,395,039 
15,333,524 
7,368,105 
488,638 

Number of 
Covers. 
13,036,977 
10,471,156 
. 13,654,313 
15,520,837 

9,268,617 
502,71 1 
3,780,716 

r 

Total 

42,307,080 

50,973,035 

47,789.105 

17,077,410 

40,565,898 

48,804,654 

51,666,602 

65,996.640 

59,931,904 

61,235,337 
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Si 
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s“ 

g. 
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A r ote.—Ex elusive of JJooks and Parcels. 
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Railways. 

CHAPTER XI. 

RAILWAYS. 

H heir IrJifldudioa iuto India. 

The idea ol introducing railways into India was vaguely dis¬ 
cussed in the Calcutta journals for several years before 1843;* 
but the first definite and practical suggestion was made by Mr. 
_now Sir Macdonald—Stephenson, who resigned his profession¬ 
al prospects in England in that year, and proceeded to Calcutta 
with the determination to devote his energies to the establish¬ 
ment of railways on the continent of India. On the 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1844, he published a pamphlet on the subject, together 
with a sketch-map of the principal lines on which, according to 
the best information then available, the construction of railways 
appeared likely to prove beneficial to the country and to share¬ 
holders. On the retirement of Lord Ellcnborough, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son addressed Mr. Wilberforce Bird, the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal and Governor General ad interim, stating that no pecu¬ 
niary aid would be required from the State, and that no conces¬ 
sion was solicited beyond the free grant of the land, and the ap¬ 
pointment of two or three official directors to consolidate the un¬ 
dertaking and to give confidence to the public. Mr. Bird took up 
the question with great heartiness, and it was energetically 
advocated by the Secretary of the Bengal Government, Mr. 
llalliday, as well as by the most influential of the local journals 
Mr. Stephenson was informed, in reply to his communication, 
that * the Deputy Governor was deeply sensible of the advantages 
to be gained by the construction of railways along* the principal 
lines of communication throughout the country, and was anxious 
to afford any well-considered project for that purpose his utmost 
support.' This communication, which was promulgated in the 
official Gazette, was the earliest recognition of the importance 
of the enterprise by the public authorities. Fortified by this 
encouragement, Mr. Stephenson returned to England in July, 
l;s44, to organise measures for the prosecution of the work. 
Goncurrontly with tins movement, an effort was made by Mr. 
Ginipman mi the Bombay side to interest Government in the 
establishment of railways at that Presidency. He was recoin- 
mended to submit his proposals to the India House, which 
resulted in the adoption of the Great Indian Peninsula line 
At the same tune, Mi. Andrew projected a railway in the north ¬ 
west provinces of 1 undos tan, arid secured a large amount of pat¬ 
ronage; but it v as mainly owing to the perseverance of Mr. Ste- 

* These facts are takt*n i luefly from the Quarterly Revkw for July 1SG8. 
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/ Early lIiator y- 

■..'I 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' 1 ! l ^. n< *^ K ' Project was carried successfully throiwh the 
difficulties it encountered in Leadenhall-street, and in the nier- 
o an tile circle m London. It appears that Mr. Vignoles had 
written a paper on Indian Railways, which was in the” India Of¬ 
fice many years before; and that Mr. G. T. Clark had, on the 
imitation of bn- emerge Arthur, visited Bombay in 184:3 in view 
m i ie introduction ol Railways. Mr. Clark’s scheme' coalesced 
^ltii that of ill*. Chapman. 

It soon became evident that, without a direct guarantee from 
tlie otote, the establishment of railroads in India was altogether 
nope less. 1 he Court of Directors determined to send out 
an able engineer to conduct investigations on the- spot. The 
o .ice was re fused by several men of eminence in the profession 
one of whom, however, consented to undertake it for 10,000/. a 
>“ ir and a baronetcy. Mr. Simms was at length selected, and 
proceeded to Calcutta in 1845, in company with Mr. Stephens.m 
and a small staff. After a careful survey of the country, Mr 
Simms recommended that a line should be laid down from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi, a, distance of a thousand miles, the cost of which 
ie estimated at 15,000/. a mile, inclusive of the expense of con¬ 
structing and stocking it. When the reportcame before the Su- 
prome ( oimeil, three of its memkn> i ,SirHerbertMaddocL,Mr.Mil- 
( . ’ ;u .!, M^ c «»cron, proposed to limit the aid of the State to the 

m.'c gill of the land ; but Lord Hard luge, then at the head of the 
Government,recorded it as his opinion, that while it was Lh<- - i at- 
o.m w,. eo,.ld confer on India, it would R preposterous t< 

j :;;" l la . . . ; u Sltn £ le •»' - value of Which, at 

tin late oi _<>(>/. a mile, would not exceed 200.' ()0/., would be suf- 
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'emnt to attract fifteen millions of British capital to India. ■ and 
he proposed to add to it a subsidy of 1000/, a mile. Tim ( \mrt 
ot Directors proposed at once to grant, in addition to the land a 
guarantee of four per cent, on five millions. This was the com¬ 
mencement ot t ha t system of guarantees which is one of the most 
nuportunt events m il,, Instory of the British empire m the East 

wb'h g 1 n ' a |’ r i Jt ' r 7i to «ve per cent, ami the contract; 
, ■ 11 } he ln f m ; l!ul t1 “‘ Great Indian Peninsula Com- 
pames f eigned m A^iist, ] embay the Com tli- 

ft tK ‘ , 7% t r n 77, »>id at Calcutta to iWtv 

I 1 ” : 11 ^''^f^ousie’s importunity to sccuie nri- 

a ZtLt :: r lX aml ^ *<> ^ 


,, i• , . , ■» ; aim men t.o the oolhca-jos 

distance *.»i uiily a hundred cind fwMutx* -mil r > 1 * 

r pi» + a *v i . Kl tw * m ' mile.-* from Calcutta, 

* ue two Companies altei havin«-- u K*,.: i* * , , . 

, , , r * , !, , , JOlAlllu! pubSt ot ilie land 

applied neartily to the task bt-foi • It i • » • ; k 

ether f or die h.■ ’ m,d VK “ l w » ,h v0vh 


o:,,ur of b, ing foremost in the race 


I’li • laurel 
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AVt+c^fon bv Bombay. The first train ever seen in India started 
wUh passengers front that town on the 18tli November, 1852. 

It was not till four months after that the East India Railway 
Company was able to start its first train to Burdwan. 

After ' this the Court was besieged by applications for fresh 
guarantees at the three Presidencies, and resolved to refer 
the whole subject to the Supreme Government in Calcutta. 
Lord Dalhousie, who was then Governor General, wrote Ins 
famous Minute on the subject on 20th April 1853. During the 
hehdit of the railway mania in England he had occupied the post 
of President of the Board of Trade, and had thus acquired a mi¬ 
nute and accurate knowledge of the principles which ought to 
regulate the construction and management of railways, and of the 
errors which were to be avoided. He conceived that nis present 
business was to advise the Honourable Court as to those great 
trunk liues which were of primary importance, not only as being 
most immediately required, but as forming the main channel 
which ftiture lines should be able to take advantage of. For the 
Bengal Presidency he recommended the line from Calcutta along 
tlm valley of the Ganges to Delhi, and then on to the Sutlege and 
through the Punjab to Attock on the Indus, within fifty miles of 
our extreme western boundary. He considered that this line 
would infinitely diminish the risks, it risks there were, which were 
involved in the extension of our frontier to a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles from the capital. Touching every important mil- 
station from Calcutta to the Sutlege, and connecting every 
d< |i6t. with the arsenal in Fort William, it would enable the Go¬ 
vernment to assemble on the frontie r, if threatened, an amount of 
men and materials of war sufficient to deal with every emergency, 
and within a period measured by days aud not by months. The 
course prescribed for this line, he remarked, would likewise be 
the best which could be selected for the interests of trade anil tlio 
social advantages of that portion of India. A second line which 
he counselled was to run south from Agra through Baroda to 
Bum bay. and thus connect that Presidency with the North-West 
Provinces. He considered it of great importance that regiments 
arriving from England, instead of landing in Calcutta, and having 
iheir introduction to an Indian climate in those districts where 
it. was the worst, might bo landed at Bombay and conveyed by 
<his rail to such stations in the north-west as might be most suit- 
a hle for : ealth. He anticipated a period when the rail through 
Eo'vp 1 - would be completed, and a passage through it lor our 
troop- conceded by tin: Viceroy ‘ A regiment might then leave 

Eu'-'land after' the hem of -uimnor v.as over, and be quarter*d be- 
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tore Christmas on the banks of the Sutlege without any exposure 
on its way, an« 1 with four months before it of the finest climate 
under the sun/ The object, of the throe lines he proposed for 
the Presidency of Bombay was to connect that port, the near*.* t 
to Europe, with Hindoostan in the north, with Madras in the 
south, and with Calcutta in the east. For the Madras Presidency 
he laid down one line across the peninsula to the opposite coast, 
and another to the north-west to unite with the south-east lino 
from Bombay. 

Having thus mapped out a system of trunk railways for tin* 
continent of India, Lord Dalhousie proceeded to observe', with re 
gard to their construction, that the true principle to be adopted 
was to enlist private enterprise, through the agency of companies 
iircctly, but not vexatiously, controlled by the Government ot 
he country, acting for the interests of the public. ‘ This/’he 
ud. ; was the principle for which I contended several years ago, 
Men closely connected with that branch of public works. 1 ma\ 
Lifcure without arrogance to say that if that principle had been 
tou ,nore hilly recognised, the proprietors of railway property in 
^igland and the suffering public would have been in a bett< r 
^ldition now than they appear to be/ 

I The Home Government during the next ten years extended the 
'•Grantee, on eight lines, to sixty millions. " But to the, s^bae- 

j applications which were made for the support of new un- 
taking.-, both Lord Elgin and Sir Charles Wood replied that 
u Government had come to the determination to close the sys- 
a i of guarantees, and that the future assistance of the State 
old be limited to the grant of the land and a subvention of 

II m a mile. This concession failed to attract capital; and, ah 
a lo,lr y* MVS > hie Government was driven back to the policy of 
J ra ph'os, and the Glide and Rohilcund Railway was added to 

list, with a guaranteed capital of five millions. On the 
oh January lSfiS, moreover, Sir Stafford Northcot in 
spate! to the Governor-General, stated that ‘ The present 
LS u -o ai ded as a fitting time tor taking a comprehensive view 
om railway policy, past and future, for reviewing what lias 
011 airily done, and for endeavouring to establish principle - 
;j l m]x , wc P ) eed l^rccofter/ Li allusion to the two 
lasses under which future railways should be arranged, the com- 
uoicml and the political, lie expressed his opinion,—' : That the 
guarantee system was upon the whole best adapted fm- ih- ex- 
Luwon of the ^mnumal, while direct Government ngenev 

* be fi ».iim political lines/ On the r 

m Gespanoli, m John Lawrence invited the local Governments 
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t<> report upon the lines of railway which they considered it de¬ 
sirable to construct, in order to secure such a review of all pos¬ 
sible lines as might ‘ enable the Government of India and the 
secretary of State to make a selection of those particular lines, 
which were most needed, and which most commended themselves 
for early construction.’ This is the second stage in the progress 
of the Indian railway system. The trunk lines, recommended 
in the first instance 'by Lord Dalhousie fifteen years ago, being 
now on the eve of completion, the Government of India is about 
to enter on the consideration of his second proposal regarding 
thci.-e departmental and subsidiary lines which were to ‘ take ad- 
vautao-e of the main channels’ Ire delineated. 

o 

Indian It ail way 8 Contrasted with those of Other 
Countries. 

The following table exhibits the progress of Railways in 
India compared with other parts of the world, as also the mile¬ 
age open compared with area and population : — 


Countries. 


Kuglaml and Wales 
United Kingdom 

United States 


Total Length in 
Miles open in 


C r. 

l’or mile of — ~ 
IIail way 
open in 
1805-00. 


mi - 

? y o —• 


- V 


Is * 

2 O 2 • 


. . 1830 
. ■ 11930 


... 1932 


Fiance 

Uermuny 

Belgium 

llussia 

»tulv 

.. 

... 

Switzerland ... 

Spain 

Swc leu aid Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

British North America 
Central SouLh A meric: 
! British /rtd*« .. 


1932 

1831 -35 

1836 

1838 

1830 

1818 

1619 

1849 

1849 

1852 

^85-1 


1SG3 


I 


9,251! 

6*23 

2,186 

2,210 

6,890 

13,28'Js 

OTli 

2,195 

4,622 

11 , 027 ’ 

35,301 

45 

866 

546 

2,308. 

| 

8,113 

26 

4,607 

1,041 

5,097 

12,321 

33 

Mh. 

347 

720 ( 

1,350 

8 

3,025 

122 


l,fco2 





2,3,sy 

! 41 

9,0S4 

mi ’ 


372 

! 29 

9,0o6 



470 


1 ' .. 

>, 


778 

i° 

! 3,257 

i, 


| 2,721 

j 67 

5,901 

„ 

io 1 

, 83<t 


1 

,, 

mi 

419 

j 67 

| 8,535 

,, 


81 


1 ..1 



1 2,630 

, 13G 

:i 987 




I 

mi 

j Nil 

1 

j 

3,323 

287 

1 43,537 

1 


UO tc 

t* - S 

§ $5 


Bern arks. 


£ 

11,033' 

31,300:1 st class, am 

j cent, of double line 
7,800 The greater } a» 1 of i 
single line, and not 
| solidly construct-* 
[ ed. 

28,800 A very largo prupor-j 
| turn of single line.I 
10,400 About one fourth of 
double lino 

21,540 


cost ; one-third 
about being *L 
double line. 






































Tkdt Cod'and Progress .* 

\ » 

It was not till 1845 that the projection of Railway communi¬ 
cations received any great impetus in any part of the world. In 
France this did not occur till 1852, and it is since the Crimean 
war that Russia has turned her attention to the matter in earn¬ 
est. Considering the distance of India from the base of supply ot 
the staff, materials, and stores; the climatic hindrances to speedy 
execution ; the convulsion of 1857 ; the fact that each mile lias 
required the freight of a separate vessel and about GOO tons ot 
materials from Europe, and that one per cent, of the vessels 
employed has been lost; that the cost of .freight, and insurance 
has averaged about 40 per cent, of the* value of the materials 
imported, or about £1,000 per mile ; and, finally, that the works 
have been carried out, not under the immediate supervision «>f 
an active and responsible direction, but by a paid agency under 
the control (frequently regarded as antagonistic) of Government 
officials, the general average rate of progress and of edit compares 
fairly with Europe* Setting off the contributions of the State 
in the way of land and exchange against the freight and insur¬ 
ance of materials from Europe to India, the cost will average 
.£16,500 a mile, notwithstanding the excessive cost of the East 
Indian Railway in Bengal, and of the Bombay, Baroda and Cen¬ 
tral India, the Calcutta and South Eastern and the Sindh line.s. 
The average cost of lines constructed since 1848 lias been in 
England £14,559, in Scotland £7,244, and in Ireland £7,308 pm 
mile, but in England a double line of rails is more frequent. 

It will be convenient to sum up briefly the chief parti 
culavs concerning the trunk Railways of India carried out 
under the guarantee system. They aggregate about 5,000 mile.- 
in length. They were commenced experimentally in 1850, bit 
not on a large scale till 1855, and some of them were not begem 
till 1803-64. They will be opened throughout in 1870. Th 
rate of progress since 1865 will have averaged 300 miles opeimd 
yearly. The average cost will be £16,500 per mile. The total 
capital outlay will be £81,000,000, of which 30 millions will 
have been spent in England and 51 millions m India. The ar* 
tual outlay of the State will bo £7,628,000, or £1,540 per mile, 
viz.:—Control, £lo0; land, £500; and loss by exchange, £940 
per mile. *The gross advances by the State ub account 
interest on capital wilt be about £30,500,000. *The net. ad¬ 
vances, after deducting file profits realised on open lines 
within the period, will he about £14,000,000. a sum equal n> 
about one-sixth of the capital, or about £2,840 per mile. 

* These sums ai’e exaggerated, it is believed, l>y the interest on the . . 
suin3 deposited by the Companies in excess of tlicir immediate want- 
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The debt to the State on account of accumulated simple inter¬ 
est on the advances will be about £4,350,000, or £880 per mile- 
and the yearly charge on account of simple interest on the advanc¬ 
es will be £700,000. The "State will probably have to meet the 
interest on only 81 millions of the total capital in 1869. The out¬ 
lay of capital was a maximum in 1860, when it amounted to 
about 71 millions. In 1866 the outlay again approached this sum. 
The sum advanced by the State on account of guaranteed inter¬ 
est, less net receipts, was a maximum in 1863 and 1864, and 
amounted to about 11 millions in each year. The profits on two 
of Lire lines, the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula, ex 
vended the guarantee in the first half of 1866. The pecuniary 
benefits derived by the State are— 


1). The gain by exchange on the profits, 

(2) . The transport of the mails free, 

(3) . „ of troops and stores at reduced rates. 


The gain by exchange has been calculated to be an annual 
profit to the State, on the whole capital, of one-tenth of the' 
shareholders* profits. Thus, when the latter arc 5 per cent., the 
profits to the State would be 1 per cent, on 81 millions, or about 
£80 per mile of the whole system. The transport, of the mails 
five, and of troops, &a, at special rates, was estimated to haw 
saved the State £200,000 in 1864 ; or a little less than two-fifths 
poi cent, of the capital expended up to the end of that year. 
Regarding it in another way, the average saving per mil • of 
R: ! open was £44 for mails and £31 for troops and stores, 
or £75 for both. Omitting die lines which haw been excep¬ 
tionally costly, the average cost of the present system with 
a single line of rails has been £13,000 per mile. Reducing 
tin- by 15 per cent, the cost of future ordinary lines might 
b< '. ' koned at £11,000 per mile, and the Government, or 
an uncontrolled Company acting with the energy vate 
enterprise, might construct them for that sum." Tt would 


b’’ sat< r to assume that they may be constructed for £12,000 
pet uiile, on .in average, under a modified guarantee, the 
formation being for a double line, as at present. On ih\> 
assumption the cost, excluding any contribution by the State in 
dm way of exchange, would be £12,600 ; including interest dur¬ 
ing construction, £14,100 ; including cost of land, £14,600. The 
eost ol laying 'lov.u a >•-md Hue of rails may betaken 
£5 000 a mile. 
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IPosiHois Progress (luring 1867. 

The length of line over all the Railways open for traffic on 
the 30th April 1868 was 3,942f miles. Of this 349 miles had 
been opened during the year. The additions were 2*25 miles on 
the Jubbulpore branch of tlie East Indian line opened on the 
Lst June; 29 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Nag pore, connecting the cotton districts of Central India with 
the main line, opened 27th February ; 27 miles of the Delhi line 
from Ghazceabad to Meerut opened 18th April; another section 
of equal length on the same line between the Beas and Umritsur 
finished in November and 41 miles of the Great Southern Rail¬ 
way to the Errode junction of the Madras Railway completed on 
the lst January :— 
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wav Company. Some of the works on the Great Indian Pen¬ 
insula Railway, instead of advancing, retrogressed during the 
year. On the 19th July the great viaduct on the Bhore 
Ghat incline, consisting of eight arches of 50 feet span each, sud¬ 
denly collapsed. Mr. Berkeley, the consulting engineer, was 
despatched from England to devise means for putting the Rail¬ 
way in a perfect state of repair without interfering with the 
traffic. These failures were found to he due to the faulty 
character of the masonry resulting from an unwise economy, 
imperfection of design, improper adaptation ot the materials 
uf the country to the purposes for which they werciutended 
or lax superintendence. The only other railway undertaking 
under Government, was the tramway from Arconum to Conje- 
veram, the dividends of which Company Government, guaranteed 
to make up to 3 per cent, per annum on tin paid up capital 
of 100,000?. The line was 18 J miles long and an extension to Ciul- 
dalore was in contemplation. 

CapitaI. _Upwards of 9,000,000?. was added to the capital 

accounts of the companies during the year, mah'ig the whole 
amount raised for railways in India <6,579,016 Gt this 
00,018,871?. consisted of shares or stock, and 16,.30,145?. ol 
debentures The total expenditure on the railways h d reached 
7 5,07 Ui 56?. on the 31st March. The expenditure di ing 1867 
wa; 7,024,960?., of which upwards of 4,04o,o84?. iv.s spent 
in England' for permanent way, materials, locomotives, an stores, 
for tins country. This was the largest expenditure whch had 
been incurred “in any one year in England. The emulat¬ 
ed expenditure for 1868 is 6,077,000?., of which 1,961 : '00?. 
will be required in England and 4,106,000?. in India, 'he 
75,000,000?. given as the amount already expended does not, In v- 
C vvr, represent, the whole cost of the undertakings. It shows or. r 
wli.u tli lilway com|mnies had paid. In addition Goyprnmi 
had granted all the land, the value of which could not be taken at 
]e.-s tban 2,500,000/. And calculating the loss by Railway ex- 
ebango ibe Government has contributed about 8 per cent, to the 
capital expended in India. The actual cost of the Railways is 
thus raised from 75 to 81 millions. The mileage did not bear any 
relative proportion to the expenditure,as was particularly cxemp- 
)iiicel in the years 1859 and 1862. In the former year 74 miles 
wore "1 su'd, and fpoo.oou/. . , n 1; in the latter t47 

miles vft ■ 1 1 S, 00, 0002b only expended. The total 

amount withdrawn from the capital of each company up to 
ihe 81st March 1868 for expenditure was as follows,—on the 
main line !| l lit® Kasl Indian Railway 25,952,633?.. and the 
diibbulpore branch. 2,409 864/ , (ho Great Indian Peninsula, 
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..,014,586?.; the main line of the Madras Railway, 6,340,890?. 
•ami the Bellary line, 2,445,072?. ;the Scinde Railway, 2,1,11,073?. ; 
the Indus Flotilla, ">77,05 it . ; the Punjab Railway, 2,CIS,391 ?.; the 
Delhi Railway, 3,129,145?. ; the Bombay, Baroda ami Central In¬ 
dia Railway,, 7,206,126/. ; the'Eastern Bengal, 2,330,236/. ; the 
Calcutta and South Eastern, 615,242?.,; the- Great Southern, 
1,354,077 ?. and the Oudh ai d Roliilcuml Railway, 361,319?. 
making a grand total withdrawn from capital for expenditure of 
75,071,050?. The net advance exceeded the actual expenditure by 
570,220?. The expenditure in 1867 on the different lines is detail¬ 
ed as follows:—East Indian, 2,080,217?.,; Great Indian Peninsula, 
2,183,020?. ; Madras, 0,19,825?.; Scinde, 95,346?. ; Indus Flotilla, 
87,092?.; Punjab, 114,773?.; Delhi, 1,007,0594. ; Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, 388,253?:.; Eastern, Bengal, 326,698?.; Calcutta 
and South Eastern, 24,343?.; Great Southern, 118,898?.; and 
Oudh and Rohilcund, 23,930?. making a grand total of 
7,024,960?. 

The mode in which the expenditure was divided among the 
works of each railway will he seen from the following table:— 
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Indian railways are no exception to the rule that exp. ndilure 
always exceeds estimates. In nine cases the cost hr been three 
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our times greater than was expected. In others the excess has 
been very small especially on the Madras lines, The expenditure on 
the East Indian (including the losses occasioned by the Mutiny) 
averages about 22,u00/. per mile ; some portions cost upwards oi 
30,000/., including double lines.; some less than 15,()00Z. The 
expenditure on the Bombay and Baroda averages about the 
same ; that on the Scinde will be about 20,000/. The Madras, on 
the other hand, has cost only about \ 2,000/. a mile; the Great 
Southern 10,000/., and the line between Cawnpore and Lucknow 
under 7,000/. a mile. The loans raised on debentures amounted 
to 10,1.38,54:5/. as compared with 16,322,460/. of the previous year. 

Revenue and Traffic ,—The net revenue amounted to 2,337,300/. 


and the sum paid for guaranteed interest on the whole capital, both 
for the open and unopen lines, was 3,179,095/. In the previous 
year these sums were respectively 2,304,534/, and 2,930,072/. The 
net amount advanced by Government for guaranteed interest, 
after deducting the half excess profits of the East Indian and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways, was accordingly 842,222/. 
1866-07, and 632,138/. in 1805-66. The total receipts for 
the year 1S66-67 were 4,878,527/. of which 1,378,779/., was 
obtained from passengers, and 3,499,748/., from goods. In the. 
previous year the total receipts were 4,537,235/.; 1,278,580/. 
being from, passengers, and 3,25.8,055/. from goods. The net 
receipts from each, company were as follows;—East Indian. 
1,172,6937.; Great Indian Peninsular, 633.045/.; Madras S. W, 
and N. W. lines, 261,057/.; Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
124,078/.; Scinde, 22,156/.; Punjab, 20,532/.; Eastern Bengal, 
71,999/.; Oudh and Rohilcund for nine weeks only, 1,500/.; 
Great Southern ot India, 80,240/. The number of passengers, 
increased from 12,867,000 in 1865-06 to 13,746,354 in 1866-07 ; 
and tin gross receipts irorn passengers in the two years from 
1,278,580/. to 1,370,812/., and from goods, 3,091,7-3/. to 
3,320^607/. respectively. The total goods traffic carried over all 
the lines amounted to 980.017 tops including the weight of live 
stock. The number of trains run was 1 11,086 of which 29,00(U 
woro mixed trains and the number of miles travelled on all 
lines was 10.980,338:;. f l he average mileage receipts froip all 
sources varied Irony 2*«8o, shillings on the.Calcutta aujl South 
Eastern line to 1077 shillings on the Great Indian Peninsula 
ami 10 95 shillings on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 
The average mileage receipts from aJ! sources on the Grand 
Trunk Bailway of Canada in 1866 was 54)6 shillings and in 1865 
>n all the rabwajs m Britain, 5*12 shillings. 

The detailed traffic r< suits in India will be clear!v scon from the 
fallowing table 
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rogress of each Railway .—During 18G7 the East Indian "Rail¬ 
way’s branch to Jubbulpore, 225 miles, was opened making the 
open line 1,356 miles in length. The only portion of the East 
Indian lim which remained to be finished, irrespective of doubl ¬ 
ing, was the Chord line. In connection with that branch Mr. 
A. M. Ren del, the Company’s consulting engineer, was deputed to. 
India to make a personal inspection of the works with a view 
to limiting the demands on capital and checking the increas¬ 
ed expenditure. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in conse¬ 
quence of the break down of bridges, was permitted to apply all 
the profits of the first half of the year to. repair the works 
and all further outlay was charged to capital. Little progress, 
was effected on the Madras Company’s lines. The traffic 
steadily improved notwithstanding the depressing state of trade.. 
The expenses of maintenance and working bore evidence of the 
good and economical management which, have generally distin¬ 
guished that Company. The Bombay and Baroda Company’s, 
works on the island of Bombay and on the Saburmuttee bridge 
advanced during the year, but the discussion regarding the res¬ 
pective suitability of Moody Bay and Col aba for a Railway ter¬ 
minus retarded the former. The works in the vicinity of the 
Nerbudda again suffered from heavy floods and the traffic was. 
interrupted for a few weeks. The commercial depression of the 
Presidency and the competition of sea-boats affected the traffic 
on the Scin.de Railway. The bridges and culverts washed away 
the previous year were replaced and the line placed in a sound 
condition. The traffic improved, but the short length of the line 
and its high cost counteracted its paying powers. The suit 
of Bray v* the Scirnle Company, commenced nearly eight 
years ago, till continued and expenses to the amount of 27,000/.. 
had already been incurred by the company. The Indus,Flolil- 
l.;t was augmented by 4 new steamers and the Floating dock 
«“!■’ Kotrec was finished and sent out. The flotilla con¬ 
sisted of Ifi steamers, including three tugs and 27 barges. 
The length of die Punjab lino was reduced from 253 to 246 
miles, in consequence of an alteration in the route of the branch 
Multan to the Indus rendei ••{ i sary l• nilting 
°f the river bank. The traffic was developing very slowly, 
he expenses bore a high proportion to the receipts. The 
h>r the most port, was of a local character. Fifty-four 
out of the 320 which constitute the Delhi railway, were. 
<hn ( jii'r the year; one section of 28 miles at the Delhi end, 

, ii Meerut and Ghapee&bad, where the junction is formed 
the Last Indian Railway, and one of 20 miles at the Um~ 
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ntsir extremity, extending from that place to the river Boas. 
The works on tlic remaining portion of the line were proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily, and some of the bridges were advancing to¬ 
wards completion. The traffic had been very limited, and on 
the Meerut and Delhi section was for a short time interrupted 
by damage done to the works by the severe floods of last season. 
The extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to Goalundo was 
being vigorously prosecuted. Floods caused considerable damage to 
some of the open portions of the line, and the traffic was inter¬ 
rupted for a few weeks. The Calcutta and South Eastern line 
was transferred from the Company to Government, the dividend 
of the shareholders being imperilled by the continued deficits 
in the revenue. The capital was returned to the shareholders 
on the 1st April 1868 without deduction and with interest 
up to that date. The Great Southern Railway Company’s ex¬ 
tension to Errode, whore a junction is formed with the Mad¬ 
ras railway, was opened for traffic on 1st January 1808. Its total 
length, from Negapatam to Errode, was 166J miles, and it had 
been constructed for the same moderate cost as the first poition, 
viz., about 10,000/. per mile. Surveys were being made, with 
the view to its further extension in a southerly direction to the 
port of Tuticorin. The proceedings of the'Oudli and Rohilcund 
Railway wore almost purely preliminary. 

Railway Staff. —The European and East Indian staff em¬ 
ployed on all the lines, except those on the Bombay side, number¬ 
ed *3,051, of whom 101 were employed in the Agents’Depart¬ 
ments, 52 in the Account. Departments, 45 in the Audit Depart¬ 
ments, 0 in Printing and Stationery Offices, 89 in Store Depart¬ 
ments! 826 in the Traffic, 802 in "the Engineering, 179 in the 
Carriage and Waggon, 1,228 in the Locomotive and 100 in the 
Telegraph Departments. The Native employes aggregated 30 048 
making a total of 39,099 Railway servants on the non-Bombay 
lines. The casualties among Europeans during the half-year ending 
dune 30 1807, were 3,285 and among East Indians 1,524. The 
India©. Rahway Company established a Savings Bank 
ibr the use of if* servants ii which 345 d >rs had placed 
sums amounting to (8 * 49/. 

A ccidclit *.—During 1807 there were several severe acci¬ 
dents. On the 26th June a terrible one occurred on the Great 
Indian Penimula Railway at Numborah, 10 miles from 
Bla ».sa will and 288 miles from Bombay. An extraordina¬ 
ry i ia d undermined an embankment, and made a fis- 

sure in it, shortly Wore a train came up. The engine 
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passed ovei the gap, over which the rails had remained; hut the 
train, consisting of one first, two second, and three third class car¬ 
riages, went into the abyss. Eleven people were killed and 
twenty injured. Another occurred on the same line on the 29th 
August, two or three miles from Lanowlie above (lieBhoreGhat 
incline. It was caused by a runaway engine coming into collision 
with a passenger train. Mr. Howard, the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, was killed on the spot. Several people were injur¬ 
ed. Twelve passengers were killed and 25 injured on all the lines 
from causes beyond their control ; 6 were killed and 8 injured by 
their own misconduct and incaution ; 18 Railway men were killed 
by accident and 48 injured, and 78 were killed and 94 injured from 
their own misconduct or carelessness ; 2 persons were killed and 
one injured at crossings and 4(3 trespassers were killed and 13 in¬ 
jured. Twenty-eight persons were killed and 26 were injured 
from miscellaneous causes. 


.[lie amount of fuel sent from England is shown below. A pa¬ 
tent- fuel was tried, and the reports were favourable as to its suit¬ 
ableness for locomotive purposes. The cost of coal at Bombay 
was very much enhanced. Australian coal was supplied at Bom¬ 
bay at oOs. a ton :— 
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Strength oj the Army. 

New Projects, 

Tlio following new projects have been brought under notice, 
viz. ; a continuation of the present line from Bombay, via Surat 
and Baroda, to Delhi and Agra, and a branch also to Kattiawar ; 
a lino along the valley of the Indus to connect the present 
Sonde Railway at Kotree with the Punjab line at Mooltan ; a 
line from Lahore to the North-west frontier at Peshawur; an 
extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to Darjeeling on the 
one side, and Assam on the other ; the extension of the Madras 
Railway to connect its south-west line with Cochin as a western 
terminus; the carrying out of the original design for the Great 
Southern Railway by extending it from Caroor or Trichinopolv 
through Madura or Tinnevelly to Tuticorin ; a third line to con¬ 
nect the North-east and South-east lines of the Great Indian 
eninsula Railway ; the construction of a bridge over the Hoogh- 
iv at Calcutta, connecting the East Indian and the Eastern Bon- 
ga! Railways, and a Railway from Rangoon to Prome. 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE ARMY AND.MARINE. 


Strength. 

Till. 'jjrr.U cc .^(rengtli ot the Army in India as it stood on the 
1st April l x()7 was 190,957; ot' this number 64,109 were Euro- 
peons'" and 120.84S were Natives. The military force of Bengal 

A 1i .irlianientary return shows the numbers, officers ami men, servin - iu 
the ) .rit.su A run, m i lie lost nine years. In 185:) the number of the r.~u- 

ms u-‘Ci^?fir n ! ;U w^ ? tUler >'- engtn-ws, sapo rs, miner .-was 
■“ }' '' f ! u : ' olunteors, and tnrolled pensioners brou'dit the total 

a.nm " ; ’ V '. 1 U> f -' ’. e rc «" lar anu y increased to 228,791, and t ha lap' „ 

VJ. h l’ U V 0 ' 'dunteei force brought the total nuraher up to 403 511 in 
If 1 11 regular army numbered 227,01.5, and a further addition to the 4ln 
te^ InamoUt the tiual to 453,672. In 1862 the numbers were 215879 d 

Op 7to ; Ul , 'f-Aa’t 1 : in lm > 215,975 and 580.05S ; in Is. 5 

army and 518,770 total, inchnling AJi lit i a , 

iso,;. 204,029 in 1867. Th. ,dirtril H tan ft' h 

to I860; I 

14,814,0581. in 1864 , I4.34S. 1471. in i860 ; 1!,888,479''m im ' ' 
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amounted to life,505. men; of Madras to 47,054 ; and of Bombay 
to 37,798 men. The total strength of tile army in British In¬ 
dia during the year 1806 consisted of GO,814 Europeans, and 
117,095 natives. The staff and staff corps consisted of 1,3G6 
Europeans; the Engineers, sappers, and miners, of 373 Euro¬ 
peans and 2,794 natives; the Artillery, horse and foot, of 12,299 
Europeans and 1,891 natives; the Cavalry, of 6,050 Europeans 
and 18,779 natives ; the Infantry of 45,916 Europeans and 93,631 
natives; and the invalids, veterans, and warrant officers, of 810 
Europeans; the medical establishment being included in each 
arm of the service. Of these total numbers 38,992 Europeans 
and 43,394 natives were stationed in Bengal, 14,184 Europeans 
and 46,435 natives in Madras, and 13,638 Europeans and 27,266 
natives in Bombay, those stationed in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab being included ip the Presidency of 
Bengal. The following statement exhibits the sickness and 
mortality among European and Native troops in British In¬ 
dia during the year ended 31st December 1866, as compared 
with the similar period of 1865. The contrast appears very fa¬ 
vourable, inasmuch as fewer Europeans were received into the 
hospitals, and there was a decrease in the number of deaths dur¬ 
ing the past year. Among the Native troops also, while the 
average strength was greater, yet the number of those admitted 
into hospitals, and of those who died, was considerably less than 
in the previous year. 


Europeans. 

— 

1 

1865. | 

1866. 

1 Average strength 
. Admissions into hospital 
, Deaths 

Invalided ... 

• • • i 

64,405 

102,619 

1,585 

2,804 

59.941 

83,128 

1,074 

2,128 

.Natives. 




1 A verage strength 
j Admissions into hospital 

Deaths 

! Invalided ... 


94,386 
116,666 
1,866 . 
2,108 

99,036 
104,666 
1,146 
1,778 J 
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important source of expense is to Le found in the consti¬ 
tution of the Staff Corps, in which, owing to the gradually in¬ 
creasing proportion of the higher grades, the cost is becoming 
larger every year. The following Statement exhibits the pro¬ 
gressive change in the proportions of the several grades since 
from the commencement of the organization of the Corps the 
year following:— 


Statement, shotting the Number of Officers of each Grade in the Staff 
Corps of the Three Presidencies on the 1st January of the under- 
mentioned Years. 
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Es. 

/ Lieutenant Colonels 

15 

6 

10 

31 


1862 J Ma J ors . 

170 

92 

51 

313 


\ Captains ... 

207 

170 

121 

588 


( Lieutenants *... 

210 

95 

101 

406 


Total 

002 

303 

283 

1.338 

64,54,550 

( Lieutenant Colonels 

16 

i 7 

10 

32 


11863.1 Majors. 

182 

106 

73 

361 


\ Captains ... 

294 j 

174 

; no 

587 


1 Lieutenants 

199 ] 

89 

101 

389 


Total 

090 

376 

303 

1,369 

67,83,092 

j Lieutenant Colonels 

43 

35 

24 

102 


1804 ) ^ la j 01 > ••• 

193 

100 

04 

357 


\ Captains ... 

270 

160 

121 

551 


V Lieutenants 

168 

51 

80 

305 


Total 

074 

346 

295 

1,315 

70,58,580 
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2 

/ Lieutenant Colonels 

53 

. 44 

1 

28 

125 

Es. 

10 ^ ) Majors ... 

186y -) Captains. 

219 

105 

69 

393 j 


237 

154 

129 

520 


V Lieutenants 

164 

68 

133 

3G5 

. 

* 

i 

Total 

(173 

| 

371 

359 

1,403 

,75,87,300 

/Lieutenant Colonels 

i 71 

55 

38 

164 


1C06 'J Captains ... 

240 

113 

68 

421 


216 

155 

134 

505 


Lieutenants 

j 190 

i 

77 

130 

397 


Total 

! 717 

400 

370 

1,487 

82,09,440 


The proportion of field officers to captains and subalterns has 
risen in four years from 84§ to 64j per cent., and the cost of the 
Corps has increased by more than 17J lakhs of rupees, and this 
must go on increasing annually. The full effect is not yet mani¬ 
fested in the Estimates, as the increase is compensated by the 
reduction in the number of officers on the General List, includ¬ 
ing those on the old cadres, who are gradually being absorbed, 
but when these are all gone, and the places of those employed 
are taken by staff corps officers, the cost of an unlimited propor¬ 
tion of field officers must be seriously felt. 

The following Tabular Statements exhibit the gradual de¬ 
crease in the number of Local and General List Officers, during 
file years from the beginning of 1862 to 1<§GG^ in the two Anns 
of Infantry and Cavalry. It, amounted to 667 officers,-at a cost, ' 
taking-their Indian pay and allowances, of 17,92/18] rupeek:— C 
\ \ v \ \ s \ y \ \ \ s 
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.Vtateuient, shot ring the Xtinier of General List Infantry Officers, tnelUilnig the Cadre?, oj Old 
C.j-spt in the Three Presidencies, on the Ut January oj the undermentioned lean'. 


1862 


Lieutenant Colonels 

Majors 

Captains 

Lieutenants... 

Ensigns 


Total ... 

f Lieutenant Colonels 
| Majors 
18G3 -j Captains 

| Lieutenants... 

I Ensigns 

Total ... 

f Lieutenant Colonels 
I Majors 

1864 \ Captains 
Lieutenants... 
Ensigns 

Total ... 

Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors 

1865 | Captains 

| Lieutenants .. 
[Ensigns 

Total. 

( Lieutenant Colonels 
| Majors 
186G -J Captains 

j Lieutenants... 

: Ensigns . 

Total . 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Total 

Cost per 

Annum. 

i 

48 

33 

22 

| 

103 

m. 

42 j 

36 

16 

94 

. 

198 i 

212 

108 | 

518 


542 

396 

278 

1,216 

. 

81 

122 

77 

280 

. i 

911 

799 

501 

2,211 

91,74.035 

47 

3'4 

21 

102 

1 

45 

38 

16 

99 


197 

200 

99 

490 


547 

428 

196 

1,171 


62 

70 

46 

178 


898 

770 

378 

2,046 

87,12,565 

48 

33 

19 

100 


45 

37 

16 

98 


192 

196 

99 j 

487 

1 

552 

441 

201 

1,194 


12 

29 

23 

64 

i 

. ... | 

849 

736 

358 

1,943 

84,26,891 

63 

43 

27 

133 

l , 

i r * ■ * 

35 

33 

20 

88' 


192 

195 

86 

473 


514 

408 

143 

1,065 

.* 

804 

679 

276 

1,759 

[81,18,189 

59 

43 

1 26 

128 

1 

34 

i 32 

21 

87 

. 

184 

183 

73 

440 


433 

j 362 

••• 

123 

, ... 

925 

| * 

1 . 

. 712 

620 

248 

1,580 

1 ’ 

74,51,160 
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Xomiucd and Actual Strength. 

Oi the 1,802 General List Officers, 953 were employed with Native 
Regiments, or on the Civil or Military Staff, 350 were in Europe, 
and 499 were doing general duty. When these are all absorbed! 
an addition to the Staff Corps of at least 1,000 officers will be 
requisite. Another considerable item of expenditure, and one 
that can scarcely be considered necessary with so liberal a 
proportion of officers, is the number of seconded officers in the 
Royal Artillery. The number for India was 7 colonels, 12 
lieutenant colonels, 18 captains, 14 second captains, and 3 
lieutenants. The aggregate amount of the pay and Indian al¬ 
lowances of these officers was 4,21,060 rupees per annum; about 
equal to the cost of three field batteries. It is true that some 
are paid in other departments, and some of those in the Military 
Department receive consolidated salaries, so that the officers ac¬ 
tually seconded do not themselves constitute so large a military 
i liaige , but the officers promoted to fill their vacancies ecus > 
this additional amount to fall on the Military Department. 

In a letter from the Adjutant General of the Indian Army to 
the Military Secretary to the Government of India, dated 18th 
March 1867, His Excellency Sir William Mansfield discussed 
the possibility of reducing the Army in India. The British 
army in India, taken as a whole, numbers about 61,000 men. 
Ibis figure includes the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and private soldiers of the British corps, and the British of- 
ficers in military service on the staff and with Native corps 
1 he Native force, including the armies under the three Corn- 
manders-m-Ohief and the forces under the several Govern¬ 
ments. amounts to about 122,000 men. Thus in all w< have a 
mixed force of about 183,000 men, there being two natives to 
one British soldier. The gross nominal strength, or the sanc¬ 
tum d establishment of British non-commissioned officers tod 
private soldiers, is 61,257. The nominal establishment is never 
permitted to be exceeded, under the orders of the Secretary 
of State for India This being so, the practical consequence 
is obvious, the real or actual strength is never equal to nominal 
strength in an array winch, serving at a distance from Eutrland 
receives its recruits but once a year. The causes of decease’ 
namely, death, invaliding, and discharge, are constant, and the 
results appear in the Returns from month to month Con 
sequent.ly, with rare exceptions, Her Majesty’s regim'ent • in 
unha are always more or less incomplete in numbers, or in other 
wore., below their nominal •Strength. This is even seen in the 
regiments just amvcd lrom England, and notably so in the ease 
oi there who came in 1860-6, year, some of them beinganmn-the 
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weakest corps now in India. It is therefore perfectly safe 
on an average of months, to reckon the actual strength of 
Hie British Aiyny in* India at about six per cent, below the 
nominal or sanctioned establishment. The result is, that the 
figure 61,000 is found sufficient to represent the average or 
actual strength of the British forces proper in India through¬ 
out the v *ar, the same including the officers with native corps 
and on the staff, as well as those serving with British regiments. 
Jn the year before the war of the mutiny, which was also a year 
of peace, the forces stood as follows:— 


British force about 
Native force in Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, 
about 

Dir to in Madras 
Ditto in Bombay 


45,000 men, including all officers 
with British and 
Native regiments. 


100,000 

57,265 

38,850 


301,115 

Consequently there has been a gross diminution of armed men 
in the peace establishment of India, if the years 1850 and 1867 
be compared, amounting to about 118,000 men. If we decom¬ 
pose the items, we find on the other hand, that there is an actual 
increase on the establishment of 10,000 men, while the Native 
establish merit is diminished by 134,000 men. In other words, 
the increase of 16,000 British soldiers in placed against a de¬ 
crease of 134,000 Natives. 

Consider the area which is thus guarded by an army of 
about 183,000 men, and the conditions under which the troops 
are posted. Peshawur is in the 71st degree of east longi¬ 
tude, whereas Debroghur, which is a military station also, on 
the confines of Assam, is in the 95th degree of east longi¬ 
tude. Again, Peshawur is in the 34th degree of north lati¬ 
tude, and Cane Comorin is in the 8th degree of north lati¬ 
tude. In addition to the area thus roughly illustrated. 1 lie 
Indian aimies provide garrisons for the provinces lately wrested 
from Burundi, as also a garrison for the important post of 
Aden, on the coast of Arabia. If we consider the conditions 
under which the army is posted, the most remarkable Fact, of 
frontiers and distances present themselves. Thus, on the west 
and' north-west, .stretching from Beloochistan in the south to 
Peshawur and Huzaruh in the north, along-the entire length of 
the Indus, our outlying regiments, including the force at Jacob- 
ft had, the several station- own pic ! • y the Punjab force, and 
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Our Military Position on the Frontier. 
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great garrison of Peshawur, are constantly fronting hostile 
tribes, which, but for the presence of those troops, would harry 
our territories without ceasing. There cannot he a doubt that 
any native power holding such a frontier would employ at least 
100,000 men for the purpose, whereas the work is done by out- 
soldiers in numbers not'much exceeding 20.000. made 


follows:— 


up as 


Tlie Garrison of Pcshawur 
The Punjab Force 
The Sind Horse 

The 30th Native Infantry, Bombay Army 
Total ... . 


0,703 
11,912 
J ,506 
708 
_ 

20,889 


The out-posts thus described find their supports at lorm dis- 
tahces, at Rawul Pindee in the North, at Mooltan iu the South 
ot the Punjab, and at Hyderabad and Kurrachee in Sind. 
Besides the mountain tribes, we have to consider the «emi 
hostile Government of Affghanistan,’ that country from which 
mu e proceeded the numerous Mahomedan invasions of India 
His Excellency is confident that the Government of India will 
agree m his opinion, that any relaxation of grasp of our frontiers 
on the North-West would he followed by inroads from \ff- 
ghamstan, the Government of India being thus landed in an 
Atglmn war, which would compel it, however pacifically in 
dtn,,l, ultimately to undertake the permanent'occupation of 
A ffghamstan. Sir William Mansfield inclines strongly to the be- 
hei, that when we consider the manner in which we maintain 
the security of our North-West frontier and the necessary ,m,- 
ports we are not merely preserving order in a necentiv con¬ 
quered country tilled with a warlike population.' we am- not 
solely keeping the police of a rugged mountainous frontier aloin- 
which every man is a warrior from his youth, but we are 
also -staving oft foreign war, which, if it ever breaks out'in 
that .direction, can hardly fail to lead. To territorial extension 
in an' uncivilized and poor country, the latter beim- a , l x 
cellency understands, entirely opposed to the cxistmg policy of 
Her .Majesty s Government * ^ * 1 

The Northern frontier which looks more especially to the km- 
dom of Nepabdoes not d,spay the warlike development which 
ahown above,,« igtomUa in the North-West/ Nwerthel^ 


if must be 
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cal change, rendering an armed attitude necessary on our part. 
In the meantime Nepal is watched from the military stations 
lying adjacent to the East India Railway and the Ganges, the 
forces in those stations maintaining the peace of the districts and 
the great cities of Hindustan, according to the object set forth 
by Government in its distribution of the troops. If we travel east¬ 
ward in the consideration of our frontier, whether with regard 
to Bhootan or to the wild tribes lying east and south of it, it has 
been found necessary, within the last two years, to place the Eas¬ 
tern frontier on a more military footing than had hither prevail¬ 
ed. This was a consequence not only of the disturbances of the 
Bliooteas, but also of the very unruly conduct of the tribes of the 
Kossyah Hills, and those lying North of t, e Brahmapootra. 
Our villagers in those distant but very exter. ive districts, are 
constantly exposed to raids and plundering, waile, on the other 
hand, our tea planters are spreading over the land. That fron¬ 
tier extends from Darjeeling to Debrogurh, a distance of not 
less than 700 miles as the crow flies. But with legard to ex¬ 
isting communications, a measurement of miles conveys no idee, 
of the distances and the difficulties to be overcome between the 
two points. Some five native regiments, with two batteries of 
native and Eurasian artillery possessing mountain guns, are em¬ 
ployed in all, in support of the frontier police, the details of 
the occupation of the frontier having been settled in 1866. 
The support of the frontier out-posts is in Calcutta itself, the 
communication being maintained by rail as far as Kooshteah, 
and then by the Brahmapootra. With the exception of the 
Peshawur Garrison and the supports at Mooltan and Ramil 
Pindec, the British troops proper are not employed in the system 
of frontier defence unless war actually breaks out. The natives 
are used for this purpose alone, because they are more fit for 
it, and are less liable to suffer from necessary exposure, 

I lie t roops stationed in Burmah are required,not only forthe sup¬ 
port ol the British Government in the provinces themselves, but 
abo to hold a check on the Court of Mandalay, and prevent the re¬ 
currence of a Burmese war. Although small in numbers, the forces 
under the Chiel Commissioner of Burmah operate on the mind of 
Mandalav as the garrisons of Peshawur and Rawul Pindee on the 
Ameer o. abu . Before the conquest of the Punjab, the provinces 
oi Bengal and the North-West were held as strongly by British 
troops as they arc in the present day. Thus, 25 years ago there 
was a strong British force at Calcutta and Dum-Dum, British 
troops occupied berhainpore, Din; gore, Ghazeepore, Allahabad, 
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T&Mipore, Agra and Meerut, in large portions of all the amis. 
"Subsequently to the annexation of the Punjab, some of these 
stations ceased to have any British troops, whilst the garrisons.of 
all were greatly weakened. The head quarters of the artillery 
quitted Dum-Dum; Berhampore, Ghazeepore, and Allahabad 
were left without British troops; the Regiment of British Dra¬ 
goons left Cawnpore; Meerut was reduced by one British regi¬ 
ment. Afterwards, when Oude was annexed, Cawnpore, instead of 
having 2,500 British troops as it had in former days, was 
reduced to four companies of British infantry. Oude, though an¬ 
nexed, received the head quarters aud six companies of a British 
regiment in all 

Without venturing to describe the causes which led to 
the imnuiection and mutiny of 1857, it is clear to his Ex¬ 
cellency that what had been considered the necessary means of 
demonstration till 1846 of British strength proper, in the North- 
Western provinces and Behar, ceased to be so considered after 
that year, the climax of the change of policy in the maintenance of 
a due proportion of British soldiers, with the large force of Native 
regiments in Oude and the old provinces, having been readied 
subsequently to the annexation of the former. His Excellency 
cannot believe, with the recent experience of the difficulties of 
1857-58-56, that any thinking statesman could possibly revert to 
the military policy of the year preceding the mutiny. For that 
policy trusted to an occupation oi ludia by means of an enor¬ 
mous Native army, without a sufficient demonstration of British 
forces proper, by which the people in certain vast and warlike 
districts could be reminded of the existence of British’ power. 

In support of the above, his Excellency would briefly recapitu¬ 
late the additional British forces thus distributed in great cities 
and countries, which, under the old and now broken up system 
were entrusted to Native troops. Hazarcebash and Fwn 



two regum-uls bntisli mtantry, and one of British cavalry • Jhuiwi 
cue regimeut of British infantry, the regiment there 'station- 
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l lilt lately to go to Nowgong ; Nagode, Jubbulpore and 
Saugor two regiments British infantry; Nusseerabad one regi- 
nu*iit British infantry; Neeinuch one wing British infantry; 
Mhow one regiment British cavalry and one ot British infantry. 
Yet after all what does the addition amount to ? Four regiments 
of cavalry and 16 regiments of-infantry, the establishment of the 
individual regiments being now much less than in the former times. 
It is to be recollected that ten British regiments now, accord¬ 
ing to present strength, are not more than equal to eight regi¬ 
ments of the strength allowed to a British corps before the two 
last reductions in the rank and file. It is therefore certain that, 
in the two minor presidencies, the European force is not greater 
than it was before the mutinies. 


Sir William Mansfield therefore thinks that a case is made 
out, which entirely bars the entertainment of the notion that 
the army in India, whether European or native, admits of 
any considerable reduction. On the contrary, Sir William 
Mansfield cannot divest himself of the strong opinion, that 
it is one of the most extraordinary facts in the history of 
modern administration and politics, that it should be possible to 
hold the vast area of India, with all the frontier requirements, 
and to preserve the most absolute internal tranquillity not only 
in our own territories, but among our dependent allies, by such a 
body as 183,000 men, of whom one-third only is recruited in the 
foreign country which effected the conquest. Such results of di¬ 
minished military numbers in the occupation of India were im¬ 
possible in former days. They have only become practicable in 
consequence of an improved communication of the rivers and 
coasts by means of steam-vessels, and through the completion of 
a. large railway system. But for the latter, we must have still 
maintained a native force of considerable dimensions, not equal 
to that organized in 1856, but far larger than what is now found 
to suffice. The character of the facts and the truth of the argu¬ 
ment arc displayed still more clearly, when it is recollected, that 
in addition to the maintenance of order amongst our own sub¬ 
jects, and on our frontier, we have to watch with a careful eye 
the limited sovereignties of the numerous native states, many of 
which have armed bodies at their disposal, and would be hostile 
if they dared, and all of which require to be awed into good be¬ 
haviour. It is to be observed that the notion of good behaviour 
of the native states and governments include not only absti- 
ocuce from offence against us, but from internecine war between 
iheinsclves. As Was .>»■<..n in the north in Behar, tlie Iloab and 





liohilcund, iu 1857, so was it remarked in the southern Mahrat- 
ta country in the south of India, at the same time; that the mili¬ 
tary spirit of the people is Dot dead, and that it requires hut op¬ 
portunity to Maze up and he extremely dangerous. The like 
will hardly he denied with respect to the Punjab, which was re¬ 
cently conquered, which is ready to furnish soldiers for all India, 
and whose late military traditions must still afford the themes 
of conversation in every village. 

During the last 25 years, we have had frequent wars in China 
and a war with Persia. We cannot be certain that similar 
exigencies may not arise again, thus causing demands on 
the forces of the two southern presidencies, at very short no¬ 
tice. The Bengal army, if required to furnish native regi¬ 
ments for foreign service, would certainly be obliged to raise 
men. It is for Government to decide which is the more po¬ 
litic, viz., to trust to what the future may bring forth, aud 
to cut down the two armies of Madras and Bombay to such 
an extent as has been suggested as possible, no reserve being- 
left for contingencies ; or to continue to act on the views which 
were believed to be sound in 1863. His Excellency would be inclin¬ 
ed to recommend the preservation of the existing establishment, 
but that one regiment from the Bombay Presidency be offered 
to the Secretaries of State for War and the Colonies for service 
at Hong Kong, and that it be suggested that, instead of raising 
new troops for the Straits Settlements, the Madras Govern¬ 
ments should be invited to find what may be required for Singa¬ 
pore and Penang, according to the practice hitherto observed, 
the expense of these corps being borne by the respective Colonies 
while employed under Colonial Government. 


Cost. 

In the year ending 31st March 1867 the military charges in 
India amounted to £12,440,383. The military expenditure in 
England on account of India was £3,385,408 making the total 
military expenditure £15,825,791. 

The details ot the charges in India are ;— 





-—- 

Army. 

Govt, of 
India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


L—Executive Services. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Army and Garrison Staff 

227,264 

115,513 

123,054 


Administrative Staff 

01,662 

47,879 

48,073 


Regimental Pay and Al- 





lowances ... 

3,612,018 

1,442,684 

1,240,204 


Commissariat 

1,429,635 

586,103 

549,990 


Stud and Remount 

166,777 

30.750 

7,458 


Clothing 

69,099 

17,871 

28,145 


Barrack 

193,214 

46,743 

77,085 


Martial Law 

16,766 

12,856 

8,586 


Medical 

201,936 

96,383 

94,744 


Ordnance 

195,002 

107,298 

117,559 


Ecclesiastical 

12,215 

4,444 

4,611 


Education ... 

35,652 

2,019 

9,104 


Sea Transport 

154,772 

56.468 

84.398 


Miscellaneous 

91,389 

235,615 

143,811 


Volunteer Corps 

1,472 

2,701 

20 


II.—Non-Effective Ser¬ 





vices. 





Rewards 

11,324 

4,517 

2,448 


Retired Officers 

5,283 

9,372 

2,013 


Pensions to Oilicers 

194,024 

249,144 

95,466 


Pensions to Widows and 





Orphans ... 

3,706 

3,118 

2,283 


Civil Pensions and Gratui¬ 





ties 

6,568 

5,321 

4,754 


Total Army charges in 





India ... 

6,719,7783,076,799 

2,643,806 

12,410,383 


Tim details of the military charges in England, during the six 
years ending 1860-07, have been 
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Its Cost iii England. 
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Army. 

. 

1861-62. 

1802-63. 

1863-64. 

1864*05. 

1S65-66. 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

Months. 

Effective— 

'.£ 

£ 

.£ ' 

c—:-■ - 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Military College at Addis- 
combo 

16,060 




.... 


Expenses for education of 
Officers and for pay and 
passage of Officers under 
instruction .. 


7,402 

12,231 

9,914 

^ -18,913 


Passage of Officers and 
Troops 

162,193 

139,709 

171,357 

132,214 

280,417 

1.72,901 

Recruiting Charges, <fcc... 

24,547 




Furlough Allowances 
Payments to the Imperial 
Government for troops 

199,620 

172,938 

161,410 
550,000 1 

169,4i 3 

199,032 

213,675 



serving in India 

1,104,013 

675,465 


805,000 

Clf.,000 

075,000 

Indian Overland Troop 


Transport Service 



. 


. 

3,8S"> 

Stores 




. 


556,062 

Miscellaneous ... 

21.894 

17,952 

12,894 

6,040 

3,177 

40,413 

Total Effective 

1,518.357 

1,013,526 

910,892 

1,171,620 

1,146,674 

1,768,933 

On account of contracts 
for construction of In¬ 





I 

1 


dian Troop transports . 


. 

. 


177,021 

669,627 

Grand Total Effective ... 

1,618,357 

1,013,526 

910,892 

1,171,620 

1,323,595 

2,336.503 

Non-Effective— 


» 





Itetiied pay including 
Colonels* allowance 




775,209 

761,021 


6C3,6G3 

1 794,433 

768,073 

747,202 

Pensions—Lord Clive’s 

Fund 

127.782 

103,77c 

I 151,971 

127,759 

125,191 

91,583 

Payments to the Imperial 
Government on account 





of retired pay, Ac., 







for troops serving or 
having served in India 
Gratuities to families oJ 
Officers killed in action 

230,000 

233,00( 

) 245,000 

217,7o< 

) 222,5<K 

) 210,000 

f 

.... 

. 

35i 

1 35f 


Total Non-Effective .. 

. 1,021,415 

1,131,21 

1 1,165,013 

1,121,06; 

3 1,109,37! 

3 1,048,845 

Total Effective 

. 1,518,367 

1,013,521 

3 910,893 

1,171,621 

3 1,823,59, 

3 2,336,503 

Total Military 

. 2,539,802 

2,144,73' 

7 2,075,965 

2,292,68 

* 2,432,96: 

3 3,385,403 


The English Army. 

With a view to improve the condition of non-eoimmssioiii <1 
officers and soldiers ot the British Army liable to serve in hi I 
parts of the world, a Royal warrant was issued in June lb 7. 
bv which an increase ot twopence a day was granted to tin' •, 
several rates of daily pay assigned by the warrant of Fohrnary 
1866; and an additional penny a day was at the same time 
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The Army. 
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•anted to all men who shall have completed a lirst period of 
service, as a special inducement to soldiers to re-engage for a 
further period of service, and towards encouraging recruiting ge¬ 
nerally in the Army. The rates of pay received hy British sol¬ 
diers serving in India, are higher than those granted to soldiers 
belonging to regiments in England ; but, in consideration of the 
great increase which has occurred of late years in the prices of 
many articles of consumption in India, Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, being desirous that soldiers serving in India should parti¬ 
cipate in the benefits conferred on their comrades serving else¬ 
where, issued instructions for an extension of similar privi¬ 
leges to regiments serving in that part of the world. The in¬ 
creased rates took effect from the 1st April 1867. In anticipa¬ 
tion of an early return to England, at the expiration of their 
period of service, of some of the new line regiments which had 
volunteered for general service at the time of the amalgamation 
of the Indian Army, and in the probable event of some of the 
officers of these non-purchasing regiments being desirous of con¬ 
tinuing their services in India by exchanging into other of the 
new line regiments, Her Majesty’s Government, in accordance 
with the sentiments of His Royal Highness, the Field Marshal 
Cominanding-in-Chief, resolved on rescinding the order under 
which forfeiture of all claims to Indian pensions was involved 
in exchanges between officers of these regiments. It was 
determined, on the strong recommendation of the Government 
of India, that in future the appointment of Judge Advocate 
General in Bengal shall be held by a barrister,Who will be 
selected by the Secretary of State for this important office, with 
a salary sufficient to secure the services of a gentleman of high 
professional character and attainments. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment built five large steamers for the Transport Service, three 
of which ply between Suez and Bombay, and two for the European 
Mde oi the Isthmus between England and Alexandria. All the 
vessels have been commissioned, officered, and manned on the 
looting of the Royal Navy, and under the control of the Ad- 

IM11 ' ty r hi <mlev t0 S ive ful] employment to these vessels, those 
on the liiiiropran side of Egypt will be at the disposal of the Ad¬ 
miralty during two-fifths of the year,and for three-fifths of the 
ye;,r the steamers employ d on the other side will be at the dis- 
po.^a oj lie Government of India. None but officers and others 
ent tied to passages at the public expense are to he admitted as 

pa X TT r:,i ; : 'i> Troop 81 , ipsfastW 

; .re entitled,', v.htle. employed in the eonvovat.ee of troops hi 
two n this country India. This eavice commenced its 



operations m September 1867. Employment has been found 
tor the wives of soldiers in making up clothing, whereby they 
are enabled to earn from 9 d. to Is. a day. The d'ollowin« de¬ 
cisions affecting the interests of subscribers to the several Indian 
Military Funds, which were transferred to the Government in 
September 1866, were passed during 1866-67. On the 
absorption ^ of the estimated surplus balance of the Madras 
Military Fund, the subjoined concessions were granted to sub¬ 
scribers and annuitants, viz.The reduction of the extra dona¬ 
tion for daughters, irom Rupees 282 to Rupees 200; the re¬ 
duction to bachelor’s rates of the donations of widowers with 
oftspiing ; the abolition of all demands on account of minimum ; 
the reversion of daughters, born subsequently to 7th June 1867, 
to their pensions, on becoming widows; and the addition of 
8 per cent, to the pensions of widows. The benefit conceded to 
officers transferred from the Indian to the British Military 
Foiecs, ol continuing to subscribe at English or Indian rates 
according to receipt of pay, was extended to officers resi-w- 
xng the Indian Service in order to take up paymastershlps 
in the British Army. The douation in the rank of Colonel was 
not to be demanded from officers of the Staff Corps, in which 
substanti ve rank of Colonel does not exist, until they are in r „- 
ceipt of Colonels’ allowances. Colonels of artillery and engineers 
holding the substantive rank aforesaid are. not to be affected 
by this decision. The trausfer of the Bengal Medical Retirin' 1 
Fund, under Act 29 Yict. e. 18., was effected in India and in 

England on the 1st March 1868 ; and arrangements were made 

tor the transfer of the Bombay Medical Retiring Fund on the 
1st May 1868. 


In HScngal, 

Sickness and Mortality ,—The strength of the British Troops 
in the Bengal Presidency during the year I860 averaged 35,018 
showing a reduction of more than two thousaud men on the ave¬ 
rage of the year previous. Of this number, 2,033 were on an 
average in hospital every day of the year, or a ratio of 581 per 
1,000. I he highest proportion of sick occurred in the month of 
September, when it amounted to 698, and the lowest in De-em¬ 
ber when it was 4 Ihe total admissions into hospital 
amounted to o*2,o80, or a ratio of 15017 per 1.000. The maxi¬ 
mum of admissions m arty one month took place in Mav ul.cn 
they reached 158 per 1 000, and the minimum in Februay vl.cn 
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they wore 911. The results of the past eight years may thus he 
summarized 


Her l,0OC of Average 
Strength. 

1859. 

i860. 

1S6}. 

1862. 

1863. 

i-— 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

! . . 

(Number daily siok, 
Number of adinis- 
! sions, ... 

90 

2,228 

84 

2,05t 

82 

2,045 

76 

t,970 

69 

1,838 

62 

1,641 

GO 

1,605 

nr 

! *£ 

O 

►— Cfc 


The results show that the ratio of daily sick, and also of adims-: 
sions into hospital during i860, has been lower than that of any 
of the seven preceding years. In 1859 the proportion ol daily 
sick was 90, in 1866 it has been 58. In 1859 the admissions 
into hospital numbered 2,228 per 1,000, in 1866 they were only 
1,501. The difference in the health of the Army, which is inei- 
cated by these figures, is very marked. 

Seven hundred and four deaths occurred during the year, or 
a ratio of 2011 per ],Q00, a result more favourable than any 
which has yet been attained in this presidency. 


Deaths per 1,000 of 
Average Strength. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. | 1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. j 

In Hospital 

43 97 

| 35 64 

4477 

26-S-2 22-49 

19 69. 

! 23*06 

18*42-: 

Out of Hospital . 

1 38 

1 13 

1-16 

129, 2-59 

1-41 

1 18 

1 *69) 

| 

Total ... j 

1 

j 45 35 

36 77 

45*93 

25-11 25-08 

21 TO 

* 24 24 

1 

20-IP 


1 


The rmuximum number <• b irth* occurred in July and the mi¬ 
nimum in February* 


The comparative ratios of sickness and mortality according 
io PI'ooivx'*'* is c -een in the following table 
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DISEASES. 


Cholera 

•Small-pox 

** fever, Intermittent.. 

< |Fever, Remit I cut and Continued 

,c * (Apoplexy 

•Delirium Trcmend 
i Dysentery 
i Diarrhoea 
Hepatitis 
Spleen Disease 
Respiratory Disease** 

Thlhi-is Puliiionolifl 
Scurvy 
Rheumatism 
iVenereal Disease* 

•Eye Diseas e 3 
\becess and Ulcer 
\Y Guilds and Accident.* 

All other Causes 
Died «ut of Hospital 
L v * .1 m Camp at Agra 


\ 


I 


BENGAL PROFER. 


DINAPORF., BENARES. OUDE 
AND CAWNPORE. 


MEERUT AND ROHILCUND. 



,Average Strength 

2,075 Avernge Strength 

9,318 

Average Strength 

4.904 

r id - Sick p. ct. of strength 574 Daily Sick p. ct. of Strength (5*22 

Daily Sick p ct. of Strength 6*02 

jAdmitted p 

ct. of Strength 181*21’Admitted p 

ct. of Strength.. 14073 

Admitted p 

ct. of Strength.. 127*83 

! Died per 1000 of Strength— 

Died per 1000 of Strength 

Died per 1000 of Strength-- 

A. i rom Cholera 

103 

A. From cholera 

2*89 

A. From Cholera 

16 30 

1>. From all Causes 

. 28'02 

13. From all Causes 22-64 

13. From all Causes 

Admitted 
; per cent. 

Died per 
cent, of 

Died per 
1000 of 

Admitted i n . A 

P« cut. of; 

Died per 
1000 of 

Admitted 
j per cent. 

Died per 
cent, of 

Died per t 
1000 of 1 

of average 
j Strength. 

Admissions. 

average 

Strength. 

j average 
j Strength. 

Admissions. 

1 

average 

Strength. 

j of average 

1 Strength. 

Admissions. 

average 1 
Strength. , 

i -34 

£7 14 

103 

*47 

! Cl *37 

CT 

00 

•iid 

1 

1 




•13 

8-33 

11 

<, 12 

16 67 

i -20 j 

56*68 

f -51 

*96 

20-22 

; J. 1 -29 

65 

12*52 

1} « 

1 

9*63 

2*41 

10*65 

3*33 

11-62 * 

id , 

'39 

62 50 

2*41 

-30 

46*43 

l,*40 

*39 

36*84 

1*43 ! 

*49 



■43 

7*50 

*32 

•41 

1 10-00 

*41 l 

10*41 

3*24 

3*38 

6-24 

• 4-61 

2 36 

3-37 

3 03 

•82 ; 

]4'31 

'67 

96 

8-11 

03 

•43 

6*95 

• I 

1 ... : 

a-i9 

4*71 i 

3-86 

6.-41 

£19 

3 33 

6-26 

391 ! 

2 45 , 

53 | 

1 


•64 

i 


*66 

i 

! 

5*45 

6'20 

3 37 

6 33 

51 

32 

8-05 

1*62 ; 

1*22 

93 ; 

1 25 00 

. 241 

•89 

12 05 

107 

•80 

28-21 

2 3i 

•05 i 



*14 

15*38 

"22 

08 

^ *• 1 


771 

... 

A 


7-19 

A 


8 16 

A 


23*04 



30*63 | 

I 


21 -51 

I 


2*27 

8*91 

; -85 1 

j 

5 31 

I'll 

9*95 

f -50 

4"50 

2-58 

11 26 

1 ■ 37 

2 43 

9*11 


*06 

8-84 

1 

) 


9-97 

1 

; 

•41 ; 

22*76 ! 

) 

‘66 

- 1 1 

19-45 

1 61 

23 23 

1-23 i' 


... 1 








•82 

191 22 

... | 

£8 92 

140*73 


22-64 

127*85 

... | if* 30 
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DISEASES. 


(Ch^ora 
'Small-pox 
Fever, Intermittent 
Fever, Remittent aud Continued 
Apople?:y 
Delirium Tremcn3 
Dysentery 
Dianhcea 
Hepatitis 
Spleen Diseases . 

Respiratory Diseases 
Phthiils PulraonalLs 
Scurvy 
Rheumatism 
Venereal Diseases 
Eyo Diseases 
Abscess and Ulcer 
Wour I aidants 

All other Causes 
(Died out of Hospital 
Died in Camp at Agra 


AGRA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

; Avorago Strength ••• 4,314 

Daily Sick p. c-t. of Strength 7 67 

Admitted p. ct. of Strength .. 199*20 
Died per 10*0 of Strength— 
j A. From Cholera '23 

B. From all Causes 24*11 

PUNJAB. 

Average Strength ... 13,186 

Daily Sick p. et. of Strength 4*gn 

Admitted p. ct. of Strength.. 143 57 

Died per 10U0 of Strength — 

A. From Cholera 

B. From all Causes 14*41 

BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Average Strength 35,013 

Daily Sick p. ct. of Strength 0 81 

Admitted p. ct. of Stren^h.. 160*17 

Died per 1000 of Strength — 

A. From Cholera i -37 

B. Out of Hospital P69 

C. From all Causes ... 20*11 

Admitted 
por coufc. of 
average 
Strength. 

1 Died per 
cent, of 
Admissions. 

Died per 
1000 of 
average 
Strength. 

Admitted 
per cent, of 
avorago 
Strength. 

Died per 
cent, of 
Admissions. 

Died per 
1000 of 
avorago 
Strongth. 

Admitted 
percent of 
avorago 
Strength. 

Died per 
cent, of 
Admissions. 

Died per 
1000 of 
average 
Strength. 

*03 


*23 




*23 

60-00 

1*37 




*06 

25*00 

•15 

*08 

15*38 

11 

77*98 

1 *79 

:»94 

36*61 

j. *3g 

•23 

34*53 

l ' ’69 

•80 

9*7G 

) 

3*0i 

1518 


1*74 

12-31 


2*43 

*30 

8l*6l 

2*55 

*32 

38*10 

1*21 

*32 

48*67 

1-57 

*65 

k*;i 

*70 

*36 

10*42 

•38 

*43 

8*72 

•37 

4*47 

3*11 

1*39 

1 82 

5*83 

1*06 

4-02 

4-19 

1-69 

1.3*13 

*18 

*23 

7*56 

•70 

*53 

8’83 

•55 

•49 

5*15 

7*21 

3*71 

6 64 

3*30 

1’90 

6 07 

4*48 

2*71 

*65 



*71 



*65 



6*35 

1*83 

1*62 

9*45 

1*29 

1*21 

814 

l-«4 

1*23 

*63 

18*63 

1*10 

*71 

18*08 

1*29 

•88 

17*7* 

1-57 

*12 



*31 


*08 

•18 

4*61 

09 

0. *2 



8 12 



8-08 



30*98 

I 


15 08 



2177 

1 

i 


3‘31 
10*11 

j- *39 

2-09 

2 66 
9-99 

\ " t0 

2*59 

3*20 

10*13 

J- *65 

3’60 

10*13 

i 

*93 

10*61 

1 

•38 

982 


'40 

23*71 

) 


18*45 

) 


20-46 

) 




2*55 



1*67 



1*69 

1 199*26 


24*11 

143 57 


14 41 

IGO‘17 


2011 
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General Statistics of sickness and mortality according to 

stations are seen :— 


STATIONS. 


Fort William “ 

Dum-Dum 

Barrnckporo 

Berk am pore 

Darjeeling, Sinchal 

Darjeeling Depot 

Hazareebaugh 

Dinaporo 

Benares 

Azimghur 

Fyzabad 

Rae Bareilly 

Lucknow 

Soctanore 

Futtuhghur 

Cawnpore 

Allahabad 

Nagcde 

Shahjehnnporc 

Bareilly 

NyneeTal Depot 

Random* Depot 

Roorkce 

Moruiabad 

Meerut 

Delhi 

Muttra 

Agra 

Morar 

Gwalior Cit .lei 
Seeproe 

Jhausi 

Nowgong 

Sanger 

Jubbuipore 

Umballa 

Duy.haio 

Subatboo 

Kussowlie Depot 

Pbillour 

Jullundur 

Ferozcpore 

Mooltan 

Dem I .ruacl Khan 

Sealkote 

KAngro 

Dhurmsalk* Depot 
Umrltsur 
Fort Lahore 
Meoan Moor 
Rawnl Pindee 
Oarnpbellporo 
At took 

Nnndkote Depot 
Murree Depot 

Road making Dot aehmente, 

Murree nilla 
Rowshera 
Desha wur 



>10 o s ^ 

IBs S MSl-S £ 


low 


4-76 120*79, 
;*i8 246*62 
6*12 212*62 
3*0.1 140*46 
4*89 117*31 
14*14 113*13 
C\)3 181-39 
6*18 192 “* 


< • - 16 J.( $ 


7*33 131... 
5 *>G 118.68 
0*23: 93.00 
6*11,123.03 
6*83, 96.11 
•2*38 99.58 
5*29 113.05 
6-39 162 06 
4*46 119 50 
4*91 141*06 
4*50 85*33 
11-69 121*10 
10*63 105*35 
4-81! 94*75 

6*34 123*94 
6*06 137*79 
6-S4 14o*79 
€•92 lli*81 
7*29 159*98 
5.93 18*>*33 
7»17 j 1*21*08 
14.86,148*65 
7.36,183*27 
5.73 151*66 
10. <3 271 58 
8.141269*89 
4.24'120*83 
2.431 6l*0l! 
a 61,124-92 
6.67 9n-S3 
5.30 100.07 
3.97 U 3.OI 
r \9 \ 152.11 
3 63j 94 32 
1.89 45.28 
4.47 125.36 
4.00;lic.00 
12 81 142 *20 
4'08; 96*60 
6*03' 260*38 
0*30 169*18 
4*53 142*05 
4*08 114*29 
?*46 191*08 
>*5«;' 74-07 
^*33,111*22 


2*03 41-73 
®*80,2-8-23 
l *"9 166*03! 


2*94 


2*04 


16*13 


9*30 


4*20 


5*83 


l*UO 


13*91 
35*30 
42 03 
7*03 
8*14 
60*50 
17 37 
24*67 
23*26 


19-54 
9.98 
lo.l 
8.83 
29.7S 
16.99 
19.01 
9.90 
11.79 
8.23 
16 23 
16*04 
24 07 
7'04 
. 9*52 
20*32 
19*28 
24*95 
14*58 
13 *45 


7*19 
28*04 
23*42 
36 
10*60 
0*03 
6*04 
33 33 


1*37 

7*02 

3*03 


12*77 


91*74 

13*01 

17*24 

23-80 

10*06 

4*53 


65*56 

16*03 


3*13 
15 *3 
130* 


4 ’43 


!?*P5 

1 *09 

2*49 

2 *23i 


l*90 r 

4*95 


3*25 

2*19 


1*19 

5*26 


1 *94 
13 48 


3 GO 
10 42 
}'78| 
1*54 
2*83, 
3*16 


5*58 


2*42 

2*74 


•95 
1 01 
0 - 0 — 


6*37 


17*42 
39-71 
42*05 
7*63 
10-19 
50-50 
33*50 
29-1 
32 56 
6.85 
20.03 
12.47 
17.40 
6.83 
34.04 
15.99 
27.45 
14.85 
11 79 
8*28 
1943 
1604 
26*28 
7 *0-41 
10*711 
81*681 
19 2: 


16*52 

26*91 


10*79 

86*40 

30-20 

88*40 

13*42 

2*09 

6*64 

38*89 


1*37 
/ *02 
6*05 


15'51 


13 Cl 
17*21 
24*81 
11*07 
6*80 
6*37 
5 a 

16 D 


5*13 

15 ‘31 

DJ*U 
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Invalidin').—The loss of the English Army m Bengal by inva¬ 
liding was 1717 or 49 01 per thousand of strength. Adding this 
to the loss by death, we find the total loss to be 2,421 men 
or <!9'15 per 1,000 of average strength, 
a$(l invaliding wer6 :— 


The causes of death 



Cholera 
Variola 
MorbiUi 

Febris In ter mittens 
„ Rem it tens 
„ Continue 
Dysenteria Acuta 
,, Chronica 

Diarrhoea ... • 
Syphilis Secundaria 
Hydrophobia 
Scorbutus et Purpura 
Ebriositas 
Auoemia 
Anasarca 
Scirrhoma 
Scrofula 

Phthisis Pulmonalis 
Hemoptysis 
Tuberculosis Mesente 
rica 

Morbus Cox re 
Meningitis ... 

Myelitis 
Encephalitis 
Apoplexia et Insolatio 
Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens 
Epilepsia 
Tetanus 
Mania 

Dementia .. 
Pericarditis.. 

Morbus Cordis 
Aneuriima 
Laryngitis 
Bronchitis 

Pneutnonia 

Apoplexia Polmonum 
Pieuritis ••• 

Enopy erna 


:} 


1-57 


1 *37 Pleuritis Hydrothorax 
11 Gastritis 
Peritonitis ... 

Enteritis 
3*23|Colica 
| Ileus 
! Hernia 

1 Hepatitis Acuta 
*49 ,, Chronica 

Icterus (Acute Atrophy 
of Liver) . . 

Icterus 
OS Nephritis 
Ilaunaturia ... 

I Diabetes 

jStrictura Urethra 
Synovitis (death after 
amputation) 

Abscess (mesenteric) 
Tumour (nature not 
specified) ... 

Atrophy and Debility 
I Accident 
I Fracture of Skull 
1 *63 Concussion of Brain . 
Concussion of Spine . 
*37 j Asphyxia ... 

jRupture of Fatty Heart. 
„ Aorta 

,, Coronary Arbei 
Poisoning ... 

Drowning .... 

1 23 Suicide 
Murder 
Execution . 

Ratio per 1000 fotj 
Deaths from causesj 
123 not specially calculate, 
erl above 


2-71 


•20: 


1*69, 


2*40, 


20*11 
































In Bengal, 



Causes of Invalid- 
j in S- 

I 


Febris 
.Ophthalmia 
Erysipelas 
iDysenteria 
Diarrhoea 
'Ilheum .tismus 
!Syphilis Secundaria 
Bubo 

i&trictura Urethra; 
Ancemia 

Scirrhoma . . 

Abscessus Psoanus 
Scrofula 

(Phthisis Pulmonali9 
| Hemoptysis 
'Encephalitis 
Apoplcxia . . 

Paralysis ...j 

Insolatio 
Epilepsia 
Chorea 

(Paralysis Agitana... 

Stammering 

Cephaltea 

Neuralgia 

Amaurosis 

Ccecitas 

Otitis . . 

'Oyaecma 

Mania 

i Monomania 

Melancholia 

Dementia 

Morbus Cordis 

Aneuiisma .. | 

Falpiratio • | 

Varix 

'laryngitis .. ' 

i Bronchitis 
Pleuritis 

■ Pneumonia ..( 

i -A sthraa .1 

Tl 

higher th;m in 
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*8 *3 
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n 

7 

1 
1 

52 

20 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 
1 

75 


IS 

3 

30 

1 


11 

53 

7 

1 

17 

2 

10 

3 


o 

S a 

a a 


o ep 


Causes of Invalid - 


' *S 


S a 

a 


3*60 i 


10 


1 -23 < 


2’51 Pharyngitis 
*40 Gastritis 
...Dyspepsia 
/ o.WHamiorrhois 
) ~ (Hernia 
4’11 Fistula in Ano 
Splenitis 
Hepatitis 
Icterus 
Ascites 
Nephritis 
Hmmaturia 
Morbus Prostaticus 
Varicocele 
Orchitis 
Synovitis 
Arthritis 

Periostitis . ... 
Necrosis 
Caries 
Exostosis 
Phlegmon 
Abscess 
Ulcer 

Debility (worn out) 

' trophy of Limb ... 
Subluxation* 
Dislocation 
F raeturo 
Contusion 
Gunshot wound 
Amputation 
Cause not specified 
Ratio per 1000 for 
Invaliding from 
causes not speci¬ 
ally calculated 
j aoovc 

1 *85 


3*20 


0 


4 

127 

l 

3 

1 

11 

o 

T 

1 


to 

(3 


o 


£ 


608 1100 


0 03 


6*37 


49 04 


invaliding in 
any cf tin 


j 865 was 46 87, or 10 j#»r 1 0/>O 
provioil' four rear h i 1 


Invalided per 1000 of 

Strength._j 


















































The English Army. 


advanced nearly three per 1,000. Since 18G1 the loss by death 
and invaliding combined has in each year been as .follows:— 


, Year. 

\ * 

Loss by death 
per 1,00.0. 

Loss by invalid¬ 
ing per 1,000. 

Total Loss per 
1,000. 

1861 ... 

45-93 

28*09 

74-02 

1862 ... 

2811* 

31-50 

59-61 

1863 ... 

25 08 

34-97 

60-05 

1864 ... 

21-10 

3G-75 

57-85 

1865 ... 

24-67 

46-87 

71-54 

1S66 ... 

20-11 

49 04 

69-15 


In considering the loss from invaliding to Regiments serv¬ 
in'? in India, the number of men sent to England merely for 
change of climate should be distinguished from those to be dis¬ 
charged from the service. In the annexed Statement these 
two "classes are entered separately, and the proportions in which 
they contributed to the loss of each year are also given. The 
last- six years only are included, as the exceptional circums¬ 
tances of the years ’57, ’58, ’59, and ’60, when the Army was 
engaged in the field, prevent any fair comparison being made in 
regard to them:— 


Year. 

Average 

Strength. 

Invalided for dis¬ 

charge from 
the Service. 

1 llatio per 1.000 

| invalided for 

discharge. 

Iuvalided for! 

change of cli 1 
mate. 

Ratio per 1,000; 
invalided for 
change of cli¬ 
mate. 

1861 

44,879 

581 

12-9 

679 

151 

1S62 

42.980 

572 

13 3 

782 

18-1 

18G3 

41,351 

600 

14-5 

815 

19*7 

1864 

40.385 

577 

14-2 

907 

22-4 

1865 

37,210 

639 

17 1 

1,096 

29*4 

1866 

35,013 

608 

17- 

1,109 

31*6 


It will be observed that the increase in the number of invalids, 
great as it ib, has chiefly been in those sent for change of cli¬ 
mate ; and as the facilities for conveying men to the port . of 
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Icatioii and froM these ports to England become greater, 
the larger 'will l»e the number of soldiers to whom it will Oe 
possible to extend the great boon of a change for the purpose of 
recruiting their health. 

During 1 tS(>6 the European Troops were singularly free from 
cholera ; 26 cases of small-pox occurred among the British Troops, 
and of these 4 proved fatal. The discasereaehesitsmaxiniuminthe 
springand becomes altogether ext inct towards the end of the rains. 
Fevers, as usual, proved one of the most prevalent forms of sick¬ 
ness and one of the chief causes of mortality. During the last eight, 
years the proportion of deaths from dysentery to the number 
ot eases treated has diminished one-lialf. One hundred and 
iorty-nino cases of delirium tremens were treated during 
the year, or a ratio of 3*4 per 1,()00. Although more favourable 
than in 1850, 1800, and 1861, thb result is irot quite so favourable 
as it was in 1862-63-64 or 65. Thirteen cases proved fatal, ora 
ratio of *37 per 1,000. At Mcean Meer 2 of these deaths took 
place, birl of the other 12 no more than 1 occurred at any 
single station. Of venereal diseases 7,623 cases were treated 
during- the year, or a ratio of 2177 per 1,000. This return is 
more favourable than that of 1866, to the extent of 10 per 1,000, 
uid the return ibr 1805 was again considerably more favourable 
than that ol any year of which statistics are available. It was 
too early to judge of the working of the Lock Hospital Rube, 
which, in many of the cantonments, were not introduced until 
the commencement of 1867. 

Reg intents ,—The loss by death varied from no deaths in the 
Detachment of Her Majesty’s 7th Dragoon Guards at Cawnpmo,* 
f > 28*55 per 1,000 in Her Majesty’s 23rd and 91st Regime'll!s 
at Jubbulpore and Dum-Dum. The Detachment of the Drago< n 
Guards being small in number, it will be fairer to take the 3rd 
Battalion Ride Brigade, with its ratio of 2*70 per 1*000, as afford¬ 
ing the nmst favourable returns as regards loss 1 by deaths durum 
1866. The 1' - by invaliding varied from 11*35 per 1,000 in 
Her Majesty’s 51 .st^Resimoiit at Jullundur, to 116*88 per J,OOU 
in Her Majesty's 27th Regiment at Hazareebaugh. If the Jos-~ 

' k death and invaliding bo added together, the most favour- 
returns are livm the 3rd Battalion Itifle Brigade at Mum a 
^ud the luovSl uniavoumble trorn the 27th Regiment at Hazarec ■' 
Baugh. in nine Regiments the nioi iality was under 10 per 1,000 ; 
ln fourteen it way betwc m lDnul 20; In twelve it was above 20 
;On! less than 30, and in siv Regiments it exceeded 30 per 1,00c 
* w " oi the.-e hi. -the <tn Dragoon Guards and the 58th hVm- 
)nent — were quar-ovl at Benares, and in bnih a IMv e.m - 

V ,Xin.r,M.ri\\ : w 





The English Army. 
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eliolcrt, front which most of the Regiments were free, contribut¬ 
ed to the result:— 


| 


Corps. 


Stations occupied in r 
1866. 


7th Dragoon Guards (Left Wing) 
[3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade 
58th Regiment 
35th 
'51st 

119th Hussars 
77th Regiment 
|36th (Left Wing) 

•38tH Regiment ... 

2-12th ,, (Head Quarters Wmg) 
7 th Ilussars 
42nd Regiment 
36th „ (Right. Wing) 

2-12th „ (Right Wing) 

91th „ 

40 th „ 

9> th ,, 

20th Hussars ... 

79th Regiment 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade 
97th Regiment 
1.2 th „ 

93rd „ 

104th „ 

5th Lancers 
21st J lussar3 

ystb Regiment fHead Quarters) 
OSth - 5 (Left Wing) 

1018t jf 

1-11 til „ 

105th ,, 

62nd ,, 
tfctli „ 

2nd Dragoon Guards .. 

107th Regiment 
55th 

41st ,, * 

34th 

7th Fusil id's 

7th Dragoon Guards (Hd. Qts.) 
S8th Regiment 


|‘27 th 
38th 
laSth 
,23rd 


!0lst 


(Detachment) 


Cawnpore 
Murree Hills 
Darjeeling 
Mooltan .. 

Jullundur 
Meerut ... 

Bareilly .. 
Moradabad 
Subathoo 
Seetapore 
Sealkote... 
Peshawur 
Shajehanpore 
Roy Bareilly 
Umballah 
Lucknow 
Nowshera 
Campbell pore 
Rawul Pindee 
Meerut .. 
Ferozepore 
Fort William 
Sealkote ... 

Jhanaie ... 

Lucknow 
Umballah 
Roorkee ... 

Delhi ... 

Uugshai... 

Fyzabad 
Dinaporc 
Meean Meer 
Pesbawnr 
Muttra .. 
Allahabad 
Lucknow 
Agra 

Morar ... 

Saugor and detach 
ment at Now^ 
Benares ... 
Cawnpore 
FTazareebaugh 
Futtehghur 
Benares ... 
Jubhulpore and de¬ 
tachment a ' f 
gode ... 
Dum-Dum 


>> sj^ 

83 g * 

Q « o 

Loss by in¬ 

validing 
per 1,000. 

Total I-oss 

per 1000. 


5 5 "56 

55-56 

2-70 

21-02 

24-32 

4*5o 

54 "54 

59-09 

5-07 

49 43 

54*50 

507 

11-34 

17-02 

6-32 

103-10 

109-48 

0*53 

36 "5b 

43-08 

7 02 

80*70 

S7-72 

8*04 

54-75 

63*39 

8’73 

48-03 

5670 

11-15 

39*03 

50*18 

11-72 

27*34 

39-00 

11-98 

39-92 

51 -90 

12*17 

05*70 

77*87 

12-82 

30*77 

43-59 

13-33 

09 33 

82-00 

14-29 

71*43 

85-72 

14-43 

51-54 

05 97 

14-40 

35 48 

49 94 

14*87 

04-44 

79-31 

16*20 

12-71 

58*91 

1C-99 

26-70 

43 09 

1707 

58*32 

75-39 

17-65 

54-22 

71 *87 

18-47 

30-94 

55*41 

19 03 

54-97 

74*00| 

20-05 

40-L 

6u*15i 

22-15 

28 48 

6003 

22*24 

34 46 

50-7^! 

23*75 

3444 

58-19 

23-89! 23*89 

i 47-7$ 

*24-03 

57*21 

1 81-24 

-24-08 

20*38 

1 5046 

25*48 

42*40 67*94 

20-93 

43*32 

:j 70-25 

27*27 

34 09 

61-36 

. 28-63 

3117 

1 59*85 

28-75 

55-91 

84-60 

| 

r 29*21 

50*07 

' 79-28! 

30*08 

101-30 141-5$ 

! 30**25 

40-05 

. 70-31; 

! 30-70 

110-8S 

; 147*33 

i 30*04 

21*28 

! 51-321 

■ 38-24 

■ 

50-00 

i 88*24 

; 

J 38*55 

36-21 

74-76! 

• ■ 

33*83 

7^*48 
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Battery. 


XXIV Brigade, 3rd Battery 

XXV Brigade, 4th Battery 
A Brigade, E Battery 
XIX Brigade, A Battery 
XXIV Brigade 6 th Battery 
XI Brigade, E Battery 
XX 11 Brigade, B Battery 

XIX Brigade, C Battery 
XJX Brigade, G Battery* 

XLX Brigade, D Battery 
F Brigade, C Battery 

XI Brijade, U Battery 
XI i-rigade, U Battery 
XI Brigade, A Battery 
XXII Brigade, 5th Battery 

XXI l Brigade, 7th Battery 

XX i I Brigade, A Battery 
A Brigade A Battery 
XXIV Brigade, 4th Battery 

XXII Brigade, (itii Battery 
XI Brigade, G Battery 

! XXIV Brigade, 2nd Batterv 
i * Brigade, F Battery 
i A Brigade, 1 ) Battery 
'XI i.rigade, F Battery 

XXIV Briga de, 5th Battery 
. XIX Brigade, B Battery 

XXII Brigade, 4th Battery 

I I Brigade, A Battery 
' XIX Brigade, F Batterv 
| XIX Brigade, E Battery 
' * 1 F Brigade, B Battery 

XXV Brigade, 1 st Battery 
XXV' Brigade, 3rd Battery 
a XII Brigade, 3rd Battery 
F Brigade, E Battery 

XI Brigade, B Battery 
G Brigade, F Battery 
F Brigade, I) Battery 
j X\ I Brigade, B Battery 
1 XVI Brigade, F Battery 
J XVI Brigade, A Battery 
i XX V Brigade, 2 nd Battery 
jXVf Brigade, 0 and I) lotteries 
! A Brigade, C Battery 

XXIV Brigade, 1st Battery 
XVI Brigade, F Battery 

A Brigade, B Battery 
, XVI Brigade, G Battery 

XXV Brigade, 5th Battery ‘ 


I a Bengal. 


-Meerut 
A ttock 
Umbalfah 
Ferozepore . 
Govindgurh . 
f Morar 
Jhausie 
Agra 

Jullundur 
Mooitan 
Morar 
Meerut 
JSeetapore 
iFyzabad 
'Morar 
| Agra 
Meerut 
Meerut 
'Allahabad 
I Fort Lahore .. 
Cawupore 
j Meeau Meer 
Peshawur 
Meerut 

Bareilly 

Morar 

l-Rawul Pindoe 
(Peahawur 
Umballah 
Meeau Meer 
PeahaMiir 
JSealkote 

g^augor 
Fort William 
Lucknow 
Peshawar 
Lucknow 
: Benares 
Kawul Pindee 
Saugor 
Allahabad .. 

' Jubbulpore 
Delhi 

I Barrackpore I 
j Lucknow i 
Mooltan ,.g 
Ilinapore 
! Meoan Meer 
tlazarcebaugh 
Garjeeling ... 
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9-00 
926 
II 90 
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I 25 o 

. 3Z 

1 Q 

j H ^ 

.. 

41 -10 

4110 


49 18! 

, 49*18 


51S5 1 * * 

51 *So 


54-42' 

' 54-42 


58-00 

58*00 


04-00 

6300 


84 *61 

84-61 

7*00 

63*00 

70*00 

7*19 

21*27 

28*36 

7*14 

7*14 

34*28 

S-06 

80*65 

, 88*71 


9 09 
55*56 
35 71 


ISIS 
64§2 
47 61 


?.l:* 5°| LJ7*;a ) 


13 51 
13-70! 
1389 

13 51 

14 CU 
14 92 
14*69 
15*15 
15*39 
15*62 
15*75 
21*74 
21 -90 
21 -9o 
2 * 2*22 


4 7’30! 60 Si 
75*34 89*04 
4 1*67 55*56 
67 *55 81*00 
80 29 04*^ 
39*55 1 h7 
5 ) 7*01 in -93 
88-03 68 IS 
16-15 61*51 
t'2*50, 78 12! 
33 - 50 47*-5, 
182-18 173*92' 


36*50, 58 *40* 
102 19 124*09 
^ 74*07) 95*29 

53-OS! 75-ro 
-=2 v.3, 159-00! ;$i ■ 

51'05) 77-J2 

-y w) iox-o; 13045 

-n*<r' S ' J ' C,/) IU) ‘40 

o0 JI 30-3U| 60 60 
72 *40 106 C9 
22 39; 59 70! 
8 


36*231 

37-31 

39-06 

41*67 

43*48 

44*77 

45*30 

52*63 
t>3 *4tlj 
55 94 
66*17 
S3 35 


93 124 *9 
13*89 55 50 
1.80*44 173*92' 
29*85' 74 02 
80-14* *J25* l-i 
23*171 117*47 

26*81 76 9. 

53*43 100 86 
76.92 1328 
110*2 • 

69*44 152 
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The English A/nig. 

Out of 31,482,314 rations issued, the re¬ 
jections of bread amounted to only 3-130, of beef to 1 5, of mut¬ 
ton to 15, of potatoes to 1/22 and of vegetables to 1/36, per 
cent. These very small proportions sufficiently prove the excel¬ 
lence of the rations supplied by direct agency, in lieu of con¬ 
tract, and this result has been obtained at less cost to the State 
as regards meat and with little increase as regards bread. The 
use of flour for making bread in place of soojee was gradually ex¬ 
tended. The new bread is not only more economical, but of 
very superior quality to the old. 

Ayr.. —Dr. Bryden’s tables point out in a very striking manner 
the influence which age exerts on the mortality of British sol¬ 
diers in India, In the three years of which comparison is made 
the deaths among men under 20 years of age varied between 
4*80 in 1S09 and i 3*89 in 1864, while above 30 years of age the 
death rate was 27*31 in 1866 and 38*32 per 1,000 in 1865. 

Marriage .—The proportion of married men was much under 
that allowed by Regulation. 

Of j 17 Staff Sergeants, 58 03 per cent, were married, and 41 07 unmarried. 

,, 16*2 Sergeants, 35*14 ,, ,, 04*80 ,, 

33,405 Privates, (5*12 ,, ,, 93*88 ,. 

The Table showing the admissions and deaths among tlio 
women and children of European Regiments gives more favour¬ 
able result s than that of previous years. The mortality among 
women was 25*46 per 3,000, the lowest ratio in any former 
year having been 42. Among children also there was an improve¬ 
ment-, the°death rate, which had never been under 83T 5 per 
1,000, having fallen to 75*11. 

Temperance .— Imperfect tables for 1865 are given, com¬ 
paring the sickness and mortality among married and un¬ 
married, and temperate and intemperate soldiers. The 
results are not reliable and new returns have been or¬ 
dered. Of the latter it is remarked that the ratio of daily 
sick among total abstainers is high, being 328 per 1,000. 
but in other respects the results regarding them ore very favour¬ 
able The death rale in particular is only 16 per 1,000 com¬ 
pared v-ifli that of 166 among intemperate soldiers drinking malt 
liquor. As a rule, the returns of the temperate as regards sick¬ 
ness, mortality, and good character contrast in a very marked 
manner with those of the intemperate on the same points. 
It impossible to prepare statistics to show with exact precision 
the : nbcr of any one condition such as temperance or intempe r¬ 
ances There are many other co-cxisting* conditions which are 
,ot noted, and which yd exorcise a most important influence on 
jy 1( k< nib * SIK ^ :t ' the cg e of ua ch individual and his length of 
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Sia&wn&ii ihotoing the in/fiance of temperate and infemgerqie /taints on the British Soldiers serving in the />• tigtd 

Presidency iu the year 11 ()5. 
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• nr” Munvi' hill ,'oa.l by Kuropean soldiers continued during the hot season of 1866. ! lie party consisted 

eir'.Hv of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade and partly of the 79th Regiment, amounting m all to 6+.S 
u expenditure of Rs. 77,208 work to ti e value of Its. 59,043 was executed, the expense to 

... . Government was thus Rs. 18,163, but, as the Secretary to the Government ot the L unjab m the 

; Works Department remarks, “the gain in health and welfare of the men ha* a money wstoj 
, vi t«i>dier then the expense m re shown to he caused to Government, independently ot the other yi. t 
■ mta'ms attending the arrangement The m n have been happy and hare enjoyed the ■ . 
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derived a large pecuniary benefit from it in working 
pay ; they have acquired habits of steady continuous exertion ; 
they have gained in physical vigor by this wholesome employ¬ 
ment in a bracing climate ; they have returned to their regimen¬ 
al duty in the cold weather in full health and strength for what¬ 
ever work is before thefti; and they have acquired skill and 
practice in the use of tools which would be of the greatest value 
in time of war—an experience which it is most desirable that 
every soldier should have as a part of his military training.’' In 
addition to other advantages, the expense of Barracks in the 
plains for the number of men so employed was for the time sav¬ 
ed, and the postponement of part cf the great demand for mi¬ 
litary buildings allowed of greater progress in others. The high¬ 
est testimony is borne by Colonel Macdonnell to the benefits 
which the men under his command derived. Their conduct was 
most exemplary, and punishment even for slight irregularities 
was of unfrequent occurrence. 

In IH? embay. 

Sickness , Mortality and Invaliding. —The return deals with 
a gross total of 15,257 effective men. After deducting 531 
men lost to the effective strength from other causes than those 
pertaining to health, and basing calculations on the remainder, 
it is found that the loss by invaliding amounted to 35*7 and 
l.y death to 101 men in every thousand. Sickness thus operat¬ 
ed in diminishing the strength of the effective army during the 
year to the extent of nearly 40 men in every thousand. The 
proportion of married men among the private soldiers on the 
1st day of May 1866 was as follows :— 

Artillery ... ... ... 8*9 per cent. 

Infantry ... ... ... 7*8 „ 

Cavalry ... ... ... 5*3 „ 

The proportion varied in the Artillery from over 16 percent. 
hi Ao. 4 Battery, 21st Brigade, to less than H per cent, in 
G- Battery, 14th Brigade. In the Infantry from over 9 per cent, 
in the 2i5tli Cameronians and the 103rd Fusiliers to about 5 per 
cent, in the 96th Regiment. In the Cavalry, the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards had 7*3 per cent, married, or in a somewhat smaller 
strength had double the number of married men that there 
vvei ’° hi 'he 6th Inniskilling Dragoons. The medical returns 
<h ;il exclusively with the non-commissioned rank and file of 
C'a:ps, the effectives,” of the arnrv, and embrace the period from 
bOfj Decern >er 1865 to 28th December 1866. Out of a 
(weekly; mean strength of 12,051 there wore 717 men cons¬ 
tantly ai? n 153 died ; or approximately the services of six 

out of c-' iy one hundred men were whoilv lost through sick- 
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<SL 


ness was 
preceding 
(12-03 per 


five out of every four hundred men died. The sick- 
slightly greater, the mortality less than in the 
year. The rate of mortality for the year 1863 
mi lie) is the lowest that has been attained in tin* 


Bombay army; the rate for the year 1866 (12*7 per mille) closely 
approaches it. After deducting of hr4 from the rate of mortality 
hi 1865, which figures represent the mortality of that year, due to 
the greater prevalence of cholera, a balance of 7 per mille in favour 
ot 1866 is still apparent, and is contributed to "by a slightly dimini¬ 
shed death rate in all the diseases which have afforded fatal case*. 
1,246 admissions into hospital and 27 deaths were occasioned bv 
viol ence, numbers which bear a ratio to strength nearly equal 
to that of the previous year. A less severity iu the nature of the 
injuries is indicated by a considerable decrease in the num¬ 
ber of fatal cases. There was an almost entire immunity 
from cholera during the year; the returns show only eight 
oases, seven proving fatal. One of these cases occurred at 
Kirkee, all the others at Poona. One case occurred at Bel¬ 
gium in the 26th Regiment, the man being a patient in hos¬ 
pital when attacked, and another in the artillery at Ahmedabad : 
those two cases seem to have been omitted from the returns. 
-Mala rious fever was considerably less prevalent and much les> 
fatal than in the preceding year, but was the cause of four 
tunes more sickness than any other one disease, except ve¬ 
nereal. There were 2,556 admissions from venereal disease, 
w hich gives a ratio of 212 per thousand men. This shows a goat or 
Prevalence of the disease by 10*3 per mille than in the pro-’ 
Vl °us year ; it was the cause of 15 percent, of the entire sickness. 

. Tempera ncr .—The statistical hospital ret urns cannot be viewed 
giving reliable information regard ing the prevalence of drunkenness 
111 the army or the effects of intemperate habits on health and effi¬ 
ciency. There is no doubt that many cases of disease, attributable 

10 indulging in liquor to excess, are entered in the returns under 
^ther heads than those of “ delirium tremens” and “ ebriositas.” 
oevere forms of disease, directly attributable to excess in stimu- 

'Uits, seem to have been much less common than in the prcood 
y ear * Liver affections were proportionally most- common at 
^handalla, Sholapuor, Kirkee and Neemuch ; dysentery ai 
bandalla, Eelgaiun, and Bombay. Scurvy was twice as pro- 
^dent as in the preceding year. Poona afforded the greater 

11 umber of cases, which is explicable on the score of the 45th re¬ 
giment having arrived fromjNeemuch much debilitated. Mhew 
^urrachee, Aden and N usseerabad afforded ca*os in eon;-filer.6 ! 

UUmbers, aud in degree according to the order in which < 
ar e named : 
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1 Table A. 

Total Abstainers . 
temperate 
j intemperate 


Total. 

Tablf B. 

Drinkers of Malt Liquor . 
Temperate 
Intemperate 

To'al 

1 Drinkers of Spirits, or both Spi 
and Malt Liquor : 
’Temperate 
Intemperate 

Total 


296 \)9 12 *55 
...ilOSii;! 27 4$(>\)9 


. ^ 


^ : 


1 

114! 


.. j »82 50; t;0 2i) 2 :i[ 3 3 47 42' J>,f„ 


12171 80 565 4 X 1 ? US 


2916-75 l - r > W 


(x 4.3.H 


- 

. * 

L 5 

| O v. r . 

1 5 

f C 
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Character. 
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1 ? 

X, § 

r S 

3. x° 

v. .q 

To 

rf . 

O 

ET\ 

.2 

£ 15 
g 

W p 
up 
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. j 

! ! 
_CL J. 

1 

1 i 

2 i 

l i 3 

p: _e: _ 

! 

f . 

! *J 

• 

Is 

P 

i. 

r i 

79 


21H SO 

3*20 '1 0 

206 0 i| 

353 

0,722 

511 

100L2 78 

706 71 173 78 

10893*27 

42 

1.550 

534 
_i 

82 08 

507 53 392 89! 

982-50 

402 

8,351 

| j 

| 

1,045 

10386-75 

i 

121 7-44.087 07 

I . _ 

1217C86.; 


j 220-17 ; W OO! 3 ) ! 

I 1 —1—! —! 

1 ! 3 

I_ I _1 

w ~ i 

. j *>V> 

! ““ 

I. i. * ~4-t UW 

*2! 8-0 

_|_j 

| 3442 92- 141-86' 45 4 

: j I 

’ 

62 2,165 

159 2729*09 

1 ! 1 ! 1 


I i 1 


J 7976 52 .159 21 71 

756 33 51-21): 20 

8732 85 41:1-52 91 


, , I ! ! 

1 295 20! 4,779 394 7291 69 546 23 13S'54 7976 '2 

2 44 42 l,328j 492 74 08 36175 520-50, 7515; 33* 


ft. 3 330 333 (>,107j 3S0 736 5-77' 90S 04 459 0 J- SV' - 
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Sickness ant> Mortality among European Troops. 




Years. 


1865 

1866 


g 


o 

to* 3 

Cl . 

O r-H 

^ E 

4-> 

~ s 

o o 

tp-Z 

4-> »-> 

a ** H p.; 


*~* .. -M 

— o 


§ .2 3 

r* 

*53 <8 __ 

C o 

•fU 

rt 

JO > 

-3 ’k 



11,898 

13.0S9 671 

12,051 

16,998 717 


Deaths in In-'.2 
dia. ft 

_ C ) 


402 

136 


i rt 


16, 418 
17; 153 


Ratio to Strength 
Mille. w 


per 


& 

± to 
~ a 

> O j 




Deaths. 

- I 

00 

a 

! .o 

o 


50 

,£j 

| 

1 


o ! 

ri 


3 

I <i 

*3 

rs 

a 

ft 

1 ^ 



I I ! 


17G| 1,520 5G -1 33 S .%V1 14 6 

I 

550 1,410 50-5 11 -3 12 7,401 


Disease, 


Cholera 
Small-pox 
-Measles ... 

Dysentery 
Diarrhoea 
Fever, remittent and intcmmtte 
i« of other type 
s< ’ orhutus and purpura 
j delirium tremens 

IBbriositas 
1 Jydatid 
Vermes 

Ffethisis pulmonalis ... 

jlopatitis 

Icterus 

spleen disease 
other causes 


t 


S 

1 

309 

1,146 

4,207 

1,102 

60 

19 

170 

*4 

149. 

518 

64 

9 , 203 ! 



Per Mille of 
Strength. 

Ratio of 
Each to All, 
per Cent. 

Deaths. 

Admis¬ 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Admis! 
sions. ; 

Deaths. 

7 

o 

0-6 

0*0 

0*0 

1 

•OT 

0 1 

0*0 

00 

12 

25’6 

10 

1 8 

0*1 

4 

95*1 

0*3 

6*7 

00 

12 

349 T 1 

1*0 

24*7 

0*1 

14 

91*4; 

1 *2 

65 

0*1 

... 

5 0 


0-4 


1 

IT, 

o-l 

o-i 

0 0 

o 

14*1 

0-2 

10 

0-0 


0*3 


0'0 


23 

i 

1*9 

0D 

t 01 

17 


X ' A 

s*o 

1 0-1 


5*3 


0*4 



3*2 


0*2 


60 

763*6 

5*0 

; 54*i 

1 

,;4 i 


Hie following shows the stations, arranged in order of the 
nghost ratios of Sickness and Mortality anion e* the 
during 18 GO. 
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Vor. xii Part IV. 
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'The English end Native Annies. 



A vorage 
'trength. 


Sickness. 


A verage 
Strength 


Name. 


288 Neemuch 
468 Kirkee 
2,2 lo| Poona 

i 18,Mount A boo 
05 Khanclalla 
l,415j.\Ihow 
2571 vhmedahatl 
13*2 Sholaporc 
812iJJeesa 
PGT.NusseerabacI 
530: Ahmeclnugur 
227 Satara 
1,027 B el gaum 
54! A j mere 
969 Kurracliee 
86, Indore 
OS'Aseerglmr 
6 Poorund bur 
60S Aden 
*137 Bombay 
306 Hydrabad 
24 Baroda 
'6 Field Force 
2 Idiooliakute 
175 Maunderdeo 


Per raille 


2,135*4 
1,8120 
1,7*23*5 
1,720*3 
1,661*5 
1,590*1 
1 568*1 
1,454*5 
1,403*9 
3,350 
1,288*7 
1,237*8 
1.202*5 
1,129*6 
1,093*9 
1,046*3 
1,020*4 
1,000*0 
017*7 
881 *0 
861 1 
833*3 
833*3 
<> 00*01 
72*0| 


Mortality. 


Name. 


65 KhdnckiTla 
396 Ilydrabad 
437 Bombay ... 
288 Ncemueh 
1 IS; Mount A boo 
2,210 Poona ... 
60S Aden 
8121>eesa 
530 A bmednuguv 
468 Kirkee ... 

98 Aseerglmr 
1,027| PelgaWm 
1,415 Mhow ... 
257 Alimedabad 
132 Sholaporc 
967 Nusseerabad 
227; Satara ... 
969 Kurrachee 


Per milk 


61*5 
30*3 
IS *3 
17*3 
16*5 
14*9 
14*9 
13*5 
11*3 
10*7 
10*2 
9*7 
7*S 
7*8 
7*6 
6*2 
4*4 
3*1 


The llujrlSmli ami Native Annies in Madras. 

The returns from Madras include European and Native soldiers. 
A c onsiderable decrease took place in the average strength of the 
Madras Army, European and Native; in the former from 16,077 
in 1865-60 to 10,837, and in the latter from 32,980 in 18G5-6<5 
to 27.403 in I860. The decrease in the European force is ae- 
eounlrd for by tlie reduction, in the strength ef British corps 
■ v ■ ] g in India, to the extent of fifty-six men in each Tlogiment 
•otCh.viilry. afid sixty men in each Regimentot infantry. Thehealth 
of the Army was less satisfactory than during the preceding year. 
Tli comparative immunity of both European and Native Troops 
!V‘ m epidemic diseases, which seriously affected the civil popula- 
•i* 61 throughout- the Presidency, is however satisfactory, as indicat¬ 
ing that sanitary precautions had been effectually carried out to 
protect the health of the Army. The general unhealthim-s of the 
past year is, however, evidenced by the very marked increase 
jji the ratio of mlnm sions to strength among Europeans, which 
..jiiounfod to 145*85 j r cent. 14*7585 jk.t mille) in 1866-07 
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t n Madras, 


@L 


mst 111*6 per cent. (1*116 per rnilie) in 1866-66. Among 
Natives, the admissions to strength were 82*91 per cent. (829*1 
per mille), against 61'91 (610*1 per inille) in 18.05-66. The in¬ 
creased rate of sick was most marked throughout the whole of 
the European* Troops, except in. Pegu, but especially so in the 
Ceded Districts and Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. Tin* rate per 
mille of sick, treated to strength shows-the following startling re¬ 
sults : — 


Division. 

1,865-66; j 

1866-67. 

Increase.. 

Presidency 

14.70-8 

1802*4 

421*6 

Southern 

1121 * 

1758*2 

0:47*2 

Mysore 

808* 

041* *5 

133*5 

Ceded Districts 

073: 

1707*6 

824/ 6 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 

071 * 

1610*5 

618 5 

Nagpore Force 

1745* 

1753*2 

8*2 

Northern Districts 

57* 

250* 

103*0! 

j Pegu (for 9= months) 

1647* 

1257*5 

Decrease... 390 *f)| 

Average . . 

1 .11*6* 

i 1458'5 

342*5 


Among the Native Troops, also, a coincident higher sick rate pre¬ 
vailed, this too being most marked m the Hyderabad Force, and- 
khe Troops in Mysore and the Ceded Districts:— 


1 n . 

Deaths. 

L 

Europeans. 

v . 

Natives. 

1 ISljj-GO ... 

15 per mille. 

9 pel* mille*. j 

1.8GG-G7 ... 

18 per mille 

12 per mille. 

Increase 

a 

3 

1 ! 


Bellavy and Kurnool were visited bv cholera, but there wore ft w 
casualties among the troops. In the whole army only 20 ’Euro¬ 
peans and 102 Natives died of this disease. The number of ad- 
missions from smallpox, was—Europeans IS and Natives 162 ; 
°t the forme i. tom, and ot the latt< r two cases proved f-ml 
Smalkpox, modified by previous vaccination, wa-s observed in 
Many of the cases treated, i he following table shews the rxt< n* 
of sickness ami mortality arm-ng the h- •;>>. Furopi.au ru I A o- 
Bve, during i860 07 • 
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En t o peons. 
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1 

Percentage of 
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Percentage of 

1 >i \ isiunfi. 

to 

3 

fc< 

X 

c 

1 tr 

et 

i 1 

! < 

a 

p 

H 

■21 

~r. 

O 

~ to 
•- 0 . 
X 

-l 5 
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s 

rA 

"x 
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£ 

<D 
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to 

p 

43 

X 

o 

X 

t. 

o> 

p 

c 
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o 

X 

rg 
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Average strength. 

1 1 

Died in Hospital fro 

causes. 

£ 

O 

'x 

*c2 

c 

to 

CS 

S5 
• > 

Treated to. strength. 

Deaths to strength. 

Deaths to treated. 

• l':* >i.de»cy ... 

1,292 

; 2,445 

! 35 

, 117 189*24 

2*71 

1*4 

3,507 

i 2,308 

73 

‘ 106 

05*81 

2 08 

13*10. 

' ' I- 

546. 900 

11 

51 

175*82 

201 

1*1 

2,688| 996 

23 

49 

37 05 0-85 

1 2 *31 

Mysore 

2,7 36 

2,576 

34 122 

94*15 

1*24 

1*3 

6,07 7; 4,975 

74 

170 

81*80 

1 **22 

1 *49 

4>ded Districts 
i 1 \ dei a had j^ubftidiaiy 

830 

1,192 

9 

i 61 

179*70 

i 

1 1 08 

j 0*6 

2,830 

3.200 

55 

1 18 

113-28; 1-94 
1 

j 1 ' 71 ! 

Force • • 

2.589 

4,192 

! 84 

; 205 

101*95 

! 3*24 

*2*0 

2.520 

1 2,733 

28 

120 

108*45 

1*11 

; 1 *02 

N:»gpoi*e Force 

1,155 

2,025! 15 

76 

175*32 

1*3 

0*74 

3,217 

; 3,721 

28; no 115-66 0-87. 0-75 

Northern 

8 

2 


... 

| 25* 

. .. 

•.. 

3,787 

1 3,084 

36i 108 

81*43 0*95 

MO 

Pegu (fot 9 months) ... 

1 1.081 

1 

: 2,114; 15 

. 115 

125*75 

*89 

0*71 

2,777 

j 1,099 

19 

96 

Cl *2 

i 0*68 

M2; 

Total 

1 10.857 

15,806 

, 203j 747 

' 145*85 1*8 v 

i * 

1*2 

27,403,22,722 

330j 883 

| 82-91 


1*4 | 


Natives. 


Sl 


The Evtjiish and Native Armies. 
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In Madras and Bengal, 


<§L 


^W^lleport of the Sanitary Commission, being for the calendar 
year 1 shows slightly different results from those given in the 
Administration Report for 1800-07. The following statement 
shows the rate of sickness and mortality of the British Army 
serving in the Madras Presidency contrasted with former 
years:— 


R ite per mille of 
Strength. 

1SG0. 

1861. 

| 

1802. 

I 

1863. 

18G4. 

1S05. 

Average 1 

for 1866. 

6 years. 

Achnfeaiona , 

O lily Sick 

Uc.it:, in Hospital . 

1 ot;il Deaths 

1 ,565*7 
*50 * 0 
1(U 

1,387-5 

63*7 

13-6 

* 

1,325*5 
02 8 
15-8 

* 1 

1,248*1 

57.7 

10*2 

17*4 

1,555*1 

t»0*7 

17-0 

18*0 

_ 1 

1,406 5 
04-3 
20*3 
21*4 

1,425*1 1,-l.Ov, 

G3*0 oS). 

10*0 2 0'3 

210 21*71 

(Strength of Army 

13,037 

14,101 

13,086 

12,333 

12,702" 

_ 

12,075 

13,016 11,171*1 


fho operations of Lock Hospitals were generally calculated to 
lessen the number of admissions from venereal diseases, in tin* 
European army. The return of women treated shews, as in 1805- 
hh, a slight diminution in numbers:— 


No. treated. Died. Deaths to sick treated, 
1864-65 ... 1,877 13 0*6 per cent. 

LSOo-UG ... 1,041 10 00 

1800-67 ... 1,571 8 0*5 „ 

H is satisfactory to note a slight decrease in the rate per cent, of 
deaths to sick treated. The rates of admission to strength of 
Europe;ms in 1865 were 270 per millc, and in 1800, 234 per 
lJ1 dlo, shewing a decrease of 30 per rnille. The enforcement of a 
*igid system of control, under the provisions of the Military Can- 
Lminent Act, will no doubt do much in time t(» preserve 11 \o 
British soldier from this most loathsome disease. 


The Native Arm) i*i lU«ig?aiL 

* \ ' V 

■fhe average strength of sepoys present with their Regiments 
mid included in the current register of sickness, vanes wry 
..tile, and the results for each year can therefore be sutis- 
'ictorily compared. The average strength of 1803 is reckon-, 
p a* 37,451); of 1804, 37,225; of 1805, 37,213; and ot 
37 123. In estimating the actual death-rate ot il.« 
-atjvo army of any year, it is necessary to supplement such 
f <l hles by the addition of all absent deaths, and t»* i koti tho 
path-rate upon the average strength ui men borne on the IR * 
^mental Rolls. The absence on furlough a d nck-haw ot a 
1 l ’i tain percentage ol the Army in every year, aud the jaci <f• ‘‘: 
























Xh* Sepoy Army* 


<§L 


in many inst ;^no s, the strength of small detachments given oft 
by regiments is not include*.! in th,e Head-Quarter Return, neces¬ 
sarily* renders, the recoid of each week or month incomplete. In 
ISfiG tli.e actual strength- of the Regular Army boine upon the 
rells was, at the beginning of the year, close upon 4o,000 ; ami at 
the end of 1800 the number remaining wa-s above 44,000. Upon 
an, average of 43,500,. the death-rate of the year is 18*60 per 
1000 the equivalent of 804 deaths. To the total ot 44b deaths 
85G absent deaths, not accounted for in, the current record ot 
mortality, require to, be- added, Of the- men invalided for 
change from the Regiments which served throughout the blioo- 
t<an Campaign of 1805, 10.9 are known, to have died.. As ap ¬ 
proximately "correct, it may be stated that, exclusive of the Regi¬ 
ments which suffered in Bhootan, 80 men of the Regiments serv¬ 
ing in Lower and Eastern Bengal died while on furlough or sick- 
leave ; in the Regiments of the Benares, Oude, and Cawnpore 
Divisions, there were 25 absent deaths; in. the Regiments of 
Meerut and Rohilcimd 19, exclusive of 7 men of the Sappers 
and Miners who. died while on duty at Bhootan and Pesliawui 
in* the Regiments- of Agra and Central India, 12 ; and in those 
of the Punjab, 44. 

The ratios since 1861, according to both modes of calculation*. 



Mortality per 1,000. 

V ears.. 

! On average Strength 

Oii total number.of Men! 


present, with Regiments. 

borne on the Rolls. 

J8(J1 

16'70. 

: 

20.31 

1862 

13-07 

17-12 

1868 

14'63 

19-73 

lsii-t 

KVi:; 

i;> 

186.)* ..J 

147 2 

lit 

1866 

urn 

rs-oo 


* Kxciu Un- niioulaii. L’icKl Force, for w.liicli separate returns wen: given. 
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, Statement of (lie ratios of Sickness and Mortality among the Regular Rative Troops serving in Ike various Provinces 

of the Bengal Presidency, for the year 1806. 


DISEASE. 


A verace Strength 
Daily Sick p. ct. of Strength 
Admitted p. ct. of Strength 
Died i.Li 1000 of Strength— 

A. Cholera 

B. All causes 


Cholera 

■ . 

Fever, Inter, jitteut 

,, Remittent and Continued 
Apoplexy 
Dysentery 
Diarrhoea 
■Hepatitis 
'Sp],~n Disease 
| Respiratory Diseases 
i Phthisis Pul mo italic 
' 1 Irop.sy 
Scurvy 
'Rheumatism 
.'Venereal Diseases 
•Eye Dheasea 
; Yoccess and Ulcer 
i Wounds & Accidents 
i All other Causes 


l 


BENGAL PROPER AND ASSAM, 


DINAPORi:. BENARES, OUDE, AND 
CA U N PORE DISTRICTS. 

9812 Average Strength 
0 12 Daily Sick p.'ct. of Strength 
185’86 Admitted p. ct. of Strength ... 

Died per 1000 of Strength— 

7 03 A. Cholera . 

25 38 II. AU causes 


MEERUT AND KOHILCUXD. 


7081- Vvcrago Strength .. ... 1273: 

4*20 Daily sick p. ct. of strength 3'7<>‘ 
111-81 Admitted p. ct. of Strength .. 105*121 
Die 1 per 1000 of Strength — 

’00 A. Cholera 

6*63 B All causes ... 7*10 


Admitted 
per cent, of 
average 
Strength. 

Died per 
cent, of 
Admissions. 

r- , ! 

Died por 
1000 of 
nvei age j 
Strength. 

Admitted 
per cent, of 
averugc 
Strength. 

Died por 
omit, of 
Admissions. 

Died per 
luoo of 
average 
Strength. 

i Admitted 
per cent, 
of average 

1 Strength. 

Died per 
cent, of 
Admissions. 

Died per 
low of 
a\er.igo 
Strength. 

1*32 


53*49 

7*03 

*17 


58 33 

*09 

•02 



*25 


20-83 

*51 

*14 


20-00 

•28 

•20 

27*27 
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‘knew and Mortality among the Regular Native Troops serving in the various Provinces 
oj'tii* Bengal Presidency, for the gear lt>GG. 


DISEASE. 
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! Cholera 

jSmall-pox '** 

■Fever, Intermittent 

r •> Remittent and Continued 

Apoplexy 

‘Dysentery 

!l)i..rrku.'a ... []] 

> Hepatitis 

jSpkcn Disease ** 

I :• - j -irut ary Disease.'* 
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{Dropsy 
{Scurvy 

jKheuin itisru ... 
j Venereal Diseases 
I Eye Diseases - 
'.Abscess and nicer 
1 Wounds and Accident 
1 AIK t her Can es 


A QUA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 


PUNJAB. 


tAverage Strength 
Daily Side p. ct. of Strength 
Admitte Ip. ct. of Strength 178*19 
Died per moo of Strength— 

A. Cholera 

B. All causes 


447!' Average Strength 

Daily Sick p. ct. of Strength 
Admitted p. ct. of Strength 
Died per 1000 of Strength— 
A. Cholera ... 
li. All causes ... 
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33-33 
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1*61 

•45 
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•45 
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CO 
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•27 

•22 

”25 

•714 

•is 
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3*90 

1£2 

*72 

•22 

*17 

31-58 

•54 


•02 


*09 
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BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Average Strength . 37,4*23 

Daily Sick p. ct. of Strength P59. 
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The Sepoy Army. 
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i ti Bengal. 

an average of 37,423 Native soldiers, the daily proportion 
throughout the year was 4 5 9 per 1,090. The minimum 
38*2 occurred in July, and the maximum 52’2 in November. In 
the Regiments serving in Bengal Proper and Assam, the annual 
ratio was (>1*2 the maximum 84*5, having been reached in Janu¬ 
ary, aud the minimum 52*6 in November. Fevers come first, hav¬ 
ing caused 278 of 11*98, the total death-rate. Next comes 
cholera, 2*54, although the admission-rate due to this disease 
was hardly appreciable. Dysentery aud diarrhoea give 2*0. 
These three diseases together caused 7*32 of the total death- 
rate. Of venereal diseases only 2,037 cases were admitted in 
1866, or a ratio of 54*4 per 1,000, a striking contrast to the 
ratio of 218 per 1,000 among European soldiers for the same 
period. At Bnaugulpore the admission-rate was highest, or 107 
per 1,000, at. Segowlie 120, at Futtegurk 119, at Dorunda and 
Benares 118, at Goruekpore 114, at Agra 109, and at Nowgong 
101 per 1,000. At several stations the proportion was less than 
25 per 1,000. The stations at which Native soldiers were quarter¬ 
ed are arranged in the order of the ratio of mortality as follows: — 
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3*80 
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The Sepoy Army. 
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necessary to consider all the statistics^available, and not to 
-found conclusions on one series of figures taken by themselves. For 
example, if the ratio of daily sick alone be taken, we find that Fort, 
William and Alipore stand twenty-second on the list, and Dina¬ 
pore thirty-fifth. If admissions into hospital be taken as the 
test, Dinapore is twenty-fourth and Fort William thirty-first. 
But if the proportion of deaths be considered, Dinapore is twenty- 
second and Fort William thirty-ninth, or last of all. The ratio 
of daily sick taken alone appears to be a very fallacious index of 
the comparative healthiness of stations. Deolee stands lowest 
in the statement prepared according to this standard, and yet is 
in the first rank in the statement which illustrates comparative 
mortality. 

These remarks refer solely to the Regular Native Army. There 
are Irregular Regiments serving in Central India, which occupy 
seven different stations and comprise an average strength of 
4,483 men. The actual strength present during the year, 
however, averaged only 3,980. Taking the latter number as the 
basis of calculation, the death-rate was 6*28 per 1,000 com¬ 
pared with 11 '98 among the Regular Native Army. The ad¬ 
mission-rate was 1,197 compared with 1,385, and the ratio 
of daily sick 41*0 compared with 45*9 per 1,000. If the total 
strength and total deaths be taken into consideration, the mor¬ 
tality amounted to 10*48 compared with 18*50 among the Regular 
Native Army. The Regiments were healthy, the death-rate 
varying in all from 6*01 to 18*16 per 1,000. The Punjab 
Irregular Force is considerably larger in number than that com¬ 
prising the Irregular Regiments serving in Central India. The 
nominal strength was 19,596, and the actual strength 9,725, 
throughout the year. The admission-rate was 1,199 com¬ 
pared with 1,385 in the Regular Army, the ratio of daily sick 
81 i compared with 45*9, and the death-rate 0‘99 compared with 
11*98 per 1,000. The results in the Punjab Local Force were 
thus particularly favourable. If the total number borne on 
the rolls end the total deaths among them be taken into ac¬ 
count, wo find the death-rate amounts to 10*38 per 1,000, vary¬ 
ing in the individual Regiments from 3*34 to 19*42 per 1,000. 


!ii«‘ Native Arm} in Ifouifiay. 



moved fo*m the influences affecting military life by causes other 
than those peitaming to health, a mortality of 8*8 and invalid¬ 
ing to the oxlent ol o4*4 per thousand men are exhibited. Th * 
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I,i Bombay. 


returns, which deal only with men actually present wit 
their regiments, show that about 37 in every thousand were con¬ 
stantly sick, and that 13 in every two thousand men died. There 
was little sickness from epidemic disease. Malarious fever was 
the cause of nearly half of the entire sickness, and a quarter of 
the entire mortality. Bowel affections were next most prevalent. 
There were dl cases ot, small-pox. 

The following shows the Sickness and Mortality among Native 
Troops. 
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Tho following sliows the Sickness and Mortality from various 
diseases. 
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The Sepoy Array in Bombay. 

Stations, arranged in order of the highest 
talify among the Troops durin 
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the highest Ratios oj Sickness and Mot- 
•oops during the year 1S6G. 
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717 
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510 

1,047 
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1,763 

873 

854 
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Burda Chowkee 
Porebunder 
Surat 

Jacobabad ... 
Broach 
Maunderdeo 
Pcrim 
Rajkote 
Poona 
Bhooj 
Dwarka 
Mhow 
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Augur 
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rimes. 
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Wtal Military Statistic** r»r all India. 

ihe Army in the Madras Presidency shows a lower rate than 
eitlier those of Bengal or Bombay. The former stands highest 
in the rate of its admissions, daily sick and deaths. The general 
results of seven years, in the English Army in all India may bo 
thus shown. The ratio given is per thousand of strength :—■ 
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the following tables for all India: 


to British India’* gives 
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oicH. is en<? Mortality a,*: -/ Esropeo. «and Natives of tU Troops c : ployed in each Prciidinc;. of .British India in each of the undermentioned 

i ears ended 31s* De>'^nibev. 
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Norn -The lirst. three years u r Madras Presidency are c h from l b t April to 31st March, the rcmaining,ycurs end 31st December. 
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Strength of the Army in 1857 and 1806. 405 
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India. 

The 
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The Indian Navv was abolished in 1861, its duties being un¬ 
dertaken by Her Majesty's Navy. The cost o f the Navy and 
Marine, which was £1,169,486 in 1857-58 gradually ,ell to 
£557,397, its lowest point, in 1863-64 and stood at #85,94am 
the eleven months ol 1866-67. It has been found desuable >y 
the Government of India to re-create a local Navy in some form, 
and the question has been referred to Her Majesty s Govei-nment, 
rpi,» nvoOTuliuire Ol. the Marine in 1866-67 was thus divided 


The expenditure on the Marine in 1866-67 was thus divided 
Bengal and Government of India. ••• *262,214 


Bombay, 

Madras, 

Punjab, 

Burm ab, 

Eastern Settlements, 


21,71- 


18,628 

17,630 

17,072 


£585,945 

This sum includes subsidies for the conveyance of local mails. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE STATISTICS OF LIFE. 


For at least two years it will not he possible to obtain vital 
statistics for all India, of an accurate character. The three 
Sanitary Commissioners, attached to the Government of India 
i,ml to those ol Madras and Bombay, began in 181.6 to devote 
attention to the health of the ordinary population, but only the 
statistics of jails are reliable. An attempt has been made in 
ilu three great Presidency cities and elsewhere to register births 
and deaths, but with little success, and no census of these cities 
has been accurately taken. In the course ot 1867-68 the Govern¬ 
ment of India appoir. led a local Sanitary Commissioner to each 
minor Administration, so that, the year 1868-69 should show 
important sanitary and statistical results in each of the ten Provin¬ 
ces'of India. The duties of the various local Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners are thus defined—To ascertain the existing sanitary 
condition of the country under their charge, and suggest mea¬ 
sures for its improvement; to advise local Governments and Ad¬ 
ministrations in matters concerning the public health : to collect 
information as to the unusual prevalence ot any particular disease 
or diseases in any particular locality, and to suggest measures 
for their removal; and to supervise measures for the preven¬ 
tion of venereal .disease in the neighbourhood ot Military t autou- 












in case of any unusual visitation, to proceed to the spot^ 
AiiSfeavour to trace its source and aid in carrying out remedial 
measures ; to examine all localities in which cholera, fevers, 
and similar diseases are endemic or localized and propose means 
for removing them ; to assist in organizing, as well as circum¬ 
stances will allow, a proper system of registration of births and 
deaths, unless this duty be entrusted by the Local Government 
to some other officer; to prepare a medical topography of their 
respective provinces or presidencies ; to submit to Local Go¬ 
vernments and Administrations a carefully digested annual re¬ 
port of their proceedings and, in case of the outbreak of epide¬ 
mic diseases, to forward early reports of all their proceedings 
and, to furnish the Imperial Sanitary Commissioner witli copies 
of their reports, and generally to keep him informed on all mat¬ 
ters of sanitary importance. The Imperial Commissioner with 
the Government of India will collect the results of their la¬ 
bours in one Report referring to the whole of India. The Sta¬ 
tistical Officer of the Indian Medical Department is to be at¬ 
tached to his office. Besides the Royal Surgeons and As¬ 
sistant Surgeons with each Queen’s Regiment in India, there is 
the Indian Medical Department consisting of some 900 cove¬ 
nanted officers, which, in the year ending 81st March 1807, cost 
£201,801. Besides military duties Indian "Surgeons and Assis¬ 
tant Surgeons supervise and conduct the hospitals, dispensaries, 
asylums, the medical duties of civil stations and the Presidency 
cities, many of the jails, the vaccine establishments and Medical 
colleges and schools in each of the ten provinces. 


•Baal* 


Bengal .—In the Bengal Presidency in 1866 the average daily 
number in confinement was 57,822, or neaily 3,000 in excess of 
what it was in 1805. The following shows the sickness and 
mortality per 1,000 of average strength :— 



Cholera contributed 1- ^ or one-iitth of the whole mortality* 


xn ron iv. 
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Madras .—During 18GG the average daily number of Prison¬ 
ers in Jails throughout the Madras Presidency, was 9,457, and 
the total fluctuating population which passed through the Jails 
was 31,202. There were 11,819 men admitted into hospital, 
and the average daily sick was 422*1. The total number of 
deaths amounted to 1,178 or 124*5 per mille. The following 
shows the rates of sickness and mortality in the Jails of this 
Presidency for I860, contrasted with those of previous periods. 


Rate per mille 
of Strength. 

1861-G2. 
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18G5. 

1 

*o 5 

c S ' 

CD ^ 

2 ® 1 
<p > i 

P trj | 

| 

, 1866. 

Admissions ... 

Deaths 

1502-6; 
93-0j 

13190 

89*41 

1373*6 

107*6 

14914 

101*5 

1290*6 

126*3 

1391 5 

109*5 

1249-7 

124-5 


It would appear that the sickness in Jails during 1866 as 
compared with the average cf five years decreased, while the rate 
of mortality increased by about 20 per thousand of average daily 
strength. 

Bombay .—The average number of prisoners in the Jails was 
5,518 and in the subsidiary Jails 1638. In the former the daily 
number of sick was 269*8 and the deaths from all causes 314 
or 56*9 per thousand. In the latter the daily 7 number sick was 
115*8 and the deaths 219 or 133*7 per 1,000. 

All India .—The rate of sickness in the jails of all three Presi¬ 
dencies in 1866 was much alike, but with respect to the death rate, 
that of the Madras Presidency contrasts most unfavourably with 
■ the other two. The mortality in the Madras jails was rather more 
than 20 per mille greater than in the Bengal jails, and still 
greater than in those of Bombay. The Madras Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner reports that the sanitary condition of the Jails of that 
Presidency is extremely bad in the majority of instances as re¬ 
gards overcrowding and ventilation, and that in this respect, 
the Madras Jails are very inferior to those in other Presidencies. 
It may, however, be confidently expected that the active mea¬ 
sures which am now being taken to remedy these defects by 
building large Central Jails and improving existing Jails, will 
soon remove this reproach to the Jail administration. The 
following shows the sickness and mortality per 1,000 
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Bengal. 


Madras 


l ear. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Deatlis. 

: Daily | 

| Sick. ! 

1 l 1 

jl8o9 

52-9 

82-7 

1* 

! 

|18G0 

57-4 

iiO-8 


1861 

48-3 

96-6 


1862 

46-6 

G6-7 


1863 

48-8 

85-8 


1864 

41-2 

701 


1865 

35 4 

57*66 


,1866 

L 1 

33-9 

61-94 

... 


Bombay. 


Deatlis. 


93*0 
89-4 
107-C 
101 *5. 
126-3 
124-5 


48-2 

G6-2 

52* 

263-8 


60-4 

50-2 

69-5 

56-9 


M MiiicigKiliiiics 

„ Calcutta .—That part of the city which is under the Municim> 
Commissioners, covering an area of 7 square miles, is estimated to 
contain a fixed population of 376,736 and a total population 
430,000. _ The Health Officer’s Report for 1807 statesCeatlS 
at 12,0/5, a ratio ot 32'05 per 1.000 in the former and 281)8 in 
the latter. That officer draws attention to the fact of the <wa- 
dual and steady decrease of mortality during the last three 
years, which lie ascribes to the re-construction of the conservanev 
department, and the permanent establishment of a regular sc 
t engering staff able to meet the sanitary requirements'" of a vast 

SSo r s h «V )f 4 r tag V ,f %‘T d , ea ?“ \° 0hristian population 

P, - ' 8oh - 1 Iic f| umher ot Hindoo bodies burned at the two grot 
Chants was upwards of teu thousand, and the number of carcase- of 
annuals skinned was -312. While 1,970 birth- were ascertain 

cd in 186b, 4,838 were recorded in 1867, or 132 less than'il 

former year. The Registrars in the five Divisions of the eitv 
•muled themselves of every means in their power to ascerS 
t o number of births. In the Native Town the agency of 1 ! 

or midwives, was of great assistance. The drainn-m w, H 
were completed over the Pure peon part of the town itt " 

imom Lam * «*£yoffiortt city. Oof 


lie receipts irom i / . ; * 

«"»«»s; 

m the following classes :— - 

2 'A r» 
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9S Joint Stock Companies. 

571 Merchants and Agents, Bankers and wholesale 

Traders. 

Cl Banians. 

139 Miscellaneous Dealers, 

181 Brokers, 

104 Members of the Legal Profession. 

76 Medical Practitioners and Apothecaries, 

44 Bazars and Screws. 

7 Engineers and Architects. 

9 Auctioneers. 

. 2,073 Miscellaneous Trades, in 3rd class, 

114 Pawn Brokers. 

0,097 Retail Dealers in 4th class, 

14,181 Ditto ditto 5th class. 

0,740 Itinerant Dealers. 

The total receipts, including fines, fees, lighting and police rates, 
amounted to £263,114 and the expenditure to £257,3x8. _ 
Madras .—The year 1866 exhibits a death rate within the 
Municipality of Madras, amounting in all to 13,881. 1;»«?. esti¬ 

mating the population at 450,000, may be taken as exhibiting a 
millenary mortality of 30*. This mortality is considerab y 
higher than that witnessed in the year 1865. A hen it was only 
24* per millet The deaths among the whole population includ¬ 
ing all races and caste, amounted to 7,243 males and 6,638 
females ■ these numbers being in the proportion of 109 of the 
forint— to 100 of the latter. The Return for 1865 showed that 
11 1 males died for each 100 females. Of the 13,881 deaths no 
than 2,416 occurred among children under one year of age 
and including these, 3,998 children died under the age of five 


years 

Comparative 


3,998 children died unde 
Mortality from principal Diseases as contrast- 


Diseases, j 

Average of 
six years 
1860-65. 

1865, 

1866. 

Fevers 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 
'{Jin ail-pox 

Cholera 

, -—-- — ~— - 

2208 8 

982*3 
1225*3 
377'0 

, 2032*1 

1 

2,190 

1,062 

1,159 

44 

914 

2,256 

947 

1,318 

103 

2,981 

1 


The ueatns registered in the different cm 
t j 0Q 0 f Madras were in the following number . 
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Classes. 

Males. 

Females, 

Europeans 

146 

78 

East Indians 

209 

224 

Mahornedans 

998 

1,017 

Hindoos 

5,890 

5,319 

Total 

7,243 

6,638 } 


224 

433 

‘2,015 

11.209 


13,881 


. ^ le population' of Madras to have increase i to 

t«> 0,000 Since the last census taken by the Municipal Commis¬ 
sion in 1863, then the population of the different classes of the 

inhabitants within Municipal limits would stand thus:_ 

Europeans and East Indians ... 17,219 

Hindoos ... ... ... 3,65,Vrb 

Mahornedans ... ... ... (>7,206 


Total ... 4,50,000 

And the millenary rate then in which the deaths have occurred 
among the different classes will be as follows :— 

Europeans and East Indians ... 38*1 

Hindoos ... ... ... 306 

Mahornedans ... ... ...29*9 

Amongst those who died of old age, 5 Europeans (3 males 
und 2 females) died at the ages of 7-5 and 85. Amongst the 
East. Indians, (j males died between the ages of 75 and 95 md 8 
females at 65 and 85 years. Of the Mahornedans 74 males and 
•16 females died between ages of 65 and .95, and among Un ¬ 
does 337 males and 393 females expired between 55 and <>> 
years of age. As in 18G5, so in this year also, the Mahomedm 
population died ot old age in a larger proportion than Hin 
doos. The income of the Municipality in 1866-67 was £4s “-,5 
and the expenditure £45,443. 

Bombay* The Department of Public Health was in full one 
ration during 1866-o7. The work of cleansing the town w is 
carried On veiys^fectonly. Tho rale of rnortalitv in t|a . 

City tell from .0*62 m 1804 and 35*4 in 1865 to 20*50 in 1S66. 
Toe P«P«lation .of tlio island, to which this rate refer... D 

b l o{ thc Municipality v.,n- 

O U Ecl, ot which #26,611 was paid under a local license tax by 
8,926 persons. 
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Iio.«pitaI», Dispensaries and ' aeeina<ion. 

Be ngal .—The number of patients treated in 1866 in the chari¬ 
table hospitals and dispensaries in the Bengal Presidency amount¬ 
ed to 301,702 against 269,9-20 in 1865. The percentage of mor¬ 
tality to total treated among the indoor patients was 29T2. 
There were 194,753 cases of vaccination, of which 164,529 were 
favourable against 152,099 in 1865 of which 3 21,168 were ta- 
vourable. 

Madras .—The number of patients in the dispensaries, most 
of them self-supporting, was 240*314, of whom 10,574 were in¬ 
patients against 278,107 in 1805 of whom 22,154 were in-pa¬ 
tients. There were 194,509 eases of vaccination of which 
108,057 were successful against 191,394 in .1865 ot which 
159,755 were successful. 

Bombay .—The total number of persons treated during ^1866- 
67 at the hospitals and dispensaries was 305,170 or 20,702 in 
excess of the preceding year. The number of persons vaccinat¬ 
ed was 372,394 exceeding that of the previous year by 15,147- 
The percentage of successful operations to number vaccinated 
was 92*89. 

Other Provinces .—In the Punjab the number of dispensaries 
increased from 55 to 69 in 1860, and the patients treated from 
342,277 to 377,754, the increase being most noticeable in the 
number of female patients. Owing to the unusual healthiness 
of the year the number of in-door patients decreased. In con¬ 
sequence of the great success which attended the establishment 
of rural dispensaries in the Sealkote district, the entire expendi¬ 
ture of which was met by a tax of about 2d. on each house in 
the village, a similar system has been introduced into other dis¬ 
tricts of this province; and 29 youths, sons of native practition¬ 
ers, were being educated, at the expense of local funds' and 
by private subscriptions, with a view to their future employment 
as Native doctors. There were 248,094 cases of vaccination ol 
which 2 12,979 were successful against 230,607 in 1865 oi which 
196,400 were successful. The total number of deaths in the Punjab 
is did to have amounted to 200,691 in 1866, the percentage to 
population being 1*32 as compared with 1*71 per cent in 1805. 

In the Nonh-Westcm Provinces 534,440 patients were treated 
in the Dispensaries against 513,169 in 1865. The average cost 
of treatment per patient was about 6a. a head. The system in 
force of regulating the Government donation by the amount of 
private subscriptions received was found to work well. r J he 
mortality amounted to 330,076, which was composed of 193,1: !< 
males and 130,932 females. By far the largest proportion ot 
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sexes dying occurred under ten years of ages and betwee n 
the ages of 40 and GO. Tho percentage of total deaths to po¬ 
pulation was 1*11 per cent. The vaccine operations of 1800 
contrast very favourably with those of the preceding year, there 
having been an increase in the number of persons vaccinated of 
37,333, and in the number of successful cases of 36,639. The cost 
per head of each successful case was in these provinces 8 V. 
The number of cases was 203,916 against 166,583 in 1865-66. 

To combat disease in the Central Provinces there were 56 medi¬ 
cal institutions. The number of patients treated at all the dis¬ 
pensaries was 138,969 showing an increase of 34,986 overall dis¬ 
tricts, and the average cost per case treated was 11 id. The 
operations of the Vaccine Department in Nagpore and Cliind- 
warra districts contrast also very favourably with the previous 
year. In 1865-66 the proportion of successful cases was 551 per 
cent., find in 1S66-67 it was 871 per cent. There were 22,367 
cases of vaccination against 4,767 in the previous year. The ge¬ 
neral death rate amounted to 25*09 per 1,000 among the urban, 
and 12*76 among the rural population. 

In British Burmah the medical institutions were 13 in number, 
at which 20,960 persons were treated, against 22,789 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The Burmese are strongly prejudiced in favour of 
inoculation. 

I nitiifural Deaths. 

Dr. R. S. Mair, of Madias, has compiled from the various Ad¬ 
ministration, Sanitary and Police Reports, statistics o i unnatural 
deaths in several Provinces of India:— 



1 

Murder. 

6 

V 

*rt ■ ~ 

til 

Suicide. i 

A ccidental j 
Deaths. 

3 

c 

Population. 

! 

Proportion to 
Population. 1 

Madras ... 

1 

248 

88 

1,256 

1 6,746 

8,356 

24,206,509 

1 in 2,880 

Bombay f Town) 

5 

4 

29 

149 

187 

566,119 

1 in 2,996 

Central Provinces ... 

0*2 

23 

356 

2.07S 

3,149 

9,104,511 

1 in 2.891 

Punjab Territories ... 

| 275 

103 

234 

j 3^566 

4,17S 

15,766,157] 

1 1 in 8,774 

H yd ra bad Assign ed 




1 


1 


Districts. 

1 23 

5 

89 

559 

676 

1,535.935 

1 in 2.772 

Mysore 

55 

31 

199 

1,303 1,538 

4,018,601 

_1 

1 in 2,577 

Total ...| 

09S 

251 

2,163 

_ 

15,082 

18,ll- ! 

j 55,194,832 

■ : ' ,! 

_ 


\\ i bin a very short pound, "eioetimes almost inimedimob 1 
a Hindoo dhs the friends hasten to inter or bum r "H v - 
The domestic fa.,Is that arc * 0 comtnou anl0ngsl (he K ■■ 
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flic revengeful spirit which actuates and clings to them, passing 
even from one generation to another render it very probable 
that advantage is taken of the great facilities which exist, 
for obtaining poison in the bazaars, to perpetrate the 
most serious crime. The detected murders in Bengal were 
257 or 1 in 145,937 of the population ; in the North Western 
Provinces 319 or 1 in 87,158; in Oudh 102 or 1 in 88,235 and 
in British Burmah 48 or 1 in 47,355. The average in a popula¬ 
tion of 132 millions is 1 in 92,557 ; in England it is 1 in 91,210. 
f l i o proportion of cases of culpable homicide, in a similar popu¬ 
lation, is 1 in 171,526. The proportion of suicides in a popula¬ 
tion oi 55 millions is 1 in 25,300 against 1 in 15,200 in Eng¬ 
land. In India of the various methods of committing suicide, 
drowning occupies the first position, and after it comes hanging, 
fn England, hanging occupies the first position, then follow 
poisoning, cut-throat, and lastly drowning, In India men re- 
snit to drowning and hanging as a means of self-destruction in 
about equal numbers, while "(> out of 7 women who commit 
suicide prefer the water. In England four times as many males 
as females destroy themselves by hanging, and four times as 
: umy males as females by cut-throat, whilst the number of 
ttiales ami females who commit suicide by drowning and by 
poison is about equal. The number of suicides by lethal wea¬ 
pons is exceedingly small, compared with that which exists in 
England. I lie most common causes of suicide in India are. 
/wibmsy, family discord, destitution, and physical suffering' 
Jealousy, with all the bitter feelings which it engenders is the 
cruse of a large number of female suicides. The undivided 
n ' . a , Hindoo, numbering many members of different de- 

givc.- i relationship, i, unquestionably a fruitful source of the 
moot S'.*nous quarrels. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1 If h A l 'CL ESI A S TJCA L BETA BLI8HM.ENT. 

due Government of India nroviil^a on i * p , 
and officials in the principal m li b C'lapJams for the troops 
The number of 1^ l!' ^ Pml stations of India. 
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for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The establishment 
of chaplains is twofold—Episcopalian and Presbyterian. The form¬ 
er consists of 85 in Bengal, 40 in Madras, and 27 in Bombay. The 
latter consists of 8 in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 4 in Bombay. 
Chaplains are divided into Senior and Junior. Those of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a month as Juniors and Rs. 
800 as Seniors. In 1866-67 there were 168 clergymen in the 
Madras Diocese. Besides the 40 on the establishment 14 re¬ 
ceived grants from Government, 57 were European and Eurasian 
missionaries and 52 were Native clergymen. The Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta is Metropolitan of India and Ceylon. Madras ana 
Bombay have each a Bishop. In each diocese the only other 
dignitary is an Archdeacon appointed by the Bishop. Chaplains 
are appointed by the Secretary of State. The total cost of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in 1866-67 was £144,360, thus divid¬ 
ed :— 

Government of India for Bishop and Domestic 
Chaplain and Archdeacon, including visitation 
allowances 

Madras do. and Chaplains 

Bombay and Sindli do. do. 

Bengal 

N. W. Provinces 


Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Oudh 

British Burmali 
Berar 
Eastern Set tlements 


£ 

9,565 
36.188 
30,278 
24,459 
15,141 
15,311 
3,J 3< 
3,051 
4,579 
234 
2 224 


The amount expended by Protestant Missionary Societies in 
India is very large. No reliable statistics of Roman Catholic 
Societies are. available. The number of English, American and 
Continental Protestant Missionaries in India is about 000 and 
the amount expended by and through them is about £300,000 a 
year, of which one-sixth is raised in India itself and une-twelfth 
is contributed by Native Churches* 

The relation of the Government of Indin to the religious en¬ 
dowments of Hindoos, Mahomednns, Buddhists and non-('hiis- 
tians was salLi&ctorily defined by Act XX of L863. Up to that. 


p The Protestant Churches of Europe and America, through Soeicfch 
id ‘JO 00 misbionanc* to .lews. Mu.v*ulman>- ami Vagaus at an annua! .■<.st • i • 
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The Relation of Government to Religion . 




year in tlie case of some endowments the manager liad been no¬ 
minated by the Government, or the nomination of the Manager 
had been subject to confirmation by Government. In the case of 
other religious endowments the management was vested in pri¬ 
vate persons. This Act provides that, in the latter class of cases, 
the endowments shall be wholly free from Government interfer¬ 
ence, the Manager remaining subject only to the usual control 
o?‘ the Civil Courts. In cases belonging to the former class, Go¬ 
vernment is once for all, in the first instance, to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee to exercise all the powers hitherto exercised by Govern¬ 
ment, vacancies in the Committee being filled up by election, 
hhc earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments to 
v le Re S filafcions repealed by the Act relate, but section 
XXL . is of general application, and severs Government from all 
future connection with Religious Trusts in any part of India, 
the quantity of land and money in the possession of non-Christ 
Lull religious^bodies in India must be very large, and an attempt 
to estimate it, as \vell as the endowments devoted to quasi-cha¬ 
nt able purposes, is to be made in future annual Administration 
Reports. The following return shows the first attempt made to 
estimate the facts, but it is very imperfect, in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in 1SG7-C8. 
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Roman Catholic.? 
Church of England 
,, of Scotland . 
Protea tout Diuacuter 
Greeks 
Armenians 
U nitarians 

minions ;; 

M 

dan*. tfcliocuh . 
Sikhs 

Buddhists or Jains . 
Others 


Total 


3,353 

31U 

32! 

7 

211 ' 

6 


If 

fs 

A 


Income, 


>. . 


3,31 

20 

21 

7 

H 


Rs. 


3,ino 5,550 
2,341.39.988 

14' 

569 


273,230 

32,no 

705! 

15 

0,309 

7 


T 


A'p. 


0^ 0 


From endowed 
property. 


Rs. A r. 


?,MO i 38U J 45,0,2 o’ 

Note.— Tho return. iron, (be Wurdah mKur 
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2,694 

61 
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Rs. | A V 
1 , 100 ' o' 0 

1,500 0 0 
21G “o| 0 


• i 

663 i 
,082 0 
420 0 
150 0! 
,669 0' 
55 Of 


9 10,754 11 2,68,7511 
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CIIA PTEU XV. 


BRITISH FEUDATORY INDIA . 


The latest Parliamentary Return, published in 18G8, estimates 
the area of India under the administration of Native Chiefs at 
596,790 square miles, and the population at 47,909,199, or nearly a 
third of the whole area of 1,553,226 square miles and nearly a 
fourth of the population of 192,857,557. An attempt will be made 
at a nearer approximation to the truth in the following chapter. 
The only available materials are to be found in the eight volumes, 
with index, of the Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sun- 
nuds, made by Mr. C. U. Aitchison, when Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department, and published 
in the years 1802-1866. That work brings the Treaties and En¬ 
gagements made by the Government of India with Her Majesty’s 
feudatories within the border, and with Her Majesty’s allies in Asia, 
and the neighbouring islands and coasts of Africa, up to the Con¬ 
vention concluded with the Sultan of Muscat for the ex tension 
of the Telegraph line on 19th January 1865. It does not con¬ 
tain the Treaties and Engagements made with Asiatic powers 
directly by the Crown. The annual Administration Reports 
necessarily make only scanty references to the relations of the 
Government of India with Feudatory States. Only portions of 
these States are now under survey, and a proper census has not, 
been taken of any. But the Government of India, for the first time 
in the year 1865-66, called for annual Administration Reports 
from the Political Agents or Residents who supervise the princi¬ 
pal groups of Feudatory States. Reports of the condition of 
those in Central India, by Colonel Meade, and in Rajpootana by 
Colonel Keatirige, V. C., have accordingly appeared, as well as 
short Memoranda on Bhawulpore, tlie Guikwar’s country, 
Kattywar and the administration of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Besides these the States of Travancore and Cochin have for 
several years been in the habit of publishing Reports similar to 
those issued by the purely British Administrations, 


Feudatories by Patient. 


The various Native Chiefs of British India mav be divided in- 
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Patent given to F< mhtfori?*. 



States, like Nepal and Sikkim, which arc technically described 
as “ in subordinate alliance/’ but they an* practically foreign 
territory. There are others, like Muni pore, officially consi¬ 
dered as “ protected/’ but they are virtually as much British ter¬ 
ritory as the ordinary feudatory states. 

The Feudatories in the first rank of political importance 
are those on whom Lord Canning, as Viceroy, conferred the 
following Sunnud or Patent in 1862 and subsequently— 
“ Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefs of India, who now govern their 
own territories, should be perpetuated, and,that the repre¬ 
sentation and dignity of their Houses should be continued ; 
in fulfilment of this desire, this Sunnud is given to you to con¬ 
vey to you the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the 
British Government will recognize and confirm any adoption of 
a successor made by yourself or by any future Chief of your 
State that may be in accordance with Hindoo law and the cus¬ 
toms of your race. Be assured that nothing shall disturb the 
engagement thus made to you so long as your House is loyal to 
the Crown and faithful to the conditions of the treaties, grants, 
or engagements -which record its obligations to the British Go¬ 
vernment. 


11th March, 1862. 


(Signed) Canning” 


A similar Sunnud was given to Mahomedan princes. Recent¬ 
ly Her Majesty’s Government, in England directed that the pri¬ 
vilege of adoption should be extended to the Maharajah of My¬ 
sore, who w;i, deposed by Lord W. Bentinck in 1 880. He had 
adopted a young child as his personal heir, and the boy was de¬ 
clared and subsequently installed as heir to the AV/i nf Mmr. 




The, Maharajah oj Mysore- 


4 



d#dhe late Sir Mark Cubbon, K. C. B. The Residency records 
from 1814 to 1831, afford ample testimony that this step was 
not taken till repeated, though fruitless, remonstrances had been 
made by the Madras Government, as well as by the Government 
of India, on the subject of the Rajah’s maladministration, and that 
the salutary advice given to His Highness was neglected and 
despised, even though it was pressed upon him personally by Sir 
Thomas Munro with all the weight of his authority. From such 
a fall there was no recovery, and although the Rajah repeatedly 
and pertinaciously urged his claim to restoration, that request 
was as persistently, denied by Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
may safely be asserted that the people of the country would have 
unhesitatingly demurred to any design to restore to the Raja the 
sovereignty which he had justly forfeited. It is, however, ad¬ 
mitted, that although from imperfect training and inherent de¬ 
fects of character His Highness shewed few of the qualities of 
a good ruler, he was of a kindly and generous nature, and that 
his princely charity and consideration for his retainers and de¬ 
pendants, are remembered with gratitude by rich and poor alike. 
The bov adopted, and who succeeded on the old chief's death, is 
a son of Ddse Urs ol the Bettada Kote family, to which house be¬ 
longed ITis Highness' first and third wives, as well as Ranee 
Luchemnaa widow of Raja Cbiklca Kristnaraj, the last chief prior 
to the usurpation of Hyder Ali. This adoption-was made in 
June 18U5, ami the boy received the name of Chamrajendra. In 
April 1807 Her Majesty’s Government were pleased to recognize 
rhe prince as the successor of the Maharaja, and on the latter'- 
death, the young chief was formally proclaimed as Maharajah of 
M vsore. The proclamation was read out at Bangalore with 
due solemnity in the presence of the garrison and all the in¬ 
habitants, and was publicly notified, with similar ceremony, 
at Mysore and nil the other principal towns of the province! 
The present Maharaja is about five years old, and he is 
to receive such a training as will enable him to fill worthi¬ 
ly the exalted station to which he is destined. The num¬ 
ber of dependants and followers of the late Maharaja aggregated 
more than 10,000, and steps have been taken to reduce these 
.overgrown esiablishnmiits, as well as to liquidate outstanding 
claims, and to make an inventory of all the property. The Su¬ 
preme Government have enjoined liberality in adjusting the 
claims of all old aud tatthfiil servants of hi*late Highne.^. rJ 
in pursuance of these mMiuetions, pensions and gratuities io ' 
cess of the scale prescribed for servants of Her Majesty’s (lo\ n- 
ment, have been awatdeu to those persons who have nci been re¬ 
amed in the young Maharajah’s service. 
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Feudatories of th 1 First Class. 


. ISoli of Feudatories* 

i lie Feudatonesof the first class, or with Patents guaranfceein 
adoption, are .152 in number and are as follows, arranged aloha 
helically:— 0 1 


Feud at arty. 

Ajeygurh Rajah, 

-A kulkote Elijah, 

Alipoora Jagiieerdar, 

Bansda Chief, 

Baonee Nawab, 

Banswara Chief, 

Beejali Chief, 

Behree Jagiieerdar, 

Behut Jagiieerdar, 

Belaspore Chief, 

Benares Rajah, 

Beronda Rajah, 

Rhaghul Chief, 

Bhopal Begum, 

Bhownuggur Chief, 

Bhughat Chief, 

Bhujjee Chief, 

Bhurfcporc Maharajah, 

Bikaneer Maharajah, 

Bijawur Rajah, 

Bijna Chief* 

Boon dee Rajah, 

Bulsun Chief, 

Bunganpully Jagiieerdar, 
Buasahir Chief, 

Bus tar Rajah, 

Six Callinjcr Chobeys, 

Cambay Nawab, 

Clash mere Maharajah, 

Chickaree Rajah, 

Chumba Chief, 

Oh ulterporo Rajah 
Coe hi n fhijnh, ’ 

CoocJi Bellar Rajah, 

Sixteen Chiefs, Tributary MeLals 
Be was Chief, ; 

J)har Chief, 

Dliamee Chief, 

DJiolepore Rami, 

I) hoorwye' Chief, 

Doojan^ Nawab. 

Dui'kote Chief, 

Dhurmpore Chief; 


Place. 

Bundlecund. 

S a tar a. 

Bundlecund. 

Kolapore. 

Central India 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

' Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 

Benares. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Central India. 

Sholapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Bundlecund. 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central India. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Cochin. 

Assam. 

OriKha, 

Central India. 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Kolhapore. 


!- 
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Feudatories of the First Class. 


iulatory. 

oongurporo Chief, 

Du 111 ay J aghecrdar of Jhutt, 
Duttia Rajah, 

Edur Cliief, 

Furreedkotc Rajah, 

Gerowlee Jagheerdar, 
Ghurwal Rajah, 

Gourihav Jagheerdar, 
Guikwar, 

Holkar, 

Jessulmere Chief, 

Jeypore Maharaj ah, 

Jheend Rajah, 

J hall a war Ran a, 

Jignee Jagheerdar, 

Joobui Chief, 

Joonogurh Nawab, 
Jondhpore Chief, 

Jowrah Nawab, 

Jursoo Jagheerdar, 

Karonde Rajah, 

Keontlml Chief, 

Iverowlee Chief, 

Kishengurh Chief, 

Khulsea Chief, 

Kolhapore Rajah, 
Koomharsein Cliief, 
Koonhiar Chief, 

Kotah Cliief, 

Kothur Chief, 

Kothee Jagheerdar, 

Kunnya D liana Jagheerdar, 
Kuppoorthulla Rajah, 

Kufcch Chief, 

Logassio Jagheerdar, 
Loharoo Nawab, 

Makraie Chief, 

Maleir Kotla Nawab, 
Moodhole Chief, 

Mundee Chief, 

Mungal C hief, 

Myhere Chief, 

My long Chief, 

3V1 v sore M ah ara j ah, 

Nabha Rajah, 

Nagode Chief, 


Place. 

Rajpootaua. 

Satara. 

BundlecuncL 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Bundlecund. 

Baroda. 

Central India. 
Rajpootaua. 
Rajpootaua. 
Punjab. 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Rajpootaua. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootaua. 

Rajpootaua. 

Punjab. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Bundlecund, 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces, 
Punjab. 

Southern Mahrattu 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Mysore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 


% 


Country. 
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Feudatories of >ba First Class. 



Feudatory. 

Nahun Chief, 

Nalagurh Chief, 

Niiubalkur Jaghoerdar of Phulton, 
Nowanuggur Chief, 

Nyagaon Bebai Jagheerdar, 
Oodeypore Maharajah, 

Paharee Chief, 

Pabowdee Nawab, 

Pah 1 umpore Dewan, 

Poodooeotta Chief, 

Punnali Baja,- 
Punt Prithee Nidliee, 

Punt Sucheo, 

Pertabgurh Rajah, 
j Five Putwurdhuns, 

Puttial a Maharajah, 

Badhunpore Nawab, 

Rajpeepla Chief, 

B am d roog Chief, 

Pampore Nawab, 

Pewah Rajah, 

S a want Waree Chief, 

Sorohi Chief, 

Shahpoora Bajah, 

Sindia Maharajah, 

Solniwul Chief, 

Sooket Chief, 

Sucheen Nawab, 

Sundoor Chief, 

Suinptlrar Rajah, 

Sirdar Shumshere Sing Sindhanwal 
Sureeii Chief, 

Tehrce Chief, 

Tej Sing, 

Took Nawab, 

Toree Chief, 

Tntvuncore Mahamjah, 

Turoeh Chief, 

[Jhvur Chief, 



Place. 

Punjab, 

Punjab. 

Sata ra. 

Kolhapore. 

Bundlecund. 

Pajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Poodoocottah. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Pajpootana. 

Southern Maliratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Kolhapore. 

Southern Maliratta Country. 
Pohilcund. 

Bundlecund. 

Sawant Waree. 

Pajpootana. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Pajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Tr avail co re. 

Punjab, 

Pajpootana. 


Salutes. 

On 2Gtb June 1807 (he Queen 
lowing revised table <>( salutes to 
tended to•* 


in Council ordered the fol- 
be strictly observed and at, 







SWules of Feudatories. 



* 

8 

1 ) 

10 

11 " 

12 

13 

14 
13 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
31 
35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
13 


The Maharajah of Nepal 

'fhe Ameer of Cabal 

The Sultan of Muscat 

The Sultan of Zanzibar 

Tho Nizam of the Deccan 

The Gaekwar of Baroda 

The Maharajah of Mysore 

Maharajah. Sindia of Gwalior 

Maharajah TIolkar of Indore 

The B<*gum of Bhopal 

The Muharana of Meywar (Oodeypore) 

The Maharajah of Jummoo and Cashmere 

The .Khan of Khelat 

The Maharajah of Travaucore ... 

The Rajah of Kolhapore 

The Nawab Nazim of Bengal 

The Maharajah of Jeypore 

The Maharajah of Marwar (Jodhpore) 

The Maharajah of Puttiala 
The Malm Rao of Kotali 
The Malm rajah of llewak 
The Rao of Kntrli 
I’ho Rajah of Cochin 
fire Maharajah of Bikaneer 
The Nawab of Uhawulpore 
'Die* Maharao Rajah of Boondce 
The Maharajah of Kerowlee 
Tho Maharajah of Bhurtporo 
I The Nuv/ab of Tonk 
! Tho Dob Rajah of Bootan 
The Maharajah of Sikkim 
The Maharajah of Oorclui (Tehroe) 
pin? Maharajah of Kiahengurh 
The Mali ante Rajah of Ulwar 
The Kana ( >f Dholoporo 
The M -ha Bawnl of J«: -ulmero 
j The Maha Raj itana of Jhullawftr 
I Tho llu.jah of Povtabgm li 
| The Iltijuli of I 'loir 
1 The Tv.'o Chiefs of Dewaa, each 
The Maharajah of Duttia 

■ a ■ 

h’l (• Mali irajah of Ivhu- 


* HmsutVO h.ilulcS ? 

Vou. XII., f u r IV, 


'Hliiu lijnltH of tltoi* i\. iv 
a it 
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Salutes of Feudatories. 


Namos. 


41 

45 

46 

47 
LB 

49 

50 

51 

52 
55 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
GO 
61 
02 
G3 

64 

65 

66 
07 
08 
09 

70 

71 
V2 

73 

74 

75 
70 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 
8 5 
86 


iMecr Ali Moorad of Khyrpore 
jThe Rao of Seioln 
I The Alalm It a will of Doo.ngurparo 
The Nnv.'iih of Rampore 
jThe Nawab of Jowra 
Tlu* Rajah of Gooch Bebar 
The Rajah of Tipperah 
riie Maharajah of Benares 
The Rajah of JheenJ 
The Rajah of Nabh.r, 

The Rajah of Kuppoorthulla 
The Rajah of Sumpthur 
Tlie Nawab of Joonagurh 
The Jam of Nowanuggur 
Hie Tluikoor of Bhownuggur 
jThe Rajah of Rutlam 
jThe Maharajah of Purinah 
jThe Maharajah of Chirkarep 
jTlio Rajah of Bijawnr 
jThe Rajah of Chatterpore 
IITie Rajah of Mundeo 
I'Fhe Rewan of Pahlunpore 
j f riio Rajah of Rajpeepla 
The Nawab of Radi m n pore, 
jThe Rana of Porcbunder 
The R. jah of Drangdra 
'The Rajah of Adjeyglmi 
The Nawab of Cambay 
The Rajah of Sillaua 
jThe Rajah of Seetamhow 
’The Iiawut of Rajgnrli 
|Tlie R ijah of Nmv.inglmr 
i'i’hi Rajah of Jhubooa 
rhe Rajah of Chumba 
T i“ Nawab of Baoii't! 

I'h« Rajah of Birxnoov 
ITl.o Rajah of Booket 
rim Rajah of 1 onee.dkoto 
The l^ijali of Khyloor 
rh<i Sir 15 *" ■.-“<* T Hawunt \V a ren 
i file Nawab of Mali-ir Kotla. 

Hie 14a,ah of Chofa Oode\ pore 
The R.'M’ii! * J 1 * 'i i in 


<SL 


No. of] 
i Guns. 


I 


15 
15 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 j 
11 
11 
1 1 
11 
11 
11 
1 1 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
1 1 
1 1 
11 
11 
11 
11 

I l 

II 
1 1 
11 
11 
11 
11 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

9 

9 

!) 

U 
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PoCi'l and Personal S<da?t i. 
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N 


ame3. 


The K ina of Bunvunee 

The Raj all of Nagode 

The Rana of Ali Rajpove 

The Rana of Loonawarra 

Tho Nawab or Babee of Balasinoro ... 

The Rajah of Soanth 

Native Chiefs at Aden 

The Rajah of Nudaon 

Malian. jail Dh.uleep Sing, a a s. I. 

Maharajah Jung Bah a door, G. C. B. 

Ranojee R.io Sindia, Ghota Maharajah of Gwalior 
Nawab Sir Salar Jung Bahudoor, K. C. S. 1. 

Prinpe Azoem Jah, of Arcot 

II er Highness the Koodsia Begum of Bhopal (Bhood- 
shahoo) 

Maharajah of Viziailagt'ain 


No. of 
Guns. 
_I 

0 

I l 
o ! 
9 I 
91 

9 I 

9to 12 
7 

21" 

IS* 

17t 

17* 

15* 

15* 

131 


The Estates of Feudatories. 

y,e classify the Feudatories, giving, where possible, the area 
and population of their estates according as thev are under the 
direct supervision of the Madras, Bombay or Supreme Govern- 
merits. Our Feudatories have many feudatories of t.hoir .nvn, 
particulars regarding whom we cannot give. Pensioners arc mar¬ 
ked with an asterisk and Mussulmans in italics. 

Madras. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 

Pluce or Fa¬ 
mily. 

2 Prince Azim J h 

M:.liar:sjiti of Travancorc, Q. C. S. 1. 
Bajfih ot Cochin 

Piujuh of I’ooiloocottnh 
•A i<j!th<l<ir of Buvf/'Wi<idh/ 

Rajah o( bun door 

Carnatic 

1 rav.tncore . 
Cochin .. 1 

P wdoocottah 
Cuddapah ... 
Bellary 

AU Rajah 

C anna n ore' 
Mid South- 

Frn Lacru- 
dive Island* 

Carried forward ... ...| 



Square 
Mi 


6, 653 
1,131 
!,<&7 
500 
145 


* For life, 
t Within limits of the Gwalior tcrrit.-.py 

I On every ONUife of i ia.twg »n l lo^g th , „ , ,. rf , u<ncv 

s u z 


Populu 

Annual 

tion. 

Income. 




30,000 

1,262,047 

418,003 

399,00u 

| 90,301 

208,750 

3.113 

145,200 

10,017 

13,410 

3.782 

l.OOo 

2,U0iiJ 


020 ,1 70 








































Feudatories in Bombay. 
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Bombay. 


Feudatory or Pensioner, 


Brought forward 
Hajali of AkuJkote ... 

The Punt Sueheo ... 

'ike Punt Prithee Nidhcc 
The Duil.iy 
rhc Nimbalkur 
i'he Waekur 
Rajah of Kolliaporo... 

Chief of Sawuntwaree 
Bo. of Jainkhundee 
Bo. of Meeroj 
Bo. of Koorundwar 
Do. of Sanglee 
Do. of Itamdroog ... 

Do. of Moodhole 

* The Angria Family 
Th e St\ f U e of J i. ije <_ ret, - 

* The Granddaughters of the 
Naicdb of Surat ... 

Nawab of r uchem ... 

... 

Rajah of Dhurumpore 
Rajah of Jowar 

* J)( sc ’iid<- is of Nawab of Da- 

roach 

No mob <f Cambog ... 

The Cuikwar 
41 s separate jurisdictions in 
Kattywar, of which the prin¬ 
cipal are Okamundul, Joona- 
yhur, Nowanimgur, Bhow- 
nuugur, Jajj'er abaci, Wv.dirar 
ami Rajkot? 

Rao of Kutch 
Pallium pore Agency contain¬ 
ing 11 .States, Pahlumpore, 
Itadin ore, JFiirj/e, Tajiara 
r.nd 7 Hindoo Staten .. i 
'. alv. kr nta (The Bajali or 
Fdiu* ' i the only powerful 
Chief) . • 

Rajah of Rajpeepla .. 

1 Rajah of Faria 
'Chief of Chota Oodcypore 
Koiah Of Loouawara 
Irhiefof Soruth ... 

'i- |* L .tty Chiefs with a re cn- 
| ue o f 

Carried forward ... 


Akulkoto 
S. IConkan 


Place or Fa¬ 
mily. 


Kolhapore 

Sawuntwarce 

I Southern 
Mahratta 
\ Jaglierdars 

The Bhawar 
The Gorepuray 
Col aha 
Jinjeera 

Surat 

Sucheen 

Banda 

Dhurumpore 

Jowar 


Cambay 
Baroda 


Square 

Miles. 


Kutch 


Rcwakanta 


9,466 
• 980 
500 
350 
700 
400 

3,184 

900 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


1,980,103 

77,339 

110,193 

67,96^ 

58,791 

47,100 

5-10,156 

152,206 


324 


300 


350 

4,399 


21,000 

6,500 


0,041 


4,000 

4,500 

1,MH) 

«%6cio! 

1.786 

900. 

4001 


71,000 


13,000 
19,000 
15, 00 
8,000 


175,000 

1,710,401 


1,475,085 

409,522 


821,045, 
Cl1,040 


Annual 

Income. 


£ 1 
629,176 
15,000 
12.nt o 
7,500 
6,600 
75,000 
cot 

100,01-0 
20,000 
25,000 
23,0 U0 
15,000 
35,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,356 
17,000 
10,000 

8,5'0 
6,100 
9,000 
2,590 


35,000 

000,000 


805,270 
15<V 4)0 


04,090 


51. t |! 0 
27,500! 
7,50 | 
10,000 

4.200 

2.200 

4 ( I Ml 


71,536 7,569,100 2 


19,0fKl| 

877 / 541 ; 




































Feudatories in Northern India. 
Tiie Government or Indta. 


Sl 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fami- 

iy. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 1 
Income. 


Lower Bengal. 



£ 

Brought forward 


71,530 

7,509,100' 

2,877.540 

* The Nan' ib Nazim of Bengal 

Tdoorshedabad 



100,000 

... 

j 



000 

r> Cossynh States 

1 




Rajah of Nungklow... 

} Assam 

10,000 

o0S,025 


Rajah of Moleem 





Rajah of Muni pore .. 

J 

7,584 

500,000 

1 425 

Rajah of Hill Tipporah 


7,032 



Rajah of Cooch Behar 

Cooch Behar 

1,287 

80,000 

00,109 

21 Mehals forming S. W. Fron¬ 





tier Agency 

Chota Nagpore 

42,500 

1,000,000 

) 

16 Tributary Molials of Cut¬ 




- 100,000 

tack 

Orissa 

10,608 

750,000 

) 


Nurtli- Western Provinces. 


The Neural) of Rampore 
Maharajah oi Benares 
Rajah of Durwh.il 
Rajah of Shahpoora 
Rajah of Tehreo 


Punjab. 


G Cis-Sutlej | 
and Delhi 
States 


Maharajah Dliulkcp Singh ... England 
Maharajah of Ruttialla ... , 

Rajah of Jheeml 
Chief of IS fthha 
Chief of 1C 1 in 1 tea 
Chief of Mpkif KoUa 

Rajah of Furi etdkoto 

8^ Minor Jaghirdars 
Naxcab of Daajana 
Khan %f Loharoo 
Rajah of Sirmoor or Xahun 
Rajah of lvuhler or Belasporo 
Chief of Hiudon 
Rajah of Hus. : lur 
Rajah of Keonthul 
Chief of Raghul 
Raua of doohul 
luuiaof Bhuje© 

Kaua of Kooiiiliarsein 


♦ Delhi 

•I „ 


u Hill Sates 


Rohilcund 

Hcnares 

S90 

, 4S4,961| 

2 Of). 000 

100,000 

Hinial ay as 

4,500 

300,000 

nm,ooo; 

0,( 1 

Ajmere 


30,<0<‘ 

Ivumaon 


200,000 

8,000 


Carried forward 


1 


40,000 

5,412 

1,586,000 

3u0.000 

1,236 

311.000 

40,000 

563! 

276,000 

40,000 

156 

62,000 

1G5 

46,200- 

10,000 

013 

51,000 

75,795 

88,184 

6,000 

4,500 


66,818 7,000 


49,678 

< ,O.i0 


45*015 

7,009! 


18,083 

3 t <K)0 


22,3<>5 

3’ftOoI 


17-1'" 

|>00 


9,001 

1,590 


TAP 

700j 




itTTou 

14, !97,<”“ 

I 3>Kh8G4 


! _ . - 

l——_ 
































JMUlSTffy 



Ft n.daturne in Ttajpootana and Centra! India. 
Tin: Government of India. 


! -- 


Feudatory. 


R rou gli t forward 
Hana of Kothar 
B; na of Dliamee 
i.‘ana of 1 'tighat 
Chief of Bui.sun 

< 'hief of My long 

J kakoor of Beejah 
Thai;oof of Turocli 
Thakoor of Koonhar 
ifana of Mungnl 

< hief of Dnrkotee 
Nawab of Bhamilpore. 
Maharajah of Juminoo 
Bajah of Kuppoorthulla 
Ihijah of M linden 

11 a jali of Chumba 
Bjjuh of Socket 



Mrdmrajah of Oodcypore or 
Mi y war 

Maharajah of Jevpore 
Maharajah of Joudkpore 
ivlarwar 

Mahar.ao of Hoondee 
Maharuo of Kotah 
Mah:-.raj Baaa of Jhallawar 
L Vnn'uli of Touk 
Lawa 

Maharaj h of Kcrowlee 
' Maharajah of Kishengurh 
Mr* ha ran a of Dholepore 
Maharajah of Bhurtporo 
aiaharao fiajali of I’lv. ur 
Maharajah of Bikaneer 

7 h " -y*"* of Jeaenlmero 
Bao of berohi 

1 he liav.ul of Do ngurpore 
, i• llaisul of Bzmewarra 
JBajah of Fortahgurh 
i Maharajah Siudia 
!Maharajah Holkar 
Ijirf/r/ti oj Jjftoj.al 
j; : r all of Dhar 
.* ).Li oi Dewaa 
Snn'db oj* Jowra 

Carried forward 


Directly under the Government 




f- Kajpootana 


J 

- Central 
f dia. 

] 


In- 


03 

O 

• S 

ci 

& 

m _ 

Population, j 

171,01] 

L 14,197,062 


3,990 

2,853 

4,802 

7,358 

981 

3,082 

1,906 

917 

500 

2483 

364,502 

25,000 

700,000 

60S 

212,721 

L 0« T 0 

139,259 

3,216 

120,000 

420 

44,552 

mi of India . 

11,614 

1,161.140 

15,250 

1,900,000 

35,672 

1,783,600 

2,291 

224,000 

5,000 

450,0* *0 

2,500 

226,000 

2,370 

320,419 

1,873 

188,000 

720 

100,000 

1,250 

192.382 

1,974 

743,710 

3,300 

1,000,000 

17,676 

539,000 

12,252 

73,700 

3,020 

55,000 

1,000 

100,000 

1,500 

150,000 

1,460 

150,000 

| 

2,500,000 

8,318 

576,000 

6,764 

€63,656 

2,091 

125,000 

256 

25,000 

872 

85,456 

$42, *31 

29,130,838 



£ 

3,910,804 

500 

400 

600 

800 

200 

250 

300 

100 

01 

30,000 

400,000 

57,700 

30,000 

12,000 

8,000 


266,127 

500,000 

350,000 
60,000 
250,(00 
15u, 000 
101,751 

30,000 
22.570 
109,437 
203,092 
200,000 
60,000 
9,167 
20,335 
12,600 
12,600 
26,249 
110,910 
830,000 
24o, Ooo 
45,700 
25,900 
06,524 


7,704,331 
















































F<'uJ.«Lvra:$ m Ctulral 
The Government op Injma. 




Feudatory, 


Place or 
FamOy. 


Square 

Miles. 




Brought forward 
Eajah of j’u(.l;;iu 
Rajah of S'Hana 

Rajah of »S 6 ctam])ow 

Chief of Plinth Peeploda 
,, Peeploda 
Thakoor of Jawnsea 
>, Nowbarra 

M Shuogurh 

m Pabree 

,, Biehrodo 

», Kniookbera 
t > Nurmn 

,, Lalgurh 

,, Pcoplia 

,, Nowgong 

. Batumi 

| ,, Agraoda 

,, Dkoolatia 

,, Biioda 

i Burdia 

( li’uil of Johufc 

,, Mutwarra 
,, Khuttuwarya 
,, Buttonmnl 
,, A liraj pore 

,, Jhabooa 
,* N..ciukliera or Ti$la 
j, Chota iWrkhera or 
Sorejjoro 

,, Mol a Burkhera 
,, Kale© Borneo 
'l iivikuor of M<Miltan 
! ,, Kftcboo Raroda 

,, buluhgwh 

,, Baisola or UUotia 

Bajali of Nurum 
Thaknor of JBbndnura 
,, Kbaltoun 

Kirsee 

tjali of Ragoogurli 
,, Baroda 
Thaicoor of Burra 
‘hief of Burwanneo 
jC'Iiief of Barudpoora 

Jam m i or Pabir .. 

Rajgurh, Churn c or 

Bky;.\ Khcio”, Sil- , .. 

lauoo & BuklUgurh; ) ' Ma ' 

(’aired forward 


312,831 

5oo 

103 


u 5 

S '■§ 

il 

fa 



) Dliar Agency 
> Mediatized 
\ Chief a. 

Gwalior 
| Agency Mc- 
< diabizod 
Chief*. 

Nimar Agency. 
) N r iu,nr ' 

1 Vgenc^ 

Guaranteed 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


29,736,638 
94, S3 9 
88,978 


1,50, 


3 , 01 * 1 


7 , 00 *) 


60,000 


Annual 
I ueorrte. 


£ | 
,701,;; i 
17.179 
24,900, 


800 
200 
12 * 
(>0 

12,300 


21,171 




347 , 93 . 20,41 .* 




































Fendofui'lcs t.i Central InJic. 


The Government of India. 


<SL 


Feudatory. 


Place or Fami¬ 
ly. 


Brought forward 
Chief of ( handgurh 
,, .1 amteo 

,, Oilota Kusrawud 
Thakoor of Pitharee 
,, Baglee 

,, Karodia 

,, Tonk 

,, Patharea 

,, Dk ungong 

,, Singhana 

„ Baeo 

,, May no 

,, Dlmura 

,, Kunjara 

,, Bagoogurh. 

,, Kay t ha 

,, Khursce 

Jhalaria 

,, Poonghat 

,, Bhojakeroe 

Chief of Koorai 

,, Mahomedgurh 
,, Banowda 
,, Rajglmr 
,, Nursingurh 
,, Kliilclieepoic 
1.; raw ut 
,, Patharoc 
,, Agra Burkhera 
>, Du hi a Dheer 
,, Dhnna Kheree 
Klnitnalpore 

,, Dabla Ohosee 

»> Khursia 

i, Jlul'Ta 
,, Heoraporo 
r , Bamgnrh 
,, Knkurkhoree 
„ •Soot.-.h a 
1t Jalria TUu el 
On^runue 

KoOiiWur < h.ic .Singh 
.lulvvaiit Singh 
I hxitonrnun Singh & Iaroo Singh 
Isalim Singh i 


O.uTiod forward 


, Nimar 
Agency 
Guaranteed 
I Chiefs 


o . 

« ,73 
O 

fc/).2 

< 

, O 
TS ri 


I 


Square 

Miles. 


347,934 


10-2 

60 

OS 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


29,411, G2G 


Annual 

Income. 


£ 

706,099 


22,349; 

4,000, 

5,000 


7,r.oo 

7o« 

7oo 


96,337 


44 1,581' 24, i 12,973 7,775,504 
































TAW/s 



Trlbuii //■'. ' ' utlatori ■. 


Feudatory or Peinuoner. 


Brought forward 

Solinwul 
Jignce 
Cbutterpoi o 
Chirkary . 

Ajcy^urh 
iBijawm ... 

Butt in 
Myhero ... 

Nu^odo 
O ore ha. 

Puunali ... 
lie wall 
Sumpthnr 

Ip*t Nizam of Hydcrvlo'd 
The Muharaj \h <>f AIy- >re 
The Titular Khuf of Or Ah 
* The. A a-ee of Sindh 

Grand Total .. 


Place or 
Family. 


Square 

miles. 


JH.f.Sl 


_t, 

20.H2.975 


Annual 

Income. 


6,77.1,:. 


,§L 


Deccan. 
.Mysore. 
Calcutta. 
Sindh. Arc. 


3,170,090, fflh.sftd 


05,337 


I 


10,660,080- l,<>.)0,f*0U 

150>00u 
120,060 
H .*275 


Trilmlc IVoma I*Yudatmitii, t&6fi-G?. 


- • ■ 70.Q55 10 72,671 


Goveniueut of hull a. 

Tributes from the undermentioned States. 
Various Petty State* 

Nizauu’s Government on account of Vlahratta Choute 
Contributions. 

Bhopal 

Various Petty States 


Toy pore 

JoudhpOre 

Odeypore 

Doon^erp u-. 

Banswaira 

Kotah 

Booti&ee 

Jhalwnr 

Various Petty States 
Qdeyporo ., 


Sokuith 
Muudcc 
Knpoorthul’a 
Chumbn 
Various Petty S 


Mysore Gov. rum cut, 
Travaiif u j ditto 
Cochin ditto 


North - Waste . v Prov > <•**. 


Contributions. 


p a. 

Tribute. 


M"dviu. 

Pebhcush and Subsidy. 


J]o:-.h n/ npd Si lU. 

Tribute. 

Subsidy from the Cub h G'Veinuunt 
Kattywar Tribute 

Various Petty States . •• . 

Contributions. *• 

Jtt^hecvdars, Southern Mabratto ' ■ ' try. Arc. 

Toi.d Tributes and CoHtrib«ui.;ais from N dive State - 
Voi, XII.. i*u: IV 1 C* 


£ 

1 

£ 

11,003 
10,61! 


13,630 

27,056 

64,300 

V 

21,300 
0.405 
2 730 
2.739, 
42.1721 
4,000 
8. 000 
10,588 


1 4.975 

'' | 

116,21s 1 

1 1,100 
0.500 

J3.IQU 
1,00’ 
2, Hi 

1 

i 

27,295, 

'2,2-1.. -1 
7-,521 

lS.OeO 

35Vlm 

j 1 l.fal 

1 50, ISO 

«,<M* 1 


l,ll« 

78.3 H 


029,2i5 








































WNisr/fy. 


Allowances to 




Allowances io I'etidutories and Pensioners, IlsOO-GJ. 


Government of India. 

£ j 

£ 

£ 

Pension of Wazod Ally Shah, ex-King of-Oudo 

Proportion of Pen-ion of Maharajah DullcopSiug 

Pension to Aliy Rahadoor, ex-Newab of Banda, including Al¬ 
lowance to tho Family of the late Zoolficar Ally ... 

Stipends and Extra Allowances, A'c., to His Highness Prince 
Golam Mahomed, son of the Iato Tippoo Sultan 

Pensions to the Family of the ex-Rajah of Coorg 

Compensation ... 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances ... 

Pension exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum, but not exceeding 
Rs. 20,COO per annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs 5,000 per annum 

110,00(1 

1,100 

0,300 

3,809 

897 

5,897 

1,270 

18,050 

15,492 



Total Government of India £ 

Ov.de. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Nowab Malka Johan 
>:ewab Sooltan Begum 

Malk Dooran Newab Rookya Sooltan Begum 

Political Pensions not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 

Vlaafee Compensation 

Miscellaneous 

6,750 

600 

1,800 

29,497 

48,684 

672 

4,663 

159,920 


Total Oudo £ 

CH t ra l Prov i nets. 

Gond Rajah Sulliman Shah ... 

Janoojeo Itao Bhonelah Rajah Babadoor, and the widows of the 
late Ruler 

Trimbuckjee Nana Aeeher Rao 
| Kshwant Rao Goojur 

iPurbut Rao Goojur .. ■ 

, i’v. n i an exceeding Rs. 5,000, but not exceeding Rs» -0,000 per 
1 annum 

i Pensions not exceeding Us. 5,000 per annum 

Total Central Provinces £ 

Past and West Berar. 

Pensions to Mahratta Balianadars 

Mabratta Choute 

IVlitioal Pension?!, including charitablo and religious grants .. 

9,791 

17,875 

917 

3,273 

509 

6,316 

49,584 

92,G8G 



39,358 

3,869 
10,91 i 
2,155 

310,964 

Total East and West Berar £ 

JEastern Settlements. 

' Political Pensions exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 

Ditto under Its. 5,CH'0 per annum 

Local Pensions (Compensation to Landowners) 


2,860 

1,379 

763 

16,635 

Total Eastern Settlements £ 

Bengal. 

Stipends and Allowance of the Nizaraut. 

His Li!' 1 uoRf* Nawab Nazim’s Personal Allowance 

Her llighnesa dunnee Begum 
[Muunee and Buhoo Begums Establishment a 
(Rajmehal Family 
iSvcd Aze-sm Ally Khan 

iRaisoonni? n Ihgum (widow of Hmnayoonjah) 
iyed Sufdarah Khan 

Sewab Bhum-ke Jshan I'cgurn (Consort of Fumed oonjah) 

1 No wab Mulk/.iimanecah Begum (second wife of ditr ) 

' \:iowaucoa to various Chius, their Families and Dependents 
| exceeding Rh. 5,000 ^id flot exceeding Ra. 20,000 per annum 
; MJowauccs to vauous Chiefs, their Families and Dependent > 

1 exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 

67,151 
45,1» 
2,139 
2,759 
4,933 
9,150 
870 

4.107 

4.107 

14,057 

22,100 

170,503 

5,029 

Carried forward 

J __ 


170,503 

302,827 























misTtt, 



Feudatories a > id Pe ;1 $ to Mrs. 


<§L 


Brought forward 
Bengal. —Continued. 

Pension,* and Clnritubie Allowances. 

Rajah Bboop Bing (Grandson of Rajah Kulyan Sing) 
Unno-chuttt r charges paid in Cuttack 

Compensation to the Bbpoteeuhs for the resumption of Dooa.rs 
in Assam .. ...i 

Bon.si,ons uot exceeding Us. 5,000 per anuum ... 1 

Compensations. 

‘Salt. 

Compensatv'U payable under Convention, with, the French Go.- 1 
vernment in lieu of Salt formerly supplied to them 

Compensations exceeding Iks. 5,<KX) per annum 
Compensations not exceeding Its. 5,uQ0 per annum 

Total Bengal ... 

Kwik- Wtntern Province*. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Ishn operand Narain Ming, Rajah of Benares 
Pensions exceeding Us. 5,000 and not. exceeding Us. 20,000 per 
annum each 
Ha jab Buhv.mt Bing 

Pensions granted on.thp rosumptjioi* of Maafep Tenures 
Political Pensions uuder its. 5,000 per auuuin .. 

Ex-Kajnh of Coorg 

i 

Pensions and Charitable-Allowances. 

Charitable Pensions not exceeding Its. 20,0i»o per annum 
Pensions and Charitable Allowances under Its. 5,000 per annum 

Raver Compensation. 

'Kajah Mohcndcr Sing 

Miscellaneous Compensation under Its. 5,000 per annum 

Total North-Western Provinces ... £ 

Punjab. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Rajah Bukht Ally 

Murdan Ring ... .. 

Rajah Fyntullub Khan. 

Hajali Jcswant Sing 

Birdar Saleh Mahomed Khun 

MehunLoll 

Bahadoor Jbung Khan 

Sirdar Dcwah Bing 

Sirdar Mahomed Ho-seiu Khun 

s i r Ri >oltan Seenu>1er 

Xjydr Kharolla 

Id,Irza ERahao Bux. 

Aj'wdiah Porshad 

stipends of R-limes of deceased Maharajahs, including Allow 
uncos to Bopondcii:* aiul Adherents 
Pension a under Rs. o.^H) per annum, gTautei on the rc.o.mp 
hon ' i Maul Juft Tei u’’ * .. 

Political Poumoi . miner (is. -'e ' »j'er annum 

Peusions and C hut Ruble All, vnnoes 
Pension.of Miraa 1 Hakre lhix 

Poindon of U uiee K' -^n K- ur of >is ! ite Rajah » ullub Ghur 

Pension of R,.ur Khc-hul Bing 

Charitable Allowances under Ih : . 3,00o p cr annum. 

i-iruv 1 forward 


£*337 j 

50 V 

3,560 

1,408 


51,070 

1,490 

1,071 


7,50 : 

r.,214 
2,200 
10J52 
11.8 VS 
3.07 ’ 


£ 

176,500 


7,020 


55,431 


3,352 

12,150 


2,209 
5.05T 


15,508 


202 


£ 

362,627 


230,800 


1,540 

880 

917 

91? 

1,100 
550 
168 
000 
87 
650 
750. 
500 
630, 

3,980 

28.020, 

21.070 


00,791 


-I 03,25 i 


6601 

5<>'| 

80,05 n 

_ 37,975 

i i n ”^ 


072,4771 


3 C 2 































AUowaiw,' io Pension 


<sl 


Brought, forward 
P> ,,yrb.— Continued. 

S'aycr Com] i i is. it ion. 

iAllowance* to Ii:ij.tJ - and others, iu lieu of Customs, Transit 
< Duties, &c., uWlished .. .. I 


101,2*20 072,477 


Madras. 

Tanjore. 


Total Punjab .. 


Allowances to the Relatives, Servants, &c., of His Highnc-. 
the late Itaj ih of Taujore, including commutation of. Pen¬ 


sions, Arc. 

Allowances to the Family 


,f the late Rajah Anu-vr Sing 


41,059 

90S 


MaftuUpatain. 

Stinond9 to the Family of the late Ncwab of Masulipaiam 
Vtded District*. 

jstlpcnd.s mid Extra Allowances to the Families of the late 
llydor Ally Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive cf payments 
! made in Bengal 

Compensations, Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 
Pagoda and Alosque Allowances, and Compensations in lieu of 
resumed Lands. Officers and Privileges, including Salt Com¬ 
pensations 

Pension* and Charitable Allowances 
Pagoda and Mosque Allowances 

Allowances to Zemindars, Jagoerdars, and Enamdars, Ac. 

C<'malic. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Pensions, At., to the Families and Dependants of the late No* 
w.ilw, and to the Carnatic Family and Dependants, Ae. 
stipends, Ac., to Prince A zee m Jab Bahadour 
Payu ent to the French Government at Porwlicbory, on a a 
count of the Arrack Farm ill the French Pettali at Masuli- 
p.Aarn 

Kt’.i a ill. 

Stipends to the Family uud Dependant of the Kcwab of 
Kumal 

Total Madras ... 

Bombay avd Sind/,. 

Pi i,'i to the Family and Dependants of the late Xewab of 
Surat 

N'ew-.b .Mahomed Ally Khan Bahadoor 

Ao« -: ihtdj M 'h traj 
Cub. idv to the Khan of Khelat 
PcrtabRao (P ojur 

Various Pe nsions and Allowances alcove Rs. 5,000 and under 
Us. ld.ooo per anmtin | 

Pi !.• f ii not exceeding Rs. r.,00fl per annum. Including co 

mut ttions *» 

I'hr.umlars and MuTuiijamdar* 

• \and .Mi-« •/llaiiooii" Compensations 
Sultan l’ucdl Mali-dti of Lalu j 

Allowances Ac., to the ox Ameers of Sindh, and other* 
jCommntati »n of fractional parts of Ei\. aiB 
|Ct iiu P o' Wit i al 

,Dew 'tli in , 1 WinduMin Allow,m-es 

ToLd Bombay and Sindli 


3,472 


11,003 

3,45b 

I 

4,011| 


fi8.495 ; 
4,1(50 
4,908! 
27,«U7 


55,767 
> 2,700! 


104,701 


I 




09,822* 


10,73 8| 


203,591 


9,1671 
4/537. 
5,500 
5,000 
l,200f 

5t»wJ 

. 1 39. t*<2. 

. 380.199 
1 24,556 

1,21M| 
i 25,393 i 
. 1 11.200 
2,202 
i 1 49,500 


071,231 


and A* dgnmciilr. ...it of t h c 


ovenues, An ,L‘ 


.. , 1 , 712 / 0-3 

























miSfffy. 



The Political B stall ibhmoiU. 

S r o8i(icn8 ^£4‘iu*iCN anil Foreign Serviieie. 


Courts :| 
and Con* 


(i O VKR N M KN T 0 F ] N DJA. 

Residents and Political Agents, See., at Foreign C< 

| Salaries and Allowances, Establishments, am 
| tingent charges 

Durbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, See. 
Sundry Items 

Central Provinces. 

iDurbar Presents 

British Bonn ah. 

Political Establishments and charges, including ex¬ 
penses on account of State prisoners 
Mission to Mandalay 

Bab ft rn Settle na nts. 

Miscellaneous 

Be iit/ah 

Political Establishments and charges 
Durbar 1 resents, ami allowances to \ akecls, Natives 
of rank, &c. 

Bhootan charges 


£ 


.'4,310, 
134,255 
7 02 


,89, 827 
287 


6,o?r»[ 

8.820 
—r-9,800 




5 


3>orth 11 estem Provinces. 
Political Establishments and charges 
Sundry Items 


2,473 

901 ! 

420 

-j 3,820 

32,674' 


378 


Punjab. 

1 ay of British Envoy at (Jabool, and other Political 
Establishments and charges .. 

Durbar Presents 
Sundry Items 

1 Madras. 

j Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts : Salaries, Es- 
| tablishnientj*. ami Contingent charges 
C harges on account of State prisoners 

Bombay and Sindh 
Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts : Salaries. Es¬ 
tablishments, and < ntingenfc charges 
Ibivbav Presents and Allowances to Native of tank. &c.' 
Sundry Items 

Total Political Agencies and Foreign Service s r 


'33,052 


5, .39 
8,7471 
1,990 

-10,976 


S,955| 

ins; 


9,123 


60,801 
3,2 GO 
17,733 


81,803 


:38,28» 


Hit* States v'itli which the Government of Iiuliu lm 

treatu.s of alliance .other equal or to proteet them, are Ituuuah 
Siktum .Nepal. At-hani-stan, Persia, Khdat. Bcvlaan.l He.l«. 
^.tl. the Sultan oi Muscat, tiro Sultan of Zandhar Ml,..., an, 
everal of the maritime tr.U * on the coa,t of A.-il.ir, ami AJ.i.-n 
has convention 1 - with the object of stopping the I:,' e r»■:•<{.. 






























Administration of Travci'ricore in 186G-GV. 



There are also engagements with the Tumongong of Jo here and 
the chiefs of the Malayan Peninsula, now under the colonial Go¬ 
vernment of the Straits Settlements. 


Tra^wncore* 


Justice ,—An improved system of Registration was orga¬ 
nized. The regulation, was based upon the British Indian Act 
compelling registration of all deeds relating to immoveable 
property, and also giving free scope to the registration of deeds 
relating to moveable property. A regulation was enacted 
amending the law relating to the limitation of suits by post¬ 
poning for another year the operation of the statute of limi¬ 
tation. This measure was taken in compliance with the repre¬ 
sentations of a number of landholders, who considered that they 
would be losers to a large extent through inability to prose¬ 
cute in the year itself In the 4 Zillah and 19 Moonsiffs Courts 
filed during the year 20,873 original suits which, added to 5,242 
pending, made the number there were before these courts 32,115. 
There were also 587 suits readmitted under the Civil Procedure 
Code and 57 for review of judgment. The value of the suits 
filed was Rs. 22,0.7,714. They were thus disposed of:—9,005 
were decided in favour of plaintiff, 1,464 for defendant, 3,911 dis¬ 
posed of on agreement, 3,390 dismissed for default and 520 
otherwise judicially disposed of, leaving a balance of undecided 
suits amounting to 13,913. Of these 11,948 had been on the files 
unde.' six months, 1,109 above six months and under one 
year, 080 above «ue and under two years, 104 above two and 
under thre< years, 5.3 under live years and 13 under six years. 
Of the 20,808 original suits in the Zillah and Moonsiffs Courts 
(119 were suits between “Jammies” and their tenants 50 related 
v . division ofJ1 arawad property, 2,115 were otherwise connected 
•w o. h laiki, 90./ were connected with houses or other fixed proper¬ 
ty* 21,003 with debts and waeres. 14 were suits for damages for 
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decided was 284 suits none of which had been on the files above 
three years. Twenty-nine out of 44 original civil suits valued 
at Rs. 625 were disposed of in the Zillah or Small Cause Courts 
and 4 out of 13 appeals. The Sudder Courts filed 200 appeals, 
14 special appeals and 7 reinvestigations making, with the cases 
pending on the files, 450 suits valued at Rs. 2,04,876. These 
were all disposed of except 157. Thiis the number of original 
suits filed in the several Courts, which had risen from 6,374 in 
the year 1855 to 20,077, in 1806 rose to the remarkable figure 
of 27,520. The number of appeals during the year was 557, or 
5 per cent, of the appealable decrees, and the greater part of 
them result ad in the confirmation of the original awards. The 
value of all the suits tiled in the year amounted to the large 
sum of 25,00,000 Rs. while the corresponding amount for the 
preceding year was 18,40,000 Rs. 

Three Criminal cases involving 21 prisoners were carried over 
the year 1866-67 on the rolls of the Zillah Courts, and 364 fresh 
eases involving 735 prisoners were added to them. Out of these 
36< cases 328 involving 038 prisoners were finally disposed of, 
31 cases and 97 prisoners were disposed of after confirmation 
from the Sadder. The sentences passed were as follows,— 
29 prisoners to flogging, 207 to imprisonment under ono year, 
40 to imprisonment for two years, 9 to imprisonment under three 
years, 31 fined, 49 sentenced to furnish security and 273 acquit¬ 
ted. The Sudder sentenced 17 men to imprisonment under one 
year, 15 to imprisonment under three years, 29 to periods of impri¬ 
sonment between throe and seven years and 10 to imprison¬ 
ment for life. One man was sentenced to capital punishment, 
3 were fined, 2 sentenced to furnish security and 20 realised. 
Thirteen criminal cases left undecided. The Sudder received 
85 criminal appeals. 19 of which were confirmed, 12 modified and 
3 reversed. The ratio of acquittals to the total number of pri¬ 
soners tried was 37 per cent. 

Police .—The number of charges on the files of the Police during 
the year 1866-67 was 16,198, which is in excess of that of the ore- 
ceding year by 1,356. This excess was entirely in the number of 
petty offences. The number of charges undecided at the end of 
the year was 13. Of these cases, only 352, or about 2 per cent., 
were sent up for tnal to the higher tribunal. Six per cent, were 
females. The 718 persons involved in graver crimes were 589 
Hindus, 110 Christians; and 99 Mussulmans. Of these 85 
were females. Of the 16,951 persons convicted by the Pol ce, 
14,477 wore punished only with fine; 1,199 only with imprison¬ 
ment : 100 on)v with whipping; 8.j() w itli imorismiment and 
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fine: G1 with imprisonment ami whipping ; 3 will, whipping, 
imprisonment and fine. The amount of lines awarded by the 
Police was 43,052 Rs. Of this 11,307 Rs. were commuted to 
imprisonment; 32,434 Rs. were recovered including arrears and 
491 Rs. remained unrecovered. ...Of the 1,599 imprisoned 303 
were sentenced to hard labour for periods not exceeding three' 
months. The average delay in the disposal of cases by the Police 
was 7 days, and in the committal to the. higher Courts 15 days. 
Of the offences 3,792 or about 23 per cent, were against the per¬ 
son, 1,415 or 9 per cent., against property ; 1,615 or nearly 10 
per cent., were disputes scarcely constituting criminal offences, 
146 or 1 per cent., smuggling; 3 against coinage, and the rest were 
miscellaneous, including 17 eases of forgery and 9 of perjury. Of 
the offences against the person, 3,024 or 95 per cent, were 
petty assaults. There were 22 cases of culpable homicide, 
four of which, were dismissed by the Police, and the remaining 
lb were sent up to the higher Courts. There were 89 charges 
of robbery, of which 17 were gang robberies. The most serious of 
these was one committed at Vcchoor in Yett.oomanoor District, 
the property represented to have been carried off being 23,000 
R'. The property stolen in all the cases was 67,509 Rs., the 
amount proved to have been lost 17,018 Rs. and the amount re¬ 
covered by the Police, 8,306 Rs. The number of officials convict¬ 
ed was 233 ; of these 127 were dismissed or suspended ; 70 lined ; 
26 imprisoned, and 10 imprisoned and fined. Forty-seven Sir- 
car servants'were charged with bribery, 62 with fraudulent entries 
in accounts; 72 with criminal misappropriation, and 131 with 
illegal acts of other descriptions. The number of accidental 
deaths was 188 ; the number of deaths by suicide was 80. The 
total number of Police petitions received at the Dewail’s Cut- 
t; he'w w.i, 2.643, of which L47 were appeals from the decisions 
oi the Dewau Pei shears. Ol these* appeals 49 were reversed or 
modified. .1 he number of officials 1 rought to trial for criminal 
practice.-, was 312. 

Llie number of convicts in the several jails was 580 and 474 
were admitted during the year making a total of 1063. Of these 
Ym v ’i e released on expiration of sentence and 22 died, leaving 
com lets remaining at the end of the year. This is 51 less than 
« i the pi«*et 'Jing \ear. J wo of tlie convicts admitted during the 
\ • -tr, >•;; The prisoners wore -f the fallowing class¬ 
es :—-Ft‘ ; de.mi;s, 890 Hindus. 67 Christians and 67 

Mohaniedan>. he average daily strength in the jails was 557 
aw I the a.vmage rale of mortality was 3-9-10th.s per cent, of tie 
; v» rage dail) s ^ rn .-4 L I hero was oniy one death from cholera. 
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none from sinall-pox. The amount of charges on account, 
of the Jaif establishment was 31,419 Rs., giving an average cost 
of 56 Rs., per convict for a year, exceeding the rate of the pre¬ 
vious year by 4 Rs. The prisoners were employed chiefly on the 
public roads and gardens. An attempt made at the substitution 
of intramural labour was abandoned. 

Revenue .—The following statement shews the Receipts and 
Disbursements for the year under review as compared with these 
ter the previous year :— 



Receipts. 

| 18G5-GG. 

18GG-G7. 

1 

Land Revenue 

116,10,455 

,16,77.654 

l 

Miscellaneous Do. 

| 7,15,637; 

I 6,26,016 
3,07,5971 

3 

Customs 

1 2,50,805 

4 

Arrack and Opium ... ... ... 

86,080' 

83,440| 

5 

Tobacco 

7,35,870 

7,41,122; 

G 

TepjSer 

79,394 

30,503; 

i 

Salt 

1 7.04,3iG 

8,06,722’ 

8 

Cardamoms and other goods 

1,15,132 

82,1581 

0 

Timber 

24,086 

41,677 

10 

Interest on Government Securities 

1 85,750 

47,519 

J1 

Arrears of revenue collected in the year 

' 43,094 

/U,6.0,031 

38,381 
11,82,819 


'Balance in favour of Sircar 

1.33,012 


Di Jmvsements. 

1 

' 

1 

The Dewasotn or Religious Institutions ...' 

5,70,788) 

5.62 428 

2 

die Oolooparak or charitable do. 

2.81,550 

3,02.337! 

3 

the Palace ... 

1,70,007; 

5,63,026 

1 

lliuxoor Cuicherrv and the Civil Establish; 




meiits 

1,05.050 

4.73,998 

5 

Judicial Establishment 

1 , 19 , 101 .: 

1,15,895 

G 

Police do. 

1,03,730 

',01,252 

7 

Nail* Troops . . 

1,12,231 

1.10,115' 

> 

Elephant and Horse Establishments ...i 

09.273 

65.351 1 


Education, Science and Art 

50.030 

69,1 27 

1 0. Pensions 

l,21,81o 

1,21,01 1 

HI 

Public AVorks 

5,61,118, 

1, i ;0*, 

12 

Cost ami (‘barges of Goods sold and advan¬ 


' 


ces made lor purchase ot Goods 

3 3 ’ 

3 22.0 tj 

13Contingent 0'barges 

1,99,152 

1.57,10:/ 

1 { Subsidy to the British Indian Government 

8,08,052 

8 10.371 

| 
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Travaneore. 

Rs. 11,44,384 were derived from rice 
land, Rs. 4,04,120 from garden land and Rs. 1,29,150 from mis¬ 
cellaneous sources. Six thousand seven hundred and thirty-four 
acres of forest land fit for Coffee were advertised for sale, of 
which 3,783 acres were taken up. The Survey Department sur¬ 
veyed *7,669 acres and mapped ..out 6,369 acres for Cotfee 
estates at a cost of Rs. 18,930, or rather more than Rs. 1-12 
an acre. Sircar Patton lands, enfranchised in 1865, repre¬ 
sent a value of 6,50,000 Rs. The total value of exports from 
Travaneore during the year 1866-67 was Rs, 42,60,210 against 
Rs. 43,19,303 in the previous year, being a decrease of Rs. 
4,90,557. The total quantity of salt sold in the year was 3,863 
Garces, being slightly larger than in the previous year, yield - 
ing a gross revenue of Rs. 8,06,722. The net revenue derived 
by the Sircar was Rs. 5,55,800. "Hie total quantity of Tobacco 
consumed in Travaneore during the year was Candies 7,218; 
and the amount of duty levied thereon, with the proceeds frojn 
the sale of smuggled Tobacco, was Rs. 7,41,000. The average duty 
per candy was Rs. 102 and the market value of the 7,218 
candies imported was Rs. 18,p7,000. The fops realized on 
timber amounted to more than 20,000 Rs., showing an in¬ 
crease of about 5,000 Rs. oyer the previous year, besides a 
sum of 3,000 Rs. realized upon teak logs. The quantity of 
Ivory collected in the year and sent to Allcpp.ey V sale was 
1,194 lbs, The number of Elephants in the service of the Sircar 
WdS 117 and the number of wild Elephants entrapped in the 
year was 17, The quantity of Cardanyoms collected by the Sir 
i ja r m the year w T as candies 30 which were sold at Alloppey and 
icalized 1,953 Rs. per candy. The demand under the head 
of Abkarce and opium, inclusive of arrears, was Rs. 85,226. Tb 
number of private letters carried by the “ Uiyelh* or Post Office 
lias increased during the iast six years from 57,000 to 124,000. 
There ore about 4,100 private letters registered op pay¬ 
ment of a fee of a quarter of a Rupee each. The number 
of official letters was about 3,45,000. The cost of the Unjell 
♦ •stablisluaent for the year was Rs. 14,545 and the receipts 
from fees 7,159 Rs., being an apparent loss of about Rs. 
7,100. 1 he official correspondence, however, is carried free. 

I me allowance 1 ring made tor this, the Unjell is very profit¬ 
able. ^ he Shear press was supplied in the year with two 
patent Pnn ti nd a patent Paper cutting machine; 

;j |^o with :t apply of new Types—Malayalim, f raniil t and 
Ermlrih. d he cost of the establishment in salaries was about 
;, _■)()/r j’ and an additional sum oi about - 4,000 Rs. was cx- 
pended ill the purchase of stock. 




Of the Land Revenue 
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Eluiatlon. —At the beginning of the year there were up¬ 
on the roll of the Senior Department of the Central Institution¬ 
al at Trevamlrum 27 boys, 84 were added during the year, 
11 left and 100 were on the roll at the close of the year. 
The large number of admissions is accounted for by 51 boys 
being transferred from the Junior to the Senior Department. 
At the Madras University Matriculation examination in 1866-07 
15 boys were successful against 7 in 1865-66 and 4 in 1864-65. 
Four youths also passed the first Arts examination against one 
in each of the two preceding years. There were 615 boys on 
the roll of the Junior Department, which number rose to 676 
showing an addition of 61. The boys belonged to the follow¬ 
ing castes and denominations:—Brahmins 18 1 T) Numboories 3 ; 
Potty 1; Malayali Soodras 253; Pandi Soodras 128; lloman 
Catholics 57 ; Protestants 22 ; Syrians 7 ; Moliamedans 8 : other 
Castes 10, An additional building was erected at a cost of moFe 
than 2,000 R* The Central Institution irt both its branches cost 
the Sircar a sunt of about 20,000 Rs. of which about 3,000 Rs. 
were recovered in the shape of fees, so that the actual expendi¬ 
ture on this account was about 17,000 Rs. or about 3,000 Rs. in 
excess of the previous year’s charges. The cost of education in 
the Institution was about 11s. 22 per annum per head. A Miss 
Abel arrived at Trevamlrum in tbe middle of May 1867, and as¬ 
sumed charge of the Girls’ School, which at the close of the 
year ha! 56 pupils on the roll. The foes realised amounted '$0 
about 1,884 Rs. exceeding the previous year’s collections by 
600 Rs.: the fees in 1865-66 paid 10 per cent, of the cost of the. 
District School establishment. In 1806^67 the percentage rose 
to 15. The total expenditure on account of this establishment 
was Rs. 12,8 19 or VI Rs. in excess of the previous year. The cost 
of educating each pupil came to a little more than 11 Rs. pur 
annum. Seventy boys from the District schools joined the 
Central Institution at Trevamlrum. Out of a class of 76 Lev's 
in the Senior Department 35 were pupils from the district 
schools, 4 of whom were found sufficiently qualified to bo admit¬ 
ted direct into that Department without passing through the 
Junior Department of the Central Institution. The number of 
boys ini the district among Vernacular Schools was 983 against 
1,067 the decrease being due to the’formation of a separate Ver¬ 
nacular Department, ttlmtigra Soobyer was appointed Director 
of Vernacular^ Kducation, and the first step taken* was establish 
a central school at the capital itself. A committee wn then 
formed for the composition or compilation of school books ami 
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for their publication, ami a Normal School was scion foot for qua¬ 
lifying teachers, to be followed by the establishment of schoo's in 
the taluqs as fast as they could be formed under the circumstanc¬ 
es* Of 855 attending these schools 258 were Brahmins ; 133 
Pand} Sudras; 334 Malayli Sudras; 100 other Hindoos; 18 Chris¬ 
tians and 12 Mohammedans. The total expenditure incurred in 
the year amounted to little in ore than 7,000 Bs. The Mahara¬ 
ja-is grant amounted to 20,000 lbs. which sufficed fertile instruc¬ 
tion oi about 8,300 pupils, a mere fraction of the numbers to be 
operated upon. About 22,800 books were received into the 
Sircar’s Book Depot by purchase from Europe and Madras, and 
from the Sircar Press. These cost the Sircar the sum of] 1,100 Rs. 
of which about G,G00 Rs. were recovered in the year bv the sale 
of about 12 r SOO books, including those that remained in store in 
the previous year. 

MiseeUcmeouft .—The Maharajah sanctioned an additional ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 20,000 per annum towards the extension of Me¬ 
dical aid to the people and three new hospitals were opened in the 
course of the year. There were 7,706 patients treated at the 
capital and out-stations and in the jails, of whom 7,057 were 
cured, 48 relieved, 133 died, and 4(j8 remained under treat¬ 
ment. The number of persons vaccinated was 48,775 and 
46,047 cases were successful. The total outlay on account of 
the medical establishment including salaries, contingencies 
and stores, was G4,000 Rs. against 11,000 Its. A portion of 
this excess was on account of an unusually large supply of 
Medicines purchased to meet the demands of extended ope¬ 
rations. The cost of successful vaccination amounted in the 
yrar to about Its. per hundred subjects. Colonel H. 
Drury, the Commandant of the Nair Brigade retired from 
service and was succeeded by Major J. N. Mat-lean. An 
increase of pay to the men of the Nair Brigade was sanctioned 
at the rate ol halt a Rupee to every Sepoy and nearly 10 As. 
to e\ cry Naique, The total increase amounted to nearly 8,000 
hs. a year. On the 15th and 16th of January 1867 an Exhi¬ 
bition of ilov ts, fruits and vegetables was hold in the Public 
Gardens, lhe Sircar granted a sum of 300 Rs. for prizes whit h 
were awarded by a Committee of three Gentlemen. The Public 
Garden oil'! Zoological Establishment connected with if cost the 
Sircar 4,900 oxriurive ol the cost of buildings. In the. course 
of the year 1M2S Cinchona Plants were permanently planted out 
in the Peerniode Garden : 1,219 Suecirubras, 271 Micron thus and 
138 Nitida'. About 5,817 cuttings were set in bods in the open 
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air in August, viz. 4/225 Succirubras, 1,517 Mieranlhas, and 
45 Nitidas. Eight Cinchona Succirubras, and 4 Mierantlia 
plants aged from 2 to 3 years from 4 to*94 feet in height, and 
from 3 J to 11 inches in girth, died from the effects of the con¬ 
tinued rain of last season, and the bark of these, weighing 5 lbs. 
8:j oz., was despatched to the British Resident. Tea appeared 
to thrive in both seasons. There were upwards of 4 acres 
planted. The Palace expenditure rose by about 80.000 Rs. The 
work turned out by the Public Works Department was insigni¬ 
ficant; the Department had been unfortunate in having its 
head frequently changed. 


The following projects were urgently required 


The cutting of a Canal across the Wurkallav Bar¬ 
rier so as to complete the water communication 
from Trevandruin to Triehoor, estimated cost ...ID 
Do. of Do. across the Covelom Barrier ... „ 

Completion ot the Southern Canal ... 

Peermode Ghaut Road ... ... ••• » 

Ariencauv Road ... ••• » 

Other Roads and Canals, irrigation works, large and 
small bridges, Szc. ... ••• » 

Tnlook Cuteherries, Court houses. District Hospitals, 
English and Vernacular School buildings, Ac. tee. .. 
Pier, Custom House and other improvements at Al- 
leppev 


5,00,000 
5,00,000 
2,00,000 
1 , 00,000 
1,00,000 

5,00,000 

4,00,000 

1,00,000 


Total ... 24,00,000 


The only event, of political important* in \ ' e year was tlie visit 
uf His Excellency the Governor of Madras. 


Cochin. 

Cochin has two Zillah and four MooasiOs’ Cottris. Thoonly piece 
oi h gislaiion during 1S00-07 wa> the passing of the Regulation 
Ut g | ■ , lure and jurisdiction of those courts ; to in- 

crease the MoonsitD’ powers from ID. 100 to lls. 200 and !«• 
augment the appellate ])owers of the Zillah courts. Tim mi-w¬ 
ing table rdiows the *tate of litigation in Whin 
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Courts. 

bo 

u 

y 

m ) 

Filed. 

Total. 

■ 

Decreed. • 

i ~~ 

1 !? 

<y •- 

Zillali Civil Courts ... 

MoonsifiV Courts 

r /otaf 

345 

402 

G2J 

2,411 

909 

2,813 

599 

2,504 

370 
31 1 1 

747 

3,035 

3,782! 

3,103 661 

1SG6-G7. 

Zillah Civil Courts 

Moousiffs’ Courts 

Total 

Difference in 1867 ... | 

rm . ~---—.. 

37o| 
301 

8 SO 
3,309 

l,25o| 

3,CS0 

719 

3,281 

531 

307 

C8ll 

4,249 

4,90oJ 4,003 

898' 

—66j + l,214j 

4 s 1,148 +900 

1 

+ 217' 


Tvr -n- L A vv ' ^ UUI ^ against tlie decisions nf f]. 

Moonsifts were 116, or a little over 3 per cent, oftlic ag<r re <r a t*» 
number of decisions. In about half of these instances tlfe dfci 
Mens of the lower courts were upheld. The number „f cases’ 
committed tor trial in the criminal courts was only 133 The 
majority of the crimes consisted of assault, theft - ' and da-oi- 
Ul,; hitter practice was carried on to a great extent Th • 
robbers, favoured by the close proximity of Travaneorc bs 
,UiiLaucoti make off in safety with the booty. Arran®*-* 
mem-. were entered into between the two states W +1 " 

tradition of depredators. The Land Retinuek 11 £ 

STi "S' T-' ’ " ' V ' 5 being I lZ£e jf 

wiled as follows C Ce7pts and disbursements of the ye^ are de- 


n- 


'pu. 


n! r -'>i).i iicvcano 1 
l mi*; Collation . 

■"f .ury. 10 . it,,;., 17 . 13 . 9 ' 
aaJ Opium.., ii.simm) 
Do. Salaof H?ilt 
toil r 

Do. MC'.clhmcous Revenue 
Total 

Balance of 1605-66 


Grand Total 


Ra. 


Diabur’icinent-j. 


MJ l Expanses -of the Pnlucc 
93,l/ “j 7 i 6 1 L J°- *telirdous Institution 

21 mU « Vt V do. 

2«,0fl| 4 r> Police 2 0, 

Ifr.m 1 12 5 Military do ; ” 

-- - Pensions 

i o Public work* " ;; 

Miscellaneous expert :-** 

H 0 Subsidy to British Govt. !’ 

I I Total 

1 

■ Balance to hr carried to the 
j I account of the year la6?-03 


M3,006 
4,50,676 


HlMsi 


(9 0 


Grand Tt Ml 



4,60,387 15 11 j 
... 1415,891 u 6 

1 l 
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Administration in 180G-G7. 
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'lie accumulated balance in tavourof the State was Rs. 5,21,553. 
The clearing and planting of coffee lands progressed ; some 
of the estates were coining under assessment. Under the re¬ 
cent commercial convention, by which the trade with British In¬ 
dia ami Travancore was relieved of duty, the customs revenue al¬ 
most disappeared, the collection at the Sircar ports being only 
Rs. 2G3. The guarantee of the Government, amounting to Rs 
1,10,500 per annum, was paid for the eleven months failing due 
iu the official year. The Salt revenue received a violent distur¬ 
bance by the raising of the selling price to that ii> British India 
under the terms of the convention. Formerly, as salt was sold 
much cheaper in Cochin, large quantities were exported across the 
frontier into British India. This now ceased, and the falling off 
was enormous, the sales being 34,000 maunds agaiust 2,10,000 
in the previous year, and the revenue Rs. 55,000 against Rs. 
1,70,000, a deficiency of upwards of a lac of Rs., or more than the 
guarantee paid by the Government under the arrangements 
above noticed. The State has new its own port at Tsarrakab 
which during the monsoon months at least has advantages over 
the harbour at Cochin. No fewer t han 37 ships with a tonnage of 
10,030 visited Narrakal in 18t)G-ti7, or 9 vessels more than in the 


previous year. The progress in the High School at Ernacollum 
was most satisfact ory under the management of the Master, Mr. 
A. F. Sealy. The number of pupils increased, and might increase 
further if the accommodation were sufficient. His Highness 
the Rajah sanctioned tin) erection oi a large substantial school 
building to meet these requirements. A Hebrew school was kepi 
up for the benefit of the Jews at Cochin, and a Sanscrit school at 
Trichoor. Some addition was made to the English schools in 
the district. The Shurunoor bridge, which had far advanced to¬ 
wards completion, was delayed by the iron work sent out being 
deficient. The girders for these had ju-4 arrived, and the work 
was to he speedily completed. The bridge was opened by form¬ 
ing a temporary platform. The progress was perhaps slow, hut 
the work appeared to be most substantial and thoroughly well 
executed. Progress continued to be made in the impvovenru nt 
of the water communication between Trichoor and Cochin. 
The railway scheme lor a line from Shoranoor to Cochin was 
under the favourable consideration of the Madras Rail wav Com¬ 


pany and the Directors in England. 
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I hr payment to Carnatic stipendiaries, including Jaghirdars, 
amounted, during the year 1800-67, to Rs. 0,37,701. ° Of this 
amount, IN. 92,000 was drawn by Prince Azeem Jah Bahadoor, 
as anvr, s of his stipend from* 1st May to 31st December 180*0. 
Ilis Highness’ allowance was increased to Rs. 3,00,000 per an- 
mim, which sum is to be drawn by the Prince from the Bank of 
Madras, and his name was erased from the Agency books. The 
number of persons receiving persons on the 1st April 1807 was 
1.881. The lapses by death, <&e., in 1800-07, exclusive of those 
who commuted their stipends, were ninety-one, and amounted, 
ia the aggregate, to Ms. 10,800. Bonuses, to the amount of Rs’ 
4.0 2 )5-13-0, were granted in commutation of 118 stipends, 
not exceeding Rs. 10 per mensem, amounting to Rs. 5,41L 
Petly claims against the estate of the late Nawab were settled 
to the amount of Rs. 9,983-2-5, and arrears of salary and pen¬ 
sion, amounting to Rs. 0,900-4-1, were paid. 


Feudatories ha Bo mutiny. 


Knfl',1 }, ,,'r .— His Highness, who was of a delicate constitution, 
died on the 4th August 1800 in his thirty-sixth year. In ins un¬ 
timely demise Kolhapoor lost an enlightened ruler, and the Ihi- 
tisit Government a firm friend. Before His Highness" death lie 
adm* ■. d as Ids heir, under the name of “ Raja Rum,” his nephew 
N-gojee IN Patuukur, a youth of considerable promise. In con¬ 
sequence of ltis youth the State was jdaced under British 
management. and measures were taken for the suitable oih 
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fi c i e n t s up e r i n t e n d e n c c. 
were under attachment, 
the Chiefs. r l'he affairs 


1 nchulkuvunjee and five other Estates 
in consequence chiefly of the youth of 
of the two principal States in Kollia- 
poor, Yishalghur an«l Boura, were satisfactorily conducted by 
their respective Chiefs during the year. 

Southern Manitha Country. —A Durbar was held at Poona in 
October by His Excellency Sir B. Fiore, which was attended by 
all the Chiefs of the Southern Maratha Country. Laying aside 
their old animosities against Kolhapoor, the Chiefs entered into 
amicable relations with the young ltajah. who was equally desir¬ 
ous that the bad feeling of the past should be consigned to obli¬ 
vion. The Chiefs continue to exhibit an intelligent interest iu 
works of public utility and improvement as well as in education, 
and it is satisfactory to record that their Estates, as a rule, are in 
a prosperous condition. The levy of the one-anna cess for educa¬ 
tion and public works was authorised in the estates of Meeiuj 
and Mood hole, now under British management. An advance 
was made in vaccination, notwithstanding the coldness shown to 
the measure by the inhabitants of some of the districts on its 
first introduction. 

Katch. —The birth of an heir to Ilis Highness the Rno was the 
1 cadi ng even t of 11i e year. According to the practice of Ka ti\ o f \ >u 1 1 y, 
it was made the occasion for emptying the Jails, notwithstanding 
the Political Agent’s protest. The revenue administration of the 
province was successful, and education progressed. The schools 
at Aiijur and in other parts of the province were well attended 
during the year, and are favourably reported on by the Po¬ 
litical Agent \ socou l Girls’ School was about to be opened 
at Bhooj. To enable the Rao to introduce judicial reforms lie 
obtained the servie< • of a competent Government native judicial 
officer, Mr. Shaooodeen Ibrahim, who is also to be bis minister. 

Mah.ee Kuntttr A number of boundary dispute s wa re settled 
while the inteinational Court of Arbitrators, under tin* supervi¬ 
sion of the Superintendent, Hilly Tracts, Meywar, and the As si. - 
cant Political Agent, Malice Kanta. disposed of a large number 
of claims of the subjects of the latter district against the Oodey- 
pour and Dongurpooi* State's, and via >:ers<i. The Malice Kama 
districts were not h\ •* from crime, and in some instances of vio¬ 
lent death the persons concerned escaped into tin- neighbouring* 
state of Kirohie uimer Rajpootana. The fairs of Samlajee mid 
Brirnha Kair won' both successful, and the people assembled on 
these occasions behave 1 in a most orderly maimer. Yaecinatiuu 
steadilv increased during iMill. 

Iteica KhuI'L- Iu those Elates in the Re a K:mi i managed 
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by tbeir own (Jliiofs, progress is, with few excejJions, unknown. 
The Chiefs are quite imiifferent to the wants of their subjects, 
exhibiting no desire for improvement, and as a rule leaving their 
estates to be managed by interested parties. Whatever prog-re.— 
is recorded during the year of report was initiated either b\M Jo- 
vernment or the. Political Agent*. A boundary survey of the vil¬ 
lages of the attached estate of Bafrea was being carried out 
while in the same estate a model Jail and also a Schnolhousc and 
other works were commenced. The administration of the follow¬ 
ing attached Estates under the Agency was successful, and pro¬ 
vision was made for the better supervision of Barren by the ap¬ 
pointment of a Native Assistant to the Political A gent—Barrea 
Yeerpoor, Wanna, Jubboogaum, Wujeeria, Pullasnce, Mandwa 
Joyral Gotra, Leetur Dorka and Dorka, Crime decreased to a 
slight extent, and Justice was satisfactorily administered. The 
Political Agent, in conjunction with the Superintendent, Hilly 
Hi acts, Me\ war, settled o/O boundary claims. f J.he custom had 
been to dispose of claims on account of border blood-feuds, ire. 
b\ international combs on the basis of a money compensation 
The question of the policy of perpetuating such a system was to 
be considered by Government. There w-ere 1530*bovs and 28 
girls at school in the towns. Government decided that the Ex- 
Baja] i shall withdraw from all interference in the affairs of Raj- 
peephi. There was a slight disturbance during the vear on the 
Soanfcli frontier l>ordering on Meywar, and the Rajah's authority 
w:., set at defiance ; but the Political Agent obtained the sub¬ 
mission of the rebellious Blieels. 


Xlta,'thunk .—Blieema Naik, who had for a long time disturb 
ed the peace of the Sautpoora Hills and had successfully evaded 
arrest, was apprehended in the Burwanee State 
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A improvement, and 
supported by Colonel 


in ihe.se undertakings they were heartily 
Keatingo, who continued to show an un¬ 
flagging interest in the well-beiug of the province. Postal com- 
m u mention received attention, and the receipts from stamps and 
in one v collections largely increased. Educational progress 


shown by 34 new schools and iZ —/o hoys m excess ot ISGo. 


Durin 

made. 


v the year a large number of boundary settlements were 
and a number of estates released from attachment. 


ISitrodn in 

Colonel J. T. Barr, the Resident, reported to the Government 
of Bombay, that the general results had been of the same satis-' 
factory character as in the previous year. The Unirellce Ma¬ 
hals, the possession of the Gackwar in Kattywar, were free from 
disturbance although there was mismanagement on the part of the 
Durbar officials, causing loss of revenue, and sometimes injustice 
to portions of the populations, not however amounting to open 
tyranny or oppression. These reports are promptly communicat¬ 
ed to t he Durbar at Baroda, and had, as a rule, beeu as prompt¬ 
ly attended to, and the grievances brought to light redressed. 
In Okhamundul, that once lawless district, improvement was 
more marked and rapid. This was the effect of the greater ch - 
gree of direct control which the Gackwar had i lei (‘gated to the 
Residency, and also of the able conduct of Lieutenant ^cott 
and the Durbar Manager associated with him. 1 he system <>f 
administration for some years in fore© was introduced by Colo* 
ncl Barr’s immediate predecessor, Sir H. Wallace, and its failure 
is ascribed to the fact that his two first assistants misunderstood 
his policy. His principle was to interfere no more with the 
Durbar than was absolutely necessary for the exclusive control 
of the Wagheers, but it was not necessary to have control of the 
re<t of the population or of the temple interests. Tho project 
for bringing a supply of water to the city of Baroda from the 
Nerbudda river was abandoned for the time, owing to the 
extraordinary expenditure of the Durbar and the fall in the price 
of eotton, but also to tiro slowness evinced by the Gackwar Go¬ 
vernment, in common with most Native States, in understanding 
the advantage of public improvements, and their pronene&s to 
lavish laige sums on more pageantry and in the erection of pa¬ 
laces arid other buildings intended for display rather than foi 
Utility* On 17th Norifeinber ]s*>7 Narrawo Rao BhowH ndra 
was appointed MinisbT in succession to Govmd R.«o I andtung. 
The privilege of op.poiiuing a minister withoui ‘he pr. \mu> 
sanction of Government was conceded with an intimation that 
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the Caelnvar will be held personally responsible for the proper 
conduct of affairs, and be expected to give due weight to ad rice 
offered by the British representative at his Court on any points 
which may arise calculated to affect the relations of the Baroda 
State with the British Government. Colonel Barr remarks that 
the superiority of the British system of rule over that of the 
Gaekwar, or any other purely Native rule is clear and not to be 
doubted ; and yet the people of India do find something in the 
Courts of Native Princes which compensates for the better ad¬ 
ministration under our own immediate government, whether it 
be that these establishments are admired merely because they 
are Native, or whether they find favour from the careers which 
they open out to Natives of the middle and higher classes. 

Fitldh .—The question relating to the provision of the ex- 
Ameers of Sindh and their families was settled. Allowances 
were granted to the various persons entitled to considera¬ 
tion ; but no grants of land were to be made under any circum¬ 
stances : and, on the death of any such pensioner, the continuance 
of the allowances thus lapsing to Government is to be considered 
on :lie merits of each case. 


Fetid! Ernies in Lower ISesig’aL 

Miniipore.— In October 18GG a raid was made into Mtiniporo 
from Cachar by a party of Munipoorics, under Gokul Sing, a son 
of the ex-Raj ah of Muni pore. They were dispersed and punish- 
i d bv our police and a detachment of the oth Nh L. I. Perma¬ 
nent police outposts were established at J or ghat and Godown 
G1 iat 

The Freniie,\ —The* A iigam i Nagas made one of tbior frequent 
raids into < tmhar. Tlie Harrow Hills were made into a district 
witl} lead-quarters at Toor Pahar. The annual meeting with 
the Ahor (Jhii-fs was held at Dobing Debang Mookh on the 3rd 
April bSOb. Tie* only one ofthc.se tribes which still maintained 
an unliii udly atiitude towards us, uas the Pash re Meyong A hors, 
whose < Rack on a frontier village in RS02 led to the adoption of 
the pi m ot general frontier defence and of Police subsidies and 
defences Their sole cause of complaint now is the mainte¬ 
nance *»f a guard and stockade at Pci ah Mookh. Raids ware 
coinmitted by the Mishinecs, and a. scheme was sanctioned for 
concentrating a number ot hamlets near Suddyah into one vil¬ 
lage, at 'Dekrang 1 ho Shindoos and Rookies made raids into 
ihe hid tracts ot ( Idtfagong. The policy followed towards 
the di^itiect* >1 tribes v/as being r* viewed with a view- to discover 
v, b\ the measures already a jopt* 1 for the pa afloat ion of he 
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frontier have hitherto been unsuccessful. The annual Kookie 
meeting held at Kassalong took place on 7th December 1SG6. 
These Hill Tracts yield a revenue of Es. 22,100 from capitation 
tax, jungle lands, and toils. They cost Es. 84,40d. 

Tipper ah was never subject, to the Mogul Government and 
it has no treaty with the British Government. Its title wa.*> 
altered from “Independent” to “ Hill Tipperali” as it is not poli¬ 
tically independent 

Cossya and Jyntia States .—It was ruled that the title to be 
conferred on the heads of the Cossyah communities generally 
should be that of Seem, or Chief, instead of “ Rajah.” The 
death of the chief of Mowsouram having been subsequently re¬ 
ported, the succession of his nephew, Adlion Sing, was recog¬ 
nised on these terms. 

Cooch Behar .—The new Coocli Behar Division was formed, 
under Colonel Haughton as Commissioner, of the territory ceded 
by the Bootan Government, the sub-division of Titalyah in thp 
district of Eungpore so far as its criminal jurisdiction is concern¬ 
ed, the districts of Darjeeling, Gowalparah, the Garrow 
Hills, and the native state of Cooch Behar so long as it may 
continue under British management. The revenue of the Na¬ 
tive State was Es. (1,91,096 derived from 600,000 acres which 
were under survey. 

Chota Kay pore Tributary Medals. —The administration was 
peaceful. The Rajah most respected and beloved by the people 
is Rajah Per tab Narain Sing of Jushp«»re. 

The Cuttack Ti Unitary d l el mis wire comparatively quiet and 
the administration was satisfactory. Tim state of aft airs in Mo- 
hurbhunj was still very disorderly. In the Tributary Ma¬ 
hals the pressure of famine, which was felt so severely in the 
neighbouring province of Cuttack, was comparatively light, with 
the exception of the country at the foot-of the lulls adjoining 
the Balasore district in JNeelgiri and Mohuibhunj. A rough 
census of Bankeo, Ungool, and the Khuml Mats was taken, 
shewing 42,076, o 8,908 and 42,o40 inhabitants respectively, 

fetidatoHcg in the Punjab. 

Bho<”nlpor ''.—The management of the territory, during the 
minority of the Chief, was assumed by Mr. Cord. C. S. e. 
Commissi.mer el the- Multan Division, oil the 2()th duly 
1806, on which a ite a proclamation wa.-. issued, explain¬ 
ing fully tin- reason.*, which had compelled the British Go¬ 
vernment to interfere m the affairs of Blutv ul[>oie. Mr. 
Cold's advent was ’ded with satisfaction 1 y all but a low 
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restless ami intriguing persons; some of whom it was found ne¬ 
cessary to detain in confinement The army received its arrears 
or pay, and was reduced -in strength. The powers of the Kardars, 
or district- officers, were limited and systematic embezzlement was 
checked. Great reforms were effected with the aid of respectable 
natives from British districts. Captain Minding late officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of the Dora. Ghazi Khun district, then ad- 
r amed charge of affairs as Political Superintendent, under the 
general control of Mr. Ford, who was constituted the Agent of 
1 he Lieutenant Governor for the affairs of Bhawulpore. The ad- 
1 ninistration has since, progressed most satisfactorily. The ter- 
riuny was divided into three administrative sub-divisions* 
each presided over by officer trained in the British service, and 
invested with well defined powers in Civil, Criminal and Revenue 
mre i crs. In 1864-63, (the last year of tranquillity) the nett re¬ 
venues of Bhawulpore, in cash and grain, amounted to about 
toiidecn lakhs of rupees. Between July 1866 and February 
LSu/ ; the cash receipts were 7 per cent, more than the receipts 
for the same period in 1864-65, while the value of the proceeds 
oi the autumn han est was a laldi of rupees in excess of that 
realized in 1864. There was every prospect that the annual ex¬ 
penditure, including the salary of the Superintendent and all other 
similar charges, and including a liberal allowance of ir, odO 
pe- mens an made to tin* Queen mother for the maintenance of 
Jiei,Mjf and the young Nnwab, will be well within the annual 
income, and that a considerable surplus will be available for 
public improvements and reproductive works. An old canal was 
cleaivd out and a school opened. During a tour Captain Min- 
chm s march is reported to have resembled a "triumphal precis 
ai !‘ ' v : \ lni 1 l^rhaps a better practical test of t he feelings of 
11 c , ‘ 1,1 proprietors of abandoned lands are ranidly return 
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cultivated. Of flic cultivated area, 3,43,7<)2 acres or 537 square 
miles, are irrigated by inundation canals, 1,07,680 acres, or 108 
:] . square miles l»y wells, and 2,00,377 acres, or 40G square miles, 
by inundation from the river. There is no rain cultivation. The 
population is estimated at 304,502 souls, of reborn 10,000 are resi¬ 
dents of the forts a nd isolated villages in the desert,leav ing354,5u2 
as the number of inhabitants of the fertile portion of the terri¬ 
tory. There is thus, in this latter portion, a population of 147 
persons to the square mile. Of the total population, 192,101 
are returned as agriculturists, and 172,341 as 11011-agriculturists. 
There are nine towns : — 


Bliawulpore, 



Population, 
... 28,250 souls. 

Alnimdporo, 

... 

... 

... 13,ui)0 „ 

Khairporc, 

... 

... 

... 3,118 ., 

TJcli, 


... 

... 2,150 „ 

Klianpore, ... 


... 

... 1.429 „ 

Allahabad, ... 



... 1,777 „ 

Clrae liar, 



... 3.500 ,, 

Kob Sabzal, 


... 

... i.yo „ 

Ah mad pore lamba, 

• • 

... 

*> 3,075 „ 


The total value of exports during 1S0G-H7 is estimated at Rs. 
12,03,144 (uMuuadnori'(') or about £:)>>,000 sterling; the total 
value of imports at Its. 10,58,275 (Ahmadpor<'() or about 
£120,000 sterling. 

Cashmere .—In LSG4 the Maharajah of Cashmere promised to 
reduce the transit duties. Complaints were iveeived by the 
Punjab Government that in Ladakh the revised rates wa re not 
duly observe l, and that exactions detrimental to trade were still 
practised by the officials of the Mahara jah. His Highness was 
accordingly addre ssed upon the subject; but the result not being 
satisfactory, the Punjab Government iveommcuded, and the Go¬ 
vernment- of India sanctioned, as an experimental m asure. the de¬ 
putation of an English officer to Ladakh, for the purpose of seeing 
that the tariff of I8G4 is fully adhered to, au<f of collecting 
information regarding the progress of events in Ea-tern Tur- 
kistan, and the pr-.meets of developing emnmemial relations 
Avit.li those countries The presence of this officer led to a lur- 
thcr reduction of duties, jnereased in a marked Kwne. 

t] iC confidence of British traders. Her Majesty*;-, Govern- 
Viu-rit decided that the. deputati n of a Uiitih otl.e-ei to La- 
dakh ; h;il 1 bo made every .sec-on, vita the uml-mlandiug 
that lie is to abstain from any course of action czdeulati d to 
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give offence to the''Chiefs of Cashmere an 1 the foreign territories 
adjoining. r i Ko rule restricting the number of military officers 
visiting Kashmir to 200 during the season, was modified, so as to 
admit of 200 officers being in the valley at one time. 

Munde.e .— The Rajah of this Hill State came ot age. 

The Frontier — A raid was made by a mixed force of Murree 
an i B ogtec plunderers near Narrate! in Dora Ghazee Khan. 
The Koliat and Peshawur pass was opened. The allowance of the 
Bassi Khail was increased from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1 p00 a year, on the 
principle of treating them as wayward children. A force was 
despatched against the Hassan Khail which led them to submit 
unconditionally. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Residentshin of Hyderabad in the Deccan is the highest 
political appointment in India. No periodical Report of the 
Nizam’s administration, nor reliable account of bis territory, lias 
ever appeared. The Nizam’s revenue is estimated at a million 
and a quarter sterling and he receives the surplus revenues of 
JVrar, which in the six years ending 1860-67 amounted to 
£286,590. The population is about 11 millions. On 10th De¬ 
cember 1867 Sir R. Temple, when Resident, reported the im¬ 
provements carried out by the Nizam in his internal administra¬ 
tion. Some years before the bad old system of farming out whole 
districts to money-lenders, to military chiefs and others, was 
abandoned; and a regular system substituted, whereby the 
whole uimtry was re-distributed into compact and manageable 
districts or z ill alls, over each of which, a salaried officer, styled 
Talookdar, was appointed by the Minister. These Talookdars 
wen Magistrates and Collectors, and Civil Judges, in powers 
and position corresponding as nearly as possible with the district 
officers of the non-regulation Provinces of British Territory. 
1 11 •’ 1 ’ /ilffhs were fourteen in number. The Civii Police was 
at tlie same tune organized , mud in each Zillah, there was a Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent at the head of the force, styled Mutaniim-i- 
K« awn lee, and working under the Talookdar. Injudicial mat- 
tc' S. these Zillah G >n okdarx were under the supervision of a 
Centra I Com . at Hyderabad, styled the Muhukurnali-i Sudur, 
cori.-dsting ot l, ne ( had J udge and two or more Assistant Judges. 
Tu this Cuuit tsore n -{erred for final orders all cases bevond 
the magisterial com pm on:,; 0 f the Talookdars. In fiscal, in 
gen fa 1, in exm.ntne and j lt ^ thev \\er»* under a 

C ntral Board at I vim- dmd, consisting of a President .and four 
Members, and tt ’ v unj styled the Mujlis-i-Malguzaroe, 
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a certain amount of 
ar, two members of 
the Board would be deputed on circuit. These deputations 
were useful in bringing defects and abuses to light, and in caus¬ 
ing the removal of corrupt or incompetent officials. Still, the 
working of this part of the system was found to be not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. The Board itself was unwieldy; its pro¬ 
ceedings lacked vigour and decision, and it was often too re¬ 
mote from the districts of the interior to exercise a practical 
supervision. In the Zillahs, too, some controlling* authority near¬ 
er to tin" spot, and more in contact with the people, was mani¬ 
festly needed. The Nizam’s Minister, therefore, proposed to 
divide the Zillahs into five Circles, and oyer each Circle, 
to appoint a controlling officer to he styled Sudur Talook- 
dar corresponding very nearly with the Divisional Com¬ 
missioners and Sessions Judges in British Territory. On 
the other hand, the cost of this was to be met by reducing 
the “ Majlis” to. two. members with a Secretary, and the “ Mu- 
hukkum ih-i-Sudur’” to one Judge. Further, the supervision of 
the Civil Police all over the country, instead of being entrust¬ 
ed to the “ Mujlis” was to be under a single head, to be 
styled Sudur Mutaniun-i-Kotwalee ; the Police itself, though or¬ 
ganized t!v pavtmontally, was to obey the Talookdars in all mat¬ 
ters relating to the repression of crime and the conduct of cases. 
The Judicial “ Muhukkumah-iBudurh already mentioned, was 
to remain, but in a modified form; its members being reduced to 



is Mujlis worked for .several years with 
success. In the cold season of the ye 


one Judge, and most of the cases which used to he refeno.l (.» 
it l> *.ing now disposed of by the Sudur Talookdars. r l be.se mea¬ 
sures, having boon elaborated by the Minister with some o«.Mo¬ 
deration, were submitted by him to tin* Nizam, and hi - High¬ 
ness accorded a specific and cordial approval. The reduced 
“ Mujlis,” acting immediately under the minister, prescribes rules 
for the guidance of the Sudur Talookdars, and. exercises a genera) 
control so &s to ensur# uuifortnity of sv&t&tiu The new Suddur 
Talookdars had gom to join their resp erive divisions. Of these 
division#, niio with ic >d <mm ter- at A unm gabad compi 
districts to the north-west of the Deccan : anol law. with head 
quarters at Bilgundul, the districts on the right or southern 
bank of the Gouavery; a third, wi ud quarters at Kummum, 
the Teloogoo-sp * iking districts of Teiingana. Proper, farnmi> for 
large tanks;- a ffiurth, with head quarters at Beder. the districts 
in the very centre of the Deccan; and a tilth, the sent corn dis¬ 
tricts consisting ‘>t th Shompoic and llaiclmre country. Sir 
II. Temple describes the various officers all unlive gentle- 
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men of promising antecedents, of good character, and tolerable 
experience. These arrangements affect only the districts of 
till' “ DewaneeA under the direct control of the Dew an or Mi¬ 
nister, ami comprising about three-fourths of the country. The 
districts known as the “ Surl-i-Khass,” under the .Nizam direct, 
the “Pagali” under the Sliumsool Oomrah family; and theJa- 
gecr tracts immediately around the Capital. Hyderabad, are se¬ 
parately managed, Though consulted throughout in these mea¬ 
sures, they were not suggested by the Resident, They were ori¬ 
ginated and elaborated by the Minister, and are carried out on 
bis own responsibility with the express approval of the Nizam. 

The Seventy-One states of Central India. 

Tim feudatory territory supervised by the Central India 
Agency, under the Governor General’s Agent at Indore, com¬ 
prises 83.600 square miles, with a population of 7,070,000 and an¬ 
nual revenues drawn by the chiefs, amounting to Rs. 2,61,23,000 
or £2,612,300, exclusive of the large incomes of their feuda¬ 
tories or the mediatized chiefs. The territory under the 
Agency minis three graud divisions, The North-East division 
r<>iuprise.> the Native States of Bundelcund and Rewah. Tlie 
Northern division consists of the Northern and Central districts 
of the Gwa.hor State. Tiic South-West division comprises the 
table-land known in modern times as Alalwa—though far with¬ 
in the ancient limits of the Province of that name.—and the 
sub-moutane territory between it and the Nerbudda, as also a 
ronside-ablo trac south of that river, extending to the Kandeish 
iron tier. I lie fimt, extending* from the Bengal Presidency in 
the *-n>< to the Gwalior State in the wed, includes Rewah and 
•A-3 other slates ami petty chiefships. Its area is about 22,400 
square m.h >; its population about 3,170,000 souls ; and its pub¬ 
lic r / aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. The 2ml, or Nor- 
1 hern division, extends from Biuidcleund .ml tin* Saueor district, 
and lias an area of about, 10,500 square miles ; ir.s population is 
abeiit j J sopoo suuNqjud its public revenues about Rs. 07,05,000. 
d he 3rd, ur S*mith-\\ esi division g<-« mi westward to the Bom- 
v; Presidency arid contain5 the retm ini r ( < ! wdior, Hob 
s e taU •; j;i . } l m \> . h: ar and Dewas and other M-ndi lu t. , 

I he uieu et this dbum is about 41.700 squa re miles, its po¬ 
pulation about 3,3203)00 souls and its public revenues about 
Rs. l,30/)0 ; 0OO. J ist; 71 state.> are class]lied as Principal, Seeon- 
dary and Minor and v >Qf-^e 71 Kioto* 4 ar© M 1 , „f 

'• '2 arc pnn' '|):n ;in ! 2 wndary ; 7 ;nv M iliumt-dan of. 

" li: -h I i> priiKMpai, 2 », --ondary and 1 pi tt y ; 17 arc Boundt-la 
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of winch G arc secondary and 11 petty ; 33 are Kajpoot ot winch 
l is principal, 12 secondary and 20 petty ; G are Lraaimn and 
4 belon" to other classes. Of the whole 4 are principal 23 are 
■secondary and 44 arc petty. The States are supervised asiullows— 

1. I x dork Rksidkxoy.—I miore, Dewas ami Bagli. 

2. Gwalior Agency. . D . 

3 Bhopyl Agency.—I ncluding the States ot bhopal, Uwy 
o-uri, Nursimmrh. Kilchiporc, Koonvai. Muksoodungtiih, Malio- 
medgurh, Basoda, Patharee. Larawut, Gwalior Districts and be- 

4 Bu EEL Agency.- - Including tlic States ot Dliar, J baboon, 
Ali Rajpore, Johutt, Mutwarh, Indore and Gwalior Di-stra ts. 

5 Dkputy Bheel Agency. -Including the British 1 orgunnah 
of Maunporc and the State of Bunvani. 

U. Western Malwa Agency.—I ncluding, the States ot dow- 
ra, Rutlam, Seetamow and Sillana. 

7 Political Assistant, Goon ah. 

8 Bunoelccnd Agency—C omprising Sohawul. Jignee, 

Aievmrh, Baonee, Beromla, Bijawur, Chirkary, Chutterpore 
DutYhi, Kotee, Myhcro, Nagode, Oorelia, Punna, Bewah and 

^“ivSw nfry and People vary greatly in their character. X - 
thin" can be a greater contrast than the desolate wilds and jun- 
<des'" > of the Western Sathpooras and parts of the country- e>:- 
tendimv f r „m them to the Yimlhyas, with their savage mhah;- 
3 : -ii- 1 tribes, who abhor held, or, indeed, any other 

. • ■ he a l,i"inmg ru-hly CilJtiA pku»8 « 

M-u tending, V-,h occasional intervening tracts ol lull and 
jungle, from tin Muy* on the west to Bhilsa on the cast, a 
stretch of close on 200 mil’s; and from the crest ot the hue < t 
-he Yindbyas to Jdundissore and Oomutwarn, a distanee ol 
from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a .thrifty. agriculi ura! 

u)le This is succeeded liy r the more hilly and jungly land 
t Oomutwarra, Seroo.je and Keeohiwarra with their scanty 
Northwards towards Gwalior the coumry becomes 
m >re open except on the wild border tracts of Kotaii of Buu- 
j i ' l till-we Com - to the ( arefully cultivated plain of Gwa¬ 
lior stretching for a distance of 140 miles between the Chum- 
I I p a ho.,j and Sind rivers. A vast p otion of Buudelcuml :s 
hUiv and unproductive* forming the northern dope ol tlm table 
I. ,,*> A f fi„. Tindhvas. but. the scenery is strikingly grand, bo, an 
‘ . i.iueh in in ral wealth but the .. pari lias »ov..r 

lieen sirni bv Europeans; the Topogciphwa! bmvev i^mnv 

up,jt up Its plum, are teriw hut th • 
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to the south of the Kymore range is desolate. The people of 
Rewah are described as indolent and mi trustworthy; and they, 
and the country generally, are certainly far less civilised than 
the neighbouring States and people of Bundelcund. Though 
widely different in other respects, there is one characteristic 
common to the Baghels of Rewah, the Boondelas of Bundelcimd 
and the Rajpoots of Gwalior and Malwa,—a dislike to labour 
or service away from their homes, so that they do not generally 
take an active part in the business of tilling the soil, such being, 
as a rule, left to the inferior and servile classes. The in¬ 
stances are ran*, in which any of them have entered the mili¬ 
tary service of the British Government. They are, through out 
the territory, generally regarded as the local heads of society, 
or of the village communities to which they belong; and many 
of them possess much influence amongst those around them, as 
the representatives of the ancient families of the respective 
clans ; but the condition of the Rajpoots in the States of Cen¬ 
tral India is most miserable and pitiable. Deprived of the field 
for action and excitement of former times, numbers of them, 
Chiefs and dependents, have no occupation congenial to their 
tastes, and give themselves up to the immoderate use of opium, 
and to sloth, while their means are altogether unequal to their 
decent support, those who possess lands or tankas being for the 
most part irretrievably in debt. Though the Mahrattas have 
long been the predominant ruling powers in Gwalior and Malwa, 
fiey ore still regarded as foreigners ; and a strong feeling of 
animosity and dislike exists towards them on the part of most 
of the Rajpoot tribes. The numerous settlements, mediated 
under Sir J. Malcolm’s authority, were principally on behalf of 
the hereditary claims of the heads of these classes, who, having 
• ■ en dispossessed of their estates, and* in many instances, drit : 
to the Jungles, were, at that period (under the designation of 
Graasialis and <( Sondiahs ’; the local, as the Pindarees were 
the general, pests ot the country, their whole subsistence being 
obtained by Violence and marauding. These settlements secur¬ 
ed f" them the regular payment, by the Native Governments, 
<>! ..he tttitlviH or each allowances, or the grant of their equiva¬ 
lent in land, to which they were d< -med fairly entitled. To 
them tin- oa traordiuary recovery of the province trom past 
misrule is to be ascribed. The maintenance of the terms of those 
medial cone, to v. lodi^ tn.0 Bri i$h W : und > u 1 > ( ; I - 

ly .still essential to the preservation of ordoi in Malwa. Their 
.general abandonment would at once be followed by a return of 


the troubles and execs 


•rmer time' 
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The Judicial and Police Systems. 
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lieon shown in the ease of oven individuals of these classes, who 
ha' e from time to time broken loose—the Native Governments 
would be quite unequal to cone; and which nothing but the 
power of the British Government, and fresh mediations oi the 
same description, would finally suppress. In Bundelcund and 
Rewah. differing in this respect from Central India, there is no 
decadence among the clansmen ; the old families still hold the 


The Judicial and Police Systems in most of the.States are 
crude and unsatisfactory, though efforts have been made under 
British management to improve them in Gwalior. Bhopal and 
other States during minorities. In the rest justice is rudely ad¬ 
ministered according to the Shasters or Mahomedan Law. 
There is no defined procedure; the officials to whom the duty 
is entrusted are open to influences, which must materially 
affect their proceedings, while there is little to inspire confi¬ 
dence in their qualifications otherwise for their responsible 
posts, and their decisions are liable to be set aside at. pleasure 
hv the Ruler, or, in Civil caws, to be allowed to remain unen¬ 
forced. Offenders under sentence in ordinary criminal cases 
can generally, it is believed, obtain a remission or mitigation 
„t their sentences, if their friends are in a position to purchase 
them. The seven feudatories, Sindhia, Holkar, Bhopal, R,ewah, 
Teliroe, Duttia and Sumtliur exercise supreme criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion except over British subjects; in the case m' all the ethers 
such jurisdiction lies with the British Political Authorities, to 
whom also all serious crimes within their limits aie reported by 
the minor Petty Chiefs. All the States maintain a Police of 
-ome sort, and the chief lines of road are more or less efficiently 
guarded throughout ; but the. general auangeinents in this res¬ 
pect elsewhere are, in many parts of the territory, inadequate 
and inefficient. Yet heinous crime and ir.secmity are less than 
mi'dit. be expected. Tim Jail system in almost all Feudatory 
States is miserable. Not one has any just sense whatever of l>o- 
j n „. under the obligation of providing proper accommodation and 
subsistence for criminals under confinement by its Courts or or¬ 
der.-. .Something in this respect, has lean 'one in all the States 
that have been temporarily under Briti h management ; but the 
maintenance of the arrangements introduced or such occasions 
cannot be guaranteed. Tin minor States cannot afford such nr- 
raiwenients but there is no ex erne for the larger state-. 

7Ye R<-v i•><<•>.• '•! the Feudatory States an Joiived > Im-fiy fi'oiu 
tiie land tax, which is levied under various systems. In Gw.uioi, 
the village lease system has been for sow tal year:- in f ree, and 
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the settlements have been made 1 , on the whole, on a liberal basis, 
for terms varying from 5 to -0 years; that of all Sindhia’s Mas- 
wa Districts is for the latter period. The substitution of this 
system for that previously in force, under which the country was 
given over to the oppressions of Amils and contractors, has had 
t he best effect on the people generally of the State ; comparative 
contentment on this subject prevails in the districts which 
formerly gave the Durbar tire greatest trouble in the realisation 
of the revenue. In some of the other States the same system 
lias been introduced, more or less modified : whilst in others the 
Government rent is levied, either direct by the officials from the 
zemindars and ryots, or through the headmen of villages, who 
receive a certain percentage of the proceeds for their expenses 
and services ; or, as in Rewah, the lands are still farmed out to 
contractors under the old system, though the practice is not 
common now. In addition to that derived from the land, all the 
States raise a revenue from Abkary, Sayer, and Customs dues, 
which, in some of the larger Chicfehips, yield considerable 
amounts. In Gwalior this branch of the revenue is stated to be 
not less than 15 laklis. 

Education, is far from being in a satisfactory condition, not¬ 
withstanding the advice and efforts of the Political Officers. 
Few of the feudatories desire progress of this sort among their 
tenantry, some consider it objectionable. The Maharajahs of 
'Gwalior and Indore both take an interest in this question; and 
tin; Madrid as at their respective capitals are creditably main¬ 
tained and well attended. That at Indore has tun ed out seve¬ 
ral pupils with an unusually good knowledge! ofEnglish and 
otherwise well educated, some of whom occupy important posts 
in (he . ervices of the State. There are about 25 other public 
•schools in tin: Indore States, but they receive little care and 
attention from the authorities; and the private institutions, 
whieh are between 70 and 80 in number, are in consequence 
hetbT amended l»y pupils. Maharajah Sindhia some time ago 
placed Major I iloso of his service, a grandson of Jean Baptiste, 
omi a gentleman of good education and attainments, at the head 
of (his Departnn-nt in his State. Tit Gwalior State maintains 
91 public schools, which are attended by nearly 3,000 pupils, 
and there is also a great number of private institutions which 
gi u- instruction to probably four or five times that number. 
The Sekiinder Begum of Bhopal takes an interest in education, 
ami proposes .establishing female schools throughout her State. 

1 Dhar Ghiet has shown every disposition to maintain and ox- 
lond tlii- ii efulmvw o! tin* in>ritutiou which were established 
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mt State when under British supervision. The Girls' School 
at Dliar is progressing satisfactorily. In Burwaiii a commence¬ 
ment lias been made, 'flic Dewas State lias 5 public aud 2o 


private schools, which an-fairly attended. There are very promis¬ 
ing State schools at.J ovraaud Hutlam, at which English is taught. 
Education is more backward iu Bewail and Bumlelcund than in 
the States of Central India ; aud the only schools that have as yet 
made satisfactory progress there, are thos*. at Duttia and Chir 
kary, which are very creditably maintained. About 20 States 
have either already established one public school within their 
limits, or have promised to do so. The want of fairly educated 
and competent, teachers is felt throughout these territories . the 
rates of remuneration offered to this class being'quite insufficient 
to obtain the services of persons trained in the British schools. 

AUUUu'tj Forces . — The results of a careful enquiry as to 
the strength of the military forces mounted by the 71 States 
show the foll owing __- 
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Central India Agency . 

Of tho large number of gnus entered in this Return* as .service¬ 
able a considerable proportion consists of dismounted pieces, 
which could not he made use of for field purposes, while of the re¬ 
mainder many are scattered in the numerous old forts all over 
the country, and would probably also he found generally useless 
if removed therefrom. The armed force includes the Police <»t 
some States, there being no-distinction between them ; but the 
Return cloes not show the ordinary liistriet and Road Police of 
the Gwalior State, which probably numbers 10,000 men. 

A(jricultu) x e. —The crops were on the whole favourable in 
1860-07, but prices and wages remained high. The cultivation 
of cotton was much loss than even in 1805-GG, tli * uncertainty 
regarding the prices realizable for the staple and the high rates 
of grain and opium having led to its abandon meat for that .of the 
latter by main - farmers. The opium crop was a good one, and 
it is estimated that the number of cheats that will be pre¬ 
sented for weighment will he about 34*000, tho amount of duty 
on which would yield £2,040,000. The average export of 
chests in the previous ten years has been 34,279. The 
crop is certainly in ordinary seasons a highly remunerative one 
to the producer; and as the land under opium cultivation pays 
a vastly higher revenue to the State than any other, every en¬ 
couragement is naturally given.by tho Native Governments and 
landowners to the growth’of the drug. Opium of the best qua¬ 
lity unlv is exported to China, that of the second description 
limm* retained for home or local consumption, while the inferior 
sorts, termed “ rubba,” are sent .to the Nizams territory princi¬ 
pally. ' 

Trade is chiefly carried on in Malwa and at Gwalior. In 
Halva tli** principal marts an? Indore, Bhopal, Oojein, Mun- 
dissonj, Rutlain, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Neemuch, Soojawulpoor 
and Uliilsa Opium chiefly is sold, except at Bhopal and Rut- 
lam where there is cotton. The imports are chiefly English 
chub and piece goods, from Bombay for sale or in transit to Raj- 
pootana. The bankers and merchants of Malwa are closely con¬ 
nected with those of Bombay, but they appear generally to have 
pepfc clear of the troubles that have overtaken the latter. At 
Gwalior there is a very considerable, general as well as local, 
trade, &ud the number of wealthy bankers and merchants ostab- 
b-imd there is very large. It used to be said that the wealth 
of tin* residents of this class, in the principal street, exceeded 
fiv” millions sterling, a large proportion of which was buried in 
tli' ir houses in cash or bullion. Bliind, tin* ancient capital of 
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the Bhadowrn Rajahs, on the high ro.nl from Gwalior to Etawah, 
is the mart for the cotton grown in that quarter of the Gwalior 
territory, and enjoys an extensive business in connection with 
that staple. The trade carried on in Bundeleund is principally, 
of a local description. The chief commercial tmnt is Chute r- 
poor, which is centrically situated ou the main lines of mad, 
traversing the Province trorn north to south and from west to 
ca.bt; and will, doubtless, when these are completed, become a 
place of considerable importance. The diamond mines cf Punn «!i 
attract to it jewellers and merchants who trade in precious 
stones; and lac, and other forest product.*, which form items of 
traffic, arc <-olk*<ied in the juggles of this and other adjoining 
Stati.-s, and arc ex ported to the British districts. Tehrec, l)ut- 
tia, Chirkary and some of the other chief tjowns cf the variesis 
States, have a considerable local trade. The principal place of 
trade in Jh-wah is the capital, where a good deal of general busi¬ 
ness is carried on in connection with Mirzaporc, which is the 
great entrepot for the traffic between this State and the British 
Provinces. The liewah Forests supply sleepers for the Railway, 
and much valuable produce of variom kinds jbr trade purposes. 
S jmo of its districts contain ceal-iields and minerals that, iimbr 
an intelligent and. enJigRtened Government, might became a 
sourcp of great, wealth ; but there is no present prospect nfnudj 
a result, everytiiing connected with its administration being in 
a most backward, and, in some respects, almost barbarous cou- 
dilion. r J ra le is exposed to serious obstructions or transit duties 
and tolls and the want of security. 

The opening of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway to 
Khundwa in XImar was followed by the divergence to that 
point of the urn s important portion of the traffic between Malwa 
and Bomba r, which pre\ iously used tli Sindwali route to and 
from the Fir>idemy. r J hemp Were loud complaints from 
the merchants oi the duties imposed by the Indore Durbar 
ou the above traffic on the portion of the Simrolc line, which is 
the direct road from Indore to Khundwa, within the limit* of 
that State; but a modified tariff was adopted and published, 
which, it is hoped, will prevent any substantial grounds for 
such complaints in tutiire. Should the pending tcrniorial 
exchanges with this State be carried out as proposed, thi line 
of road will be wholly free from the imposition X i;vn-i: 
duties of any sort under the terms of the enagg na uf which 
.Maharajah lloikar In entered into u < Mime:iion \ iih that 
Me an ire. 

Public Ilvilfh .—The ,-r moral h( i 1 Mi iffi no-a - .! 1 • ; ;• 
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the past year was decidedly gtiod, ami there was an almost eu- 
tire absence of epidemic disease of any sort. 


The Various States. 

Indore .—Tiie attention of the Chief, Maharajah Tookajee 
Ilao Holkar, G. 0. S. ]., was much engrossed with the new revenue 
settlement-. Ten out of 4j pergunnahs had been settled. The 
new settlement is based on the actual measurement of the lands 
leased under it, as ascertained by careful survey in each case. 
As the measure thus deprives both the Durbar local officials 
an 1 the village Potails an 1 cultivators of the profits tliev 
have hitherto been in the habit of deriving from the unassessed 
lands, sometimes of considerable extent and value, held by them, 
or under their control, and for which no rent has been "paid or 
credited to the Government, all such lands having now been 
brought under assessment, it is naturally unpopular with these 
classes, and they did their utmost to bring it into public 
discredit. Another cause for dissatisfaction is stated to be the 
substitution of a fixed scale of remuneration foiytho village head¬ 
men and officials, instead of the irregular profits and perquisites 
they had previously enjoyed, which was regarded as an innovation, 
and was generally distasteful to this class of persons. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the new settlement is viewed 
with alarm and distrust by most of those it chiefly affects, the 
feeling being that the policy under which i v is framed lias for 
its object, tailing advantage of the present high prices of all 
agricultural produce, to draw the largest possible amount of 
revenue from the people : and this feeling, it may be added, is 
not confined to the interested classes alluded to above. In the 
districts of Khurgone and Rampoora some of the ryots were 
induced, through fear of the operation of the settlement, to 
abandon their fields and homes, but-most of them are stated to 
have siiwo returned. Maharajah Holkar had shown much 
readiness to discus.', wirh the Zendodais- the ivpi .' Citations 
urged on this subject, and had, in some cases, been induced 
\ hereby to authorize slight concessions being made to dissatisfied 
parties., I here were 3*2 eases of serious crime. There were 
IOoO children at school. The water-works for the city were com¬ 
pleted. Arrangements were made to open a large weaving and 
spinning mill at Indore, umh rthre»- Europeans engaged bv the 
Chief. The revenue wait j^20,000 which the new settlement 
will raise to upwards el .£410,(V (). Tim expendium* was £280,000. 
The S 1 uo contains an area of 807o square miles in 4o Porgun- 
nahi with • dh»«v*s rm,t uniug |N0 7<S7 1 i• *u- and a popu- 
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lation of 744,822. Of these 251 are men, 218,701 women, 153,117 
bovs and 121,037 girls. The number of agricultural cattle is 
192,000. There are 22,328 wells, 14-12'boiilies, 5113 orees and 
1175 tanks or 30,028 in all. This shows an increase of po¬ 
pulation since Sir J, Malcolm’s settlement of Malwa of nearly 
40 per cent. The city of Indore contains 10.731 houses and 
73,598 inhabitants, of whom 50,730 are adults and 10,808 are 
children. .11 is a place of much wealth, chiefly due to the manufac¬ 
ture and business of opium so extensively carried oniuit,and which 
affords a livelihood, in one way or other, to many thousands of 
its inhabitants; but its sanitary condition has been shamefully 
neglected, and the Chief, though often advised on the subject, has 
as yet done nothing of a permanent character to improve it in 
this respect beyond the construction of the aqueduct for supply¬ 
ing it with water, which will be a great source of comfort to the 
inhabitants. The military force consists of 94 guns, 087 gunners, 
3,223 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 

Denas .—The affairs of both the branches into which this 
Chiefship is divided were carried on satisfactorily. The Chief of 
the senior branch, Rajah Rrishnajce Rao Powar, having attained 
full age, was invested with the management of his territory on 
the 23rd March 1807. The affairs of the junior branch continued 
to be conducted by the late Chiefs Karbaree, Govind Rao Ran - 
chundcr. There were 0 cases of serious crime. The revenue w: s 
£20,772 and the expenditure £23,359. There were 8(H) childn u 
at school. Of the soil 72 per cent, is under grain, 15 under opi¬ 
um, 8 under cotton and 5 under sugar. The population has near¬ 
ly doubled since Sir John Malcolm’s time. It amounts to 119,497 
of whom 40,790 are nu n, 37,151 women and 41,550 children of 
both sexes. Of the whole Hindoos number 100,414 and Maho- 
medans 13,083. 

BciglL —Sobhag Sing, the Cliirf, died and we recognised his 
adopted son, against the wish of Gwalior which holds to five- 
sixths of this petty chielship the relation of feudal superior. 

Qnulior. —The Political Agent’s Report convo\s an unsatis¬ 
factory account of Maharajah Sindhia\s frame of mind con¬ 
sequent on the measures that were taken to reduce the Nu- 
jeeb Force. Colonel Mca.de* cordially endorses Colonel Daly’s oh 
servatious on the Maharajah’s friendly personal braving toward, 
the Political Agent. The Jatjkir e of Rajah Dinkur Rao had bee u 
restored. The Zemindars were, on the whole, contented and pros¬ 
perous. There was some uneasiness about the renewal of the 
land settlement; but it is not likely that any change beyond 
an increase of assessment will be made in what is now tht* e»tab- 
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system of tlie State in this respect The revenue was 
upwards of a million sterling, and the treasury is believed to be 
veil filled. The receipts from the Gwalior districts in Mai- 
va increased owing to improved facilities for traffic, while 
the contrary was the case in Es&nghur, which for the last 40 
wars lias been the worst administered part of the State; 
the repeated change of the superior officials in it having pro¬ 
duced no benefit to its fortunes. Siudiah’s views on the repair 
and construction of roads were not of the liberal character that 
might fairly be looked for from the ruler of a State,possessing 
tin* resources and wealth of Gwalior. Colonel Daly states 
.that His Highness is alive to the advantage that would result 
tto hi- capital from the construction of a link line of railway to 
**niinee! it with Agra, and that he would contribute to the 
bridgin', of the Cliumbul, as formerly promised by him, if the 
pivjoot were seriously taken in hand. The importance with re- 
fen ace to Sindiah s tastes and feelings of the command at Morar 
being < ntrusted to -an officer of special qualification as a soldier 
.and in other respects is noticed by the Political A gait. 

Ri'\)p<f {.—Most of the Chiefs in the Bhopal Agency adopted 
liie British Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes as their guides, 
in suppression of their so-called oral laws, and complaints of 
<»ppi\ -sive conduct on their part were less frequent. Since her 
j*<** ui !j fr mi tie Agra Durbar the Secunder Begum* devoted her- 
.- • I 1 'iudi more to the business of the State, and the adminis- 
r i 1 1i • 1 11 is staved to have improved The revenue is steadily in- 
e musing, and amounts to £240,000 a year. Her Highness’son- 
in-law. the* Nawab Uomrao Dowlah Bakee Mahomed Khan, who 
ha I returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca, in a very infirm state 
• s’-able died. His death was a great blow to Her Highness 
an ! her daughter, flu*. Shah Jehan Begum, whu succeeded to 
ilu* .nJminiwration on 3J>t October lfc>6& 

-Owing to tin* unsatisfactory Mate of feeling bet¬ 
ween *f Haunt and hi ' family and brotherhood, consequent on 
1 1 i-a alleged adoption of tie Mahomedan laitji, Metre Sing pro¬ 
posed e. abdicate in favor of his eldest son. 

A e ,-s, Hfjit rh. The Chief, Dewan Hunwunt Singh, is said to 
fa v* • seine v hat unproved, and tu take mom interest than hither¬ 
to in rh<- maha-enemt of the State. 

Kilt'lu — 1 Ins Chiefship continued to bo well managed 
i»v lh-waii Shore Singh, who is, however, becoming ag« d. 

K'jocwu .— r J he Chiet, Nawab Nuz/ait'Mahomed K hah, return- 

* T hdy, tin* aioM ^.au-d ull our Mussulman fcnda- 
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ed from a pilgrimage to Mecca.' It is hoped that he will manage 
his territory belter than tormerly. 

Mul'tooiitt nyui'L —The chief is a badly-educated lad and men¬ 
tally deficient, 

Mahora; j dgvrh .—There seems to be no hope for improvement 
in the management of this pi‘tty Chiefship under its present Ru¬ 
ler, Nawab Haiiz Kooly Khan. 

Biifioda .—Is managed fairly by its Chief, Nawab Unwur Ali 
Khan, but there were complaints against him. 

Pathtiw :.—The young Nawab, Abdool Kureem, who is stated 
to he intelligent and of good disposition, was about to attend the 
Sehore School. There were many complaints against the pro¬ 
ceedings of his mother, who managed the estate for her son. 

Larav'-ntr— The Powar, Rn.mcli under Rao,“ is given to tlie 
abuse of intoxicating drugs, and his estate is grossly mismanag¬ 
ed. The (Uvalior districts included within the limits of this 
Agency arc stated to he satisfactorily •administered, but those 
belonging to Indore are not well managed. 

fin'umjr. —- A new Amil was appointed, who, it is hoped, will 
effect the improvements much required in this district. It still 
retained-the reputation of harbouring the bad characters of the 
neighbourhood. 

Kittle is said regarding the guaranteed Thakoors under the 
control of this Agency; some were quiet and respectable, ami 
mtoagod their estates well, but tin reverse was the fcaae virh 

o 

others. 

Dluir .—The general administration was satis!actory. r lhc 
Chief, A mind llao Powar, exercises a general supervision over its 
affairs. He is said to be move inclined to listen to a clique in the 
Durbar, who flatter him, than to be guided In the counsels ollid 
useful ami able Minister, Rughoonath Narain. 

Jhabooa. —The affairs of this principality were creditably ad¬ 
ministered bv the Chief, Qopal Singh, aided by Mooiishou Jow- 
alla Pershad, wliov services have been very valuable. The 
d- aih in January lfchS, of the Rajah's mother, is stanal to have 
caused much grief amongst the people, with whom she was very 
popular. I he Bheel trines, who compose by far the greater part 
of the population, were well conducted. 

Alt It< d/ton.- I’hcn• was no improvement in the administra¬ 
tion* 'J lie Mahenuia, dungadeo, is a perfect slave to opium mid 
spirits, mid is almost always intoxicated. He pay - no ati udon 
t<> State alfaii'. and. • <» long a > he has money to , >gi lea -r on tho 
worthless characters around him, cares hr not long »Re. Entreaty 
a. m 1 injunction froui tho Pditii.d Oihoer had h»a n • > 1 1 U 1 d am .1- 
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ed by this Chief. The management of the State had been entrust¬ 
ed to an adventurer from Guzerat, against whose proceedings loud 
complaints were made by all classes. The debts due by* this prin¬ 
cipality were large. 

Jobutti —This petty principality was well administered by its 
Chief, Runjeot Sing. 

Mviy>'(()‘h .—The noted outlaw Etia Naik, who was captured, 
kept this petty estate, in which lie resided, aud the adjoining 
districts in a state of chronic disturbance. 

Maun-pore .—The administration was satisfactorily conducted. 

Ihirvjuni .—The Deputy Bheel Agent’s Report of the liana’s 
efforts to qualify himself for his desired resumption of the ma¬ 
nagement, is not satisfactory. The Bheel tribes, which formerly 
gave constant trouble, had settled down to agriculture in a man¬ 
ner previously quite foreign to their character and habits. The 
r>‘.suit of enquiries made as to the yield of the land under cultiva¬ 
tion shows that 47,705 beegahs yielded 119,0-8 maunds, worth Rs. 
2,27,-14. 

Population. 


Claeses. 

Adults. 

Children. 

1 

I 

Total. 

d 

Zi 

z 

a 

O) 

d 

& 

i Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

' • tel 

1. Bunniahs 

S32 

921' 

1,756 

579 

•138 1,017' 

2,773 

*2. Cultivators 

3,200 

, 3,534 

3,833 

2,621| 

2,0051 4,620 

11,450 

a. Blieels . . 

743 

835 

1,578 

649, 

579, 1,228 

2,800 

4. Ollier classes .. 

2,00.3 

2,337 

4,310 

1,522 

1,217 2,739 

7 079 

Total 

0,877, 

7,030 

14,507j 

5,371 j 

4,239 9,010 24,17lJ 
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Rupees, j 
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6,72,5171 
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iearea of the Stale being about 8,000 square miles, the above 
Return shows the population to number only eight persons to 
the square mile; the increment during the year is stated at *500 


souls, or about 214 per cent. 

Captain Martin, of the Western Malwa Agency, reports that 
there is little or no friendly intercourse or communication Ik■- 
tween the Chiefs, and existing security to life and property is 
wholly due to the influence and authority of the British Govern¬ 
ment, as exorcised through its local Political Officers. It deprived 
of its support, none ot the Chiefs would possess the power to 
ensure such security, even within their own limits. 

Jcnrra .—The administration continued to be carried on by 
the Kamdar, Huzurt Noor Khan, under the general supervision 
of the Political Agent, in an intelligent and satisfactory manner. 
The young Isawab, Ismail Khan, who was 14 years ot age, 
progressed fairly in his English and other studies. r L he revenue 
of the State is' about £80,000, and the Kamdar bopns to Lave 
all the debt cleared off in two years. The town ot Jowrais 
conspicuous for its cleanliness, good roads, and generally prosper¬ 
ous appearance* It possesses a good school, and an excellent dis¬ 
pensin’v presided over by an efficient Native. Doctor. ^ 

Rutlum. —This State was under our direct management. Two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine civil suits, including 
those pending at the close of the pievious year, of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 1,0(5,534, came 1 * fore the State courts. Ot the:o 
suits 2,486 were disposed of and 193 remained pending at the 
close of the >ear* The average value of each suit was Rupees 
62, and the average costs per cent. There were 0!) cases 
of appeal to the Court «>f the Superintendent irom the decisions 
of the Subordinate Courts, in 47 of which the latter were up 
held; 22 cases of appeal remained pending at the close ot the 
year. Two thousand six hundred ami nine offences were dis¬ 
posed of. A ten years’ settlement was made in 16 villages 
and will he extended* The revenm was £47.1*36 and the 
expenditure £.31,553. I here we re 4/0 children at seh.'o], 1 hi 
voting Chi-i llunjoet Sing, six years of ago, is an intelli¬ 
gent and promising child. His education was commenced under 
a competent English teacher. 

Seettnmrv'. - -The venerable Chief, Pajali Raj Singh, died at ibo 
patriarchal ago of Uti Hr roteuued his faculties till the last* 
and in a letter to Cal ml Mi ado, with his ippr<-rl,in : j < ul 
in view, he wrote he had e\er spoken, with gratitude.*t 
the protection and consideration that had always been « xo‘ndrd. 
n. Inm -md his ^mfr l>y the Hriti.di Government and ii>. • he'. ;,.. 
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[e was succeeded by his grandson, Bhowany Sing, 30 years of 
age, who had for three years conducted the management under 
his grandfather’s direction-’. 

Bothnia .—The Chief anti his affairs did not improve. The 


condition of the principality, when compared with the adjoining 
States of Jowra and Rutlam, was very lamentable. 

Ii'"jooyu.rlt .—The Kajali continued to act up to the arrange¬ 
ments made by him three years before onColonei Italy’s advria i< r 
a. reduction of his expenditure and the gradual improvement of 
his affairs; bait the hope entertained of the*early discharge of all 
his debts had not been realized. 

Of the other petty Chiefs under the Political Assistant's Office, 
the Rajah - of Gurra, Parope, and Bhadoura were going on 
satisfactorily; the Rajah of Oomri had for some time absented 
himself and resided in Kota owing to dissatisfaction at the en¬ 
forcement against him of a boundary settlement lie had long 
managed to evade; and the Dewan of Sirsee, as usual, was in 
trouble about his cattle-lifting practices. 

Bv )<dU ,r, f ad 'Staffs . — Lndorthe head of Judicial, the Political 
Agent observes that there is no department in the Native State, 
in which reform is more imperatively needed than the judicial 
iii all it branches, one rcamn for its generally backward condi¬ 
tion hiring, tiiat it is not a source of income but. a cause of ex¬ 
pense. There is no attempt to follow written laws, but the 
44 Mitaksharj” is sometimes quoted in decisions. The simple 
» laments of the Indian Penal Code are being gradually adopted 
ly some States. Civil cases are generally disposed ol !> ypvn- 
cLayut, which appears to be a method acceptable alike to the of¬ 
ficials and the parties concerned. Revenue cases are wholly 
dealt with by the Chiefs and the rcveinc officials. There is no 
organized Police. There are no proper jails, excepting, as before, 
in the .Mates that are, or seine of those that have been, under 
British uamay ment-. Nothing U provided for the health and 
comfort, and little even for the security, <»l' the prisoners. Jails 
being costly rather lhan productive institutions, fines take the 
place oi imprisonment in the award -f punishment by Native 
R d« is, with the addition, perhaps, in gjaver cases, of expulsion 
Irom State limits : thus prisoners are few, jails are little needed, 
and expenditure is a- .riled, and improbably more than covered 
by the receipt;*. I he revenue system varies. The worst is that 
of lie wall in which large districts are tanned to contractors lor 
bun]) net sums, details and expenses being left wholly to them : 

• htye they are also ynfvtjstod wi h exfensdy* judicial ftnd other 
r>. in tin • .Mvi,e • -J whirli ih an* practically umonuol- 
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)u the whole, the revenue systems in their irregularity, 
oppressiveness ami unscruplous disregard for agreements, are in 
Bundlecund, as elsewhere, very far indeed behind those in force 
in Britisli territory, though their results are not, perhaps, practi¬ 
cally so ruinous to the people. Colonel Meade remarks that the 
great superiority of the condition of the mass of the population 
in British territory to that of the same class in Native States, 
with which it is impossible to be otherwise than struck when 
passing from the latter into the former, and vice versa, is, beyond 
doubt, in a great measure due to the benefits conferred on 
them and the country generally by the equitable character 
of all the British systems of raising the land revenue. Edu¬ 
cation progresses slowly; its encouragement, notwithstanding 
its vital importance, is generally distasteful to the rulers. 
The number of Chiefs, however who agreed to support schools 
increased from 20 to 27; and when all had given their assent 
the project of the establishment of a Central High School 
was to be further considered. There are numerous pri 
vate self-supporting vernacular schools used by the mercantile 
and the more wealthy cultivating classes, while private tutors 
are employed by the higher classes to educate* their children. 
There can be no doubt, from the records of 20 or 30 years ago, 
that the Native States are iinmen. cly improved of late years, 
and that we direct them both by influence generally and by ac¬ 
tion in particular matters far more now than formerly. On these 
points Colonel Meade observes that there can be no question 
that the aim of every Political Officer should be to carry the 
Chiefs really with him in the measures he, advocates, or has 
to urge on their attention; and this may generally be done in 
ordinary matters bv the exercise of proper tact and consideration. 
But at the present day subjects not unfrequeiitly arise on 
which the policy and views of the British Government are dis¬ 
tasteful to, or wholly at variance with, the inclinations of 
the Native Chief, but yet in respect of which it is deemed im¬ 
perative that definite action should be taken in accordance with 
the views of the Paramount. Power. In such cas-s there is m 
doubt a risk that the outward compliance yielded by the chh Is 
will be accompanied by a secret antagonism ; but there is iu> 
remedy for this beyond giving the chiefs'objections in all such 
eases full and kindly consideration, and increased efloit on the 
part of the Political Officers to induce them to adopt frankh 
the requirements of Government therein. 
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Singh* who was 15 years of age, and was being educated at the 
Ward’s Institution at Benares. 

Jujnee .—The management of this petty estate continued to he 
conducted by the Superintendent, Rai Punnesri Bass, in a satis¬ 
factory manner. The Chief continued unfit to be re-entrusted 
with its charge. 

Ajrygui'h .—The management of this State was not satis¬ 
factory. The Chief had attained his majority, but was quite un¬ 
lit to" be placed at the head of the administration; and if the 
Regent is unable to carry on her duties properly, it may be 
Tier* ssary to take measures to place the State under supervision. 

Baonee . — A Sunnud was granted to the Nawab empowering 
him to exercise supreme criminal jurisdiction within his State, 
subject to the control, on certain points, of the Agent, Governor 
General. 

BeronJa .—The Chief of this State, Rajah Surubjeet Singh, is 

advanced age and blind, and an intrigue was set on foot by 
his third and eldest surviving son, by name Ramdyal, to procure 
the succession for himself to the exclusion of the rightful heir, 
his nephew, in the event of the Chiefs death. This attempt 
was frustrated, and he entered into an engagement not to renew 
it. 

Bljawuv .—The title of the Chief of this State was raised to 
Maharajah, and a Sunnud was issued to him of the same pur¬ 
port as that granted to the Baonee Nawab. The Maharajah 
continued to rule his State satisfactorily. 

CJdi'karif .— All went on satisfactorily. The young Chief, Ma¬ 
harajah Joy Sing, continued to progress in his English and other 
studies. 

Chvt'nyore .—The affairs of this State went on satisfactorily 
i! at lor the direction of the young Rajah since the withdrawal of 
ihe British supervision. 

BvMicu —The Chief is well disposed, and maintained the sys¬ 
tem of administration introduced when the State was under Bri¬ 
tish supervision. 

Koie <\—The Reis, Abdote Singh, died and was succeeded by 
his oldest son, Run Baliadoor Singh. 

ifykr.re — The Chief, Thakoor Rughbeer Singh, is reported to 
maintain generally the system introduced in his State when un¬ 
der British management. The position of the town of Myhere 
at the junction of the Railway and the Groat Deccan road, is 
very advantageous, and it and its people profit thereby. 

’Xftyode .—The remark s in the case of the Myhere Chief are 
equally applicable to the Rajah of Nagodo, Rughobind Singh. 
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Ourcha. —The Maharajah Humeer Singh was invested with 

full powers in this State. . . . 

Putina. _The Maharajah. Nirput Singh, continued to admin¬ 

ister his State satisfactorily, and to niei it the reputation he has 
Ion^ enjoyed of being the most able and intelligent »t the rulers 
of the province. The addition of the honoiaiy woid Buhadoot 
to the Maharajah’s official title was authorized. 

The Political Agent comments on the unusual manner m which 
a State of the size, and, from its position, importance, of Rewah 
has for so long a period been left to itself, and remarks that the 
Maharajah has for some years past tried to engage the services of 
Europeans or educated Bengalis avowedly to improve his admi¬ 
nistration and to develope the resources of the countiy, anil has 
’ that a Political Officer might be located at Rewah to aid 
him with his counsel and advice. There is no Chiefs!)ip within 
the limits of the Central India Agency whose administration in 
all its branches remains so thoroughly inefficient, ana in ■which, 
the worst features of -the Native system of government still so 

flourish as in Rewah. . „ , . 

< Sumpthur .—The mental condition ot the Chief ot this State, 
Rajah Hindooput, remained unchanged, and there was no pros¬ 
pect of its improving. 

British Supervision. 

Judicial —The following Table shews the civil judicial 


work:— 


Namier of Suits instituted. 
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The average value of each suit was Rupees 50-2-6, and the 
average cost of conduct Rupees 3-9-3, or about 5 A per cent. Most 
of the suits were for simple debt. The average duration of suits 
was nearly 23 days in the Courts of the Political Officers and 
9 A days in the Small Cause Courts, or 16? days for all. The 
following shows the criminal cases. 


judicated in the 
Courts of 


Nature of Offence. 

5 

I * 

~ * 

~ 3 
c . 
v: tc 

Total. 

Murder and attempted murder 

21 

1 ... 

21 

Culpable homicide 

10 

1 

11 

Dacoitee 

06 


(Hi 

Receiving stolon property 

10 

37 

47 

Robbery on highway and elsewhere 

20 

3 

23! 

iTheft of cattle and ordinary 

1 314 

191 

505 

•Miscellaneous 

: 

439 

741 

1,180 

Total 

880 1 

1 

973 

! 

1,853 


The average duration of the cases disposed of was nine and half 
day-, in the Courts of the Political Officers and three and three- 
quarter days in the Can ton men t Courts, the average being about 
six and one-third days. Out of 2,529 witnesses who attended the 
Courts, 2,105 were discharged after one day and 219 after two 
days, ISi after from three to eight days: 24* were detained from 
nine to 23 days, the longest period, and none remained undis¬ 
charged at the end of the year. Of the persons brought to trial 
during the year, C9£ per cent were convicted and 30h acquitted. 
Of the prisoners committed 5 died and 15 escaped while under 
trial. 

Tin following Statement shows the aggregate number and 
cost m the several classes of Police under the control of the 
Agent, Governor General, at the close of 1866-07 : — 
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'British or Local Police under 
I’olitical Officers ... 

Native States or Local Police 
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Men of 
| all 
'grades. 
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Rs. 


Cost. 


Ils. 


j u 2*27 22,357 5 431 35,412 10 718 57,7-:» 


(under management) 

. 12 15o] 13,551 12 159 1 1 

Total 

••■11 227 22,357'l7l 0.70 4 8,90328 877 71,520 

1 I 1 1 ' | ' j 


.1 he following I able gives an abstract of the statistics of the 
ails and Lock-ups under the Central India Agency, including 
those of the Native States under management:— 


Number of Prisoner*. 
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Revenue— The ordinary ivopcvnl revenue : mounted to R.>. 
1 > 97,792 from land, om} jddicial, p- d mul telegraph 
collections. The pay* . •= by the Static, of tribute and i\>v 
military contingent- « I to £ 83 , 829 . The sum of Rs 

* Of the total In n . '• • ofl's. 14 917 wa* J>oniyby the British 

Oo vein men t. and the • . • i. r - • ’ ‘-21, by Native SUL* and Local Ruud 
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8,57,22S was paid by Maharajah Holkar towards the capitali¬ 
zation of the Indore contribution for the Malwa Contingent 
and Bheel Corps, which was remitted to the Comptroller Ge¬ 
neral for investment in Government Securities under the 
terms of the engagement on this subject. Opium yielded, in the* 
eleven months, £1,755,000. The local funds yielded £40,360 
and the expenditure Was £25,491. 

Education .—There were 30 male and 4 female schools attend¬ 
ed by 1416 pupils of whom 183 learned English, 272 Persian and 
Oordoo and 991 Hindoo and Mahratta. The total cost was 
£1893 of which £1467 was paid as teachers'salaries. The average 
annual cost of each pupil in the Agency schools was Rs. 13-8, of 
which Rs. 3-14-3 was borne by Government and Rs. 14-9-9 pro¬ 
vided from local and private sources. The average annual cost 
of each pupil in the District Schools was Rs. 5-10-6, of which 
about 4 annas was borne bv Government and the remainder 
provided from local or State sources. 

liT/Z’s.—The sum of £118,120 was .spent in public works, thus;— 


Military ... 
Civil 

Communication 
Establishment 
Tools, <fcc. ... 


Rs. 0,40,000 
„ 46,565 

„ 3,3.8,525 

, 1,42,110 

„ 14,000 


The sum of £4,470 was spent in works from local funds. 

Military .—The States were ga rrisoned by 1 Regiment of Euro¬ 
pean Cavalry, 7 Batteries of European Artillery, 3-l-6th Regi¬ 
ments of European Infantry, 5 Regiments of Native Cava' 
and 9f Regiments of Native Infantry, or about 11,986 men of 
all arms, of whom 3,591 were Europeans. 

Surveys .— The Topographical Survey was in progress in the 
Gwalior territory and in Bewail and the neighbouring States 
v*f Eastern Bundeleund. The Rewah Chief continued to evade 
the payment of the contribution he engaged to make good 
towards the survey, notwithstanding that the impropriety of 
•oT a eouise had been clearly pointed out to him. 

Ifospit 1 > ,7 s and I)i$pe r n8<tries .~ -There were 27 dispensaries in 
which 59,105 patients was treat ed. The number of deaths in 24 was 
346 and of cases of vaccination in 5 was 10,252. r l of main¬ 

taining 34 was £2,343. Most, of the casualties in the Indore dis¬ 
pensary are generally pilgrims proceeding to, or returning from, 
the Hindoo shrine of Qonkar Mandhatta, on the Nerbudda, who 
mil too often carry epidemic disease with them all over these 
1 orriterms. There being an objection to the employment of 
Maliomvdan Native Doctors in the Hindoo States of the Bhopal 




Agency, the Chiefs are reported to have agreed to establish a 
fund for the training of Hindoos for the purpose, to be sent 
to the Agra Medical College. 


The Xisietcen *Hates of Rajpootaaia. 

Rajpootana stretches from 23° 15' to 30° North Latitude, and 
from 69' 30' to 78° 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
123)000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten millions. 
The purely British districts of Ajmere and. Mairwara lie in the 
heart of Rajpootana and are administered by a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner under the North-Western Provinces. " The nineteen Prin¬ 
cipalities are supervised by the Governor General’s Agent, who is 
also Commissioner of Ajmere and Mairwara. In 1803 our politi¬ 
cal relations with Rajpootana commenced during the Mahratta 
war, and in 1817-18 during the Pindarree war its States accepted 
our protection. Of lire 19 chiefs 16 are Rajpoots, 2 Jats and i 
Mahomedan— 
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10. 

Ulwur. 

3. 

Marwar. 


11. 

Sirohi. 

4. 

Boondee. 
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Doongurpore. 

5, 

Bikanecr. 


13. 

Bans war a. 

6. 

Kotah. 


14. 

Pertabgurh. 
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Kerrowlie. 


15. 

J halla war. 

8. 

Kishonghur. 


1C. 

Law a. 

17. 

Bhurtpore. 

Jut. 

| 18. 

Dh lepore. 



Mahomedan. 



19. Tonk. 

These States are under the political superintendence of the 
Governor General’s Agent, with a staff of four Assisi cuts and 
five Political Agents. The Reports by the Governor General’s 
Agent, Colonel Keatinge, C. S. I., Y. ( . and by the various Po¬ 
litical Agents, are for the year 1867-68. 

Bilaneer .—At the close of 1867, Major Reyn on and Captain 
Tmpey met on the triple border of Jeypore, Bikaneer and Mm- 
war, where they succeeded in conciliating the Jouha and Bida- 
wut Rajpoots, between whom enmity had exited lor s>cve»*n! 
years. The whole western border of ShokhavatO e. n\ i;h the 
adjoining parts of Marwar and Bihaneer, v,as in a di>graeoful 
s - ate, robber v r being by public repute the pr*>k*ssi »n <*l cum mu »•- 
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ties. Slioojangliur, a town on the Bikaneer border, was fixed on as 
the station of a resident political officer. 

Jeymlmere, Kiskenghuv arid Kerollce .—Regarding these, 
says Colonel Kcatinge, “ I have absolutely nothing to report. 

j Dhole pore .— Captain C. K. M. Walter reports a reduction of 
the State debt to Rs. 37,654. The revenue was estimated at 
£109,438 and the expenditure at £98,368 so that the debt was 
about to be cleared oil* The work oi the State was satisfactorily car¬ 
ried on by Rao Gungadhur Rao, assisted by Moonshee Pirbhoo 
Ball and others. The revenue settlement of 1864 had increased the 
prosperity of the people. The area, as given by the Durbar offi¬ 
cials, is 1,250 square miles, whilst the population, as shown by a 
census taken in 1867, is 192,382. This gives 153*90 souls to each 
square mile, which is very much less than that of the neighbour¬ 
ing State of Bhurtpore ; but a great portion of the Dholeporc 
State consists of hills and ravines and there has been a long peri¬ 
od of misrule. The number of villages is only 520. Captain Wal¬ 
ter expresses i egret that he is unable to report anything favour- 
aide of the Raiia’s only son : the feud between his father and 
himself will only terminate with death. A Mahomedan woman 
still held great influence over the Rana. 

Mj.ywar Agency.— Meyivar .—Major A. M. Mackenzie reports 
that the Maharaua of Meywar or Oodeypore, the oldest of the 
Rajpoot houses, had «et aside his working Minister, Pundit Luch- 
inii.ii R;vo, with the intention of appointing Kcsrec Singh. Mail 
:uid other highway robberies continued to occur to a great extent, 
The Maharaua is described as in all matters ot business clear¬ 
sighted and intelligent. Tie is ever ready and willing to be guid- 
i d by ihe dictates of reason, and shows an earnest desire to con¬ 
duct" the government of his State with credit to himself and sat- 
i.iaetorily to our Government; but he had no good counsellors. 
The rain-fall in 1867 was 23 inches 5 cents at Khenvarah. The 
rain crops wore unusually good, and the spring crops equal to the 
general average. 

Doonyurpore .—The Maharawul, Oodey Singh, maintained his 
government with ability and much credit to himself and his Mi- 
nixn r, Shaw JSAohal Chund. He was opposed by a few of his 
Thakoors, or feudal nobles. 

1 J ( idabgkur —The Maharawul, Oodey Singh, seemed disposed 
to rule his territory in a s i • >ry manner. 

]iansu:ara .—Is unquestionably the worst governed State un- 
dor this Agency. The ill-feeling between the Rawul and hi; 
’. l :• »r. the Rao of Kooshulghur. is <»! long standing. 
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Jeypore Agency. iTeypore. —After the death of Pundit 
Sheodecu, the Maharajah nominated four officials to assist him 
in the administration. In September 18(57 four others were 
added and the whole constituted a body, with a secretary and 
the Maharajah as President, called “ the" Royal Council of Jey¬ 
pore.” It was at once condemned as an innovation on the old 
established institutions, and a mode of government which could 
not last. Major Beynon, the Political Agent, pronounces the 
change to Vie tor the better. The Maharajah deserves the great - 
est credit for the reform and the liberal spirit-in which, of his 
own accord, lie sought the advice of his officials and eneounm- 
ed Ins hereditary chiefs to take a part in the discussion of 
affairs. The Durbar gives the net. income of the State in 1867 at 
x39G,522 and the expenditure at £381,178, but half a million ster¬ 
ling of income is nearer the truth. The number of townships and 
villages in the State is represented to be a, 84!). Of these 1,810 
are klrdaa, 1,433 belong to Thakoors and Mamladars ; the ba¬ 
lance, 2,006, comes under the head of'Inam, Endowments, Chari¬ 
ty, &c. In the Jeypore College there were 142 students of English ; 
the Persian and Oordoo classes increased in attendance. There 
wore 120 vernacular schools in the city with 3,0a!) pupils. There 
wore 170 schools in the districts with 4,022 pupils. None of the 
Vnools had trained teachers. The School of Arts was opeued. 

he female School made good progress under an experienced 
voucher from Calcutta. There were 35 pupils. The Maharajah 
conceded all the points required by the Government of India 
and the Railway Company, on the subject of the line through 
Raj poo tana. Dr. Valentine, the Maharajah's medical adviser, 
was appointed superintendent of the Central as well as of the- 
District Jails and the Sanitary Department. The number of 
deaths in the city, from all causes, during 1867, was 6,025, 
or at the rate of 40T6 per thousand per annum, assuming the 
population of the city to be 1,50,000. This is certain!v a verv 
high rate for a city like Jeypore, the climate of which is allowed 
to be equal to, it not better than, most of the towns in Upper 
'iidia. _ The main cause of it is believed to be defective 
sanitation. In the last 6 months of 1867 the number treat- 
od in the dispensaries was 5980. The percentage of death* to 
tieated was 13 68, many being taken to hospital iu a bring 
sta te._ The number of cases treated in the midwif rv hospital 
was 59 and 63 ou'si ■. There wore 0160 persons \ a iii.imb. 
and 4,789 case- were successful or 77 66 per cent. It was ago . » 
that the students of the Medical School should be taught ip 
Vgra. Tim fall of ram in 4.8#7 wa,s 9 09 inches The I.V.htival 
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Mar war or Jodhpore. 

Agent reports that the relations of this Durbar towards the Bri¬ 
tish Government are of the most satisfactory and frank character. 

Slwkavrattee.— The Shekawattee country has at times furnish¬ 
ed such formidable marauders, that it lias become a custom to 
impute all excesses to Shekawattee. The people have from the 
earliest rimes been robbers and addicted to the most cruel and 
worst of crimes. They carry on their depredations at long 
distances from their homes, to which they return by rapid 
marches, and, to screen themselves, share their plunder with 
those who give them protection. This asylum is but too fre¬ 
quently given by their own Chiefs. 

Khetrac. —The gross receipts of Khetree and its dependencies 
are estimated at Es. 3,55,815. The crops were bad but the Chief, 
with a liberality worthy of all praise, extended a helping hand to 
carry them through their difficulties. The Chief showed a judi¬ 
cious liberality in the extension of works of usefulness, with a 
corresponding effort to retrench where saving might be advan¬ 
tageously carried out. The boys’ schools, charitable dispensary, 
courts of justice and jail are praised. Seel cur, Bussuo and Baiun 
are the other principal chiefships in Shekawattee. 

(Jlu-ar. —The amount of injury inflicted on the Ulwar and 
Joy pare borders by the invasion of Luckdbere Singh was ascer¬ 
tained, Claims were awarded and the enquiry was closed. 

Marwau Agency. — Marwar. —Captain Impey reports that 
for some time after the murder of the Dewan Hajee Mahomed 
Khan, no business whatever was transacted, and up to the end of 
the year there was no Government, The Deport is filled with de¬ 
tails' of the misrule of the Maharajah and of the dangerous rela¬ 
tions betwvii him and his Thakoors. At Jodhporc, the capital, 
were collected the principal feudal nobles, all unanimous in their 
lesoluli* It to insist upon the Maharajah changing the state of af¬ 
fairs. Whether they would maintain or abandon this scheme, or 
whether it would have the desired effect, it was impossible to forc- 
Si r. The Maharajah promised the Agent that be would settle out* 
st.aiding ct es; but hi > promises are only imperfectly, if at all, ful¬ 
fill,..! ; and then we must be prepared for even further dissatisfac¬ 
tion, if not art open collision between the Maharajah, bis Tha- 
k, ,.i -, and his sons, with the contingency of either party calling 
for our intervention. Several of the Maharajah’s best officials, 
though not independent enough to speak or act so openly like 
the Thakoors, still urged upon the Maharajah the necessity of 
rousing himself. The Agent saw no hope of Ins 'Highness 
over being of himself able to maintain hi, proper position ami 
power at°Uie head of so large and unruly a State. The Tha- 




koors the best officials, the people, and even the Maharajah s 
own Vavnily, know and feel that Manvar is drifting into a help¬ 
less state of weakness and misrule, which they fear may justi- 
iiahlv •••all for the more direct interference of the Supreme 
power. The five sons who have attained manhood are heyond 
control ; their separate maintenance is a continual source ot irri¬ 
tation and contention. The revenue of the year is entered as 
£349 0G3 and the outlay as £32!-, 128. The nun-fall m 18 b/ 

was generally good. Tlie great sufferers front drought are the 
cattles which, especially in the arid plains ot Western Marwar, 
die in hundreds front thirst and want ot grass. 


Bhukti'ORK Agency. — Bhurtpore. — The State lias been for 
years under our management. The Chief will come of age in 18o9. 
ill the Smnbut year 1923, or the year ending 13th September 
1SG7, tlie rain-fall was 29D4 inches. The revenue was £203,092 
and the expenditure £2(11,902. The number ot civil and crimi¬ 
nal cases and appeals which came before the Agent was o,9ol, oi 
which 3,795 were disposed of, leaving 130 pending, the Agent 
had charge of the Jevpore Agency for three months, has to con¬ 
trol the finances, attend to the Regency Council which tried 
4578 cases, and works through Native officials. In the i ml 
Courts of Bhurtpore 2078 cases were instituted and in tlie Cri¬ 
minal Courts 5685 cases were disposed of: the number of persons 
arrested was 4,091, of whom 1,827 were convicted, 2,01 acquit¬ 
ted, 2 died, 25 escaped, and 22 were transferred to other Courts. 
The cases disposed of in the revenue department were o/fix. 
The number of towns in the Bhurtpore Territory is 24, and the 
number of villages, including hamlets, 1,34/. Of the villages, 
999 are kh"ha and the rest are divided as follows :- 


Held rent-free by Thakoors, connexions of the Maha- 


koors 


20 

71 1 

44 


raj all and his ancestors 
Held rent-free by Sirdars and others not Tka 
liv Emu.net-s and others in lieu ot service 
For tlie maintenance of temples ... • •• 

For tlie establishment, of the Maharanee and 
other ladv members of the family ... ♦ 

The Thakoors term what is called the ‘ Kotree-Bimd they arc 
descendants of the great Sooruj-Mull, and are th<uofore con¬ 
nexions of the it&jah* Tboy perform no Sen ico tor their * ill a.- 
Public works and education madi -‘cat progress. By *hy ( 
taken in 1867 the number of hoys in the whole diMTiet is 
144 093 whilst the number of boys in all the schools is on y 
2.526. whi.h gives only i 7 f per cent of boys re< ^ 
rilticatkm. This is a very small p 0 h " there 
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re many of other schools Of the boys, Hindoos number 
2,106 and Mahomedans 420. The cost of the schools w; s 
Tvs. 11,165-2, which makes the cost of education of each child 
Ks. 4-6-8 per annum. The strength of the army at the close of 
the year was in all branches 7,’529 against 7,560 at the end of 
Sum but 1922 ; the detail is as follows :— 

Cavalry 1604. Infantry 5,674. Artillery 251. 
r Jftis number includes camp followers. The cost of the troops 
was £67,500. The census was taken on the night of 10th July 
1867. In an area of 1974*07 square miles there were 1,871 town¬ 
ships, containing743, 710 inhabitants of whom 402,106 were males 
and 341,604 females, or 376*74 to the mile. There were 114,116 
houses or 6*51 to the house. In the adjoining districts of Muttra 
and Agra the whole population to the square mile in 1865 was 
496 and 549 respectively. There were 76*28 girls to 100* boys in 
tlie Bhurtpore State. The proportion is 75*85 in the Mutlira, and 
82*27 in the Agra district. Infanticide has died out of Bhurtpore 
under our Government, but the female children are less cared for 
than boys. The Hindoo population of the Bhurtpore State is 
630,242 to 113,445 Mahomedans, which gives a percentage of 
18 Mahomedans to Hindoos. The Hindoo population muster 
326,604 cultivators and 303,638 non-cultivators; amongst the 
Mahomedans the cultivators are 58,375 and the non-cultivators 
55,070. Ot the total Hindoo population. Jets number 1 22,989 
which makes 19*5 L per cent, of the whole; Goojurs are 46,865 ; 
shop-keepers muster strongly also, being 106,799, or 16*94 per 
font, of the whole. Of the Mahomedan population, 47,466, or 
41.84 per cent, ot the whole, are Meos. These men inhabit the 
purl of the country bordering on the Ulwar State and the Goor- 
gaon District called Mewat, from the majority of the inhabitants 
belonging to this tribe. They were originally Hindoos, but- were 
converted to Mahomedauism in the time of the Emperor Aurung- 
\ The Political Agent reports it as fortunate that the Chief 
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ha* 

will 
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be 


son 

the 


horn to him on 26th January 1868. He trusts this 
means of keeping him as steady in the future as 


he has been in the past 

Hakautke Agency. — Tank. —Lieutenant J. J. Blair submits 
he first report ever made on Tonk. The principality comprises 
th< six following detached districts, scattered at varying inter¬ 
vals throughout Rajpootaua and Central India:— 

Tonk. 

Kampoora, 

Kcembhera. 


The win 
ISC 2 a e 


Se rouge. 
Ohuppra, 
Perawa. 


le centom 
msu* was ' 


an ar^a estimated at 2,370 square miles. In 
aken by the Ami Is, vyitU these results — 
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Trmk 

Kmnpoora 

Chuppra ... 

Neembhera 

Perawa 

Seronge 

Total 
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Population. 

So. of towns 
ainl Villages. 

Average No. of 
souls m town 
aud village. 

Average popu¬ 
lation to the 
square mile. 

112.634 

... 248 ... 

454 

256 

17,631 

... 62 ... 

286 

88 

35,474 

... 170 ... 

208 

104 

43,579 

... 210 ... 

219 

142 

34,300 

... 121 ... 

283 

138 

01,492 

... 332 ... 

185 

75 

307,510 

... 1,143 ... 

269 

129 


Since that time the population has diminished especially in 
Seronge; where it has fallen 16 per cent, in 6 years owing to op¬ 
pressive rents and irregular and unjust taxation, coupled with 
several successive had seasons. The affection borne by the na¬ 
tive husbandman of India for the land which his forefathers tid¬ 
ed and for the village in which they lived and died, is so power¬ 
ful that the strongest pressure will alone drive him away. The 
bulk of the emigrants have settled in Bhopal, where, under the 
enlightened rule of Her Highness the Begum, they obtain land 
on favourable tenures. The town oi Seronge has long been de¬ 
clining and now lias only 9674* inhabitants. It «met* supported 
a Turkish bath ; it is mentioned by Tavernier and Tieffenthalcr as 
crowded with merchants and artizaus, and famous ior its muslins 
and chintzes. In days of yore a large division oi troops was 
maintained at Seronge; the Emperors themselves occasionally 
honoured the city with visits, and in this manner a stream oi fer¬ 
tilizing capital flowed in. whilst abundant crops from the sur¬ 
rounding country rendered all grain singularly cheap and plen¬ 
tiful. But how different is it now. Under a grinding assess¬ 
ment the profits of labour have been annually wrung from 
the people and remitted to Tonk and there spent. Although 
the average population in the Tonk District exceeds that of 
Great Britain, which is 237 to the square mite, it is far 
below the North-Western Provinces, where the average k b>:> 
to the square mile. Although Tonk is a Mahomedan Principal¬ 
ity, in which proselytism obtains to a large extent, the great 
bulk of the rural population remains Hindoo. The Tonk fami¬ 
ly is of Pitthan extraction. In the reign of the Emperm* Ma¬ 
homed Shah Ghazi, Taleh Khan, grandfather of Nawab Aim* r 
Khan, left his home in the village of Choorhur o j Ixmiur, and. 
JJto&oediug 16 Indie., as a Soldier of fortune, took 11 • ,:_ 

hil'jund with Ali Mahomed Khan, a Kohilia Tdi^un ti<m, under 
whose banner he rendered himself conspicuous lor daring and 
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v. ITyder Khan, Taleh Khan's son, became possessed of 
lauded property in Sumbul of Moradabad, ami wa.s more esteem¬ 
ed as a Moulvee of some learning than famous as a soldier. To 
him was born in A. i>. 1700 Ameer Khan, the founder of the 
Took State and great prefatory leader. Up to 1807 from his ac¬ 
cession the Nawab’s policy centered in one all-engrossing desire 
to increase the revenue. To this end all considerations bow¬ 
ed, and whilst the people were severely pressed by new imposts 
and exactions, the Nawab, labouring under a strange hallucina¬ 
tion, strove to persuade himself that by forcing-a few hamlets 
and bazars into existence the prosperity of the State was being 
increased. At Tonk itself the City Kotwal, one Nussur-ood- 
cloen, cruelly oppressed the inhabitants. No man or woman felt 
safe, it is said, from his tyranny and insult. He was universally 
detested; yet he was a favourite with his master, because he 
well understood how money could be extracted from the people 
by fines inflicted on every pretext. The administration of 
justice was quite on a par with that of other departments. 
Cases were disposed of by the favourite Jloulvee of the hour, 
wdio.se verdicts rested with the longest purse. The Agent asked 
Sahibzadah ibndallah Khan for a return of criminal cases and ci¬ 
vil suits disposed of* last year, and the simplicity in his eyes of the 
request afforded that gentleman considerable amusement. The 
Nawab further rendered himself unpopular amongst his Hindoo 
subjects by his intolerance in religious matters. The building of 
all temples vva^ not only straitly forbidden, but the mere ordinary re¬ 
pairs, or even white-washing, of those in existence w r as interdicted, 
whilst an apostate to Mahomedanism was sure totind favour and ob¬ 
tain pecuniary reward. To the delight of the people the complicity 
o t (he Nawab in the massacre of eighteen dependants of the Tha- 
koor of La waled to his deposition. Since hi> removal which was 
hailed throughout Raj poo tana, the administration of the State 1 
has been conducted by Sahibzadah Ibadallah Khan, the eldest 
surviving son of Nawab Ameer Khan, and grand-uncle to the 
present Chief. Ibrahim Ali Khan. Tin Sahibzadah is assisted 
by a Council of four members. The great ris< in prices, which 
net in over all India after the mutinies of 1857-aS, has alone en- 
abh l the district to bear up against the annually progressive sot- 
th mmit. So (h e Rule are the cultivatorsufme;in.s,thatthi'ee-fourtlis 
of the si od annually required is advanced by the Government or V»y 
Soucars; and it is actually n . t<» appoint men tb see that 

the grain advanced is sown, for otherwise a great portion would, 
jt i w aid. be consumed by the husbandmen, the pressure of whose 
immediate wants renders them regardless of the future. The 
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. ;s during l1ie year ending June 1SG7 were £125,081 j.n.l 
the expenditure £125,100. The estimated revenue for 1867- 
68 is £151,767. and the expenditure £144,220 after giving thp 
ex-Nawab £12.624 and paying oft debt to the amount of £22^881. 
The troops consisting largely of troublesome velaitee* who were 
being discharged, were 2997 strong. The imports amounted 
in value to £104,141 and the exports to £7:],710. 

^ Boondee . —Of all the Priiices in Rajpootana, Maliarao Rajah 
R am Singh ot .Boondee is, and lias been for years, distinguished 
as ; perhaps, the most conservatively religious of ancient customs. 
His Highness would seeiu to regard any and every proposi¬ 
tion submitted to him which involves change, however clearly 
beneficial that change may be, as a breach of the iron law of im¬ 
memorial usage, and, as such, to be opposed to the utmost. 

hotuh.—Lhe Maharao continued’to indulge immoderatelv in 
the use of intoxicating liquors. His .Highness assured Captain 
Bruco that he confines nhhself td night potations, but other infor¬ 
mation ol a ciedible nature does not bear this out. His Minister, 
Guunesh Lai, is described as somewhat hard and unyielding in 
his demands upon the people. 

JlnUla ’ i , 1 . —The Maharaj Rana, after a prolonged piigrimaye, 
returned to his capital in September 1807. The administration 
ot the State was satisfactorily conducted. 

ilie 2I( ena Dos!rids improved and this part of Rajpootana may 
now be traversed as safely as any other. The Meenas were 
evincing tuofe relndtince to t ike service in the D^olee Irregular 
lorcv^ than in former days. In the infancy of the. Force many 
men found in it protection from the oppression of Native Reims 
(of Boondee in particular) and from the consequences of their 
own lawless deeds. No enquiry was made into the antecedents 
ol men oflbring as recruits, and the marks of jail discipline, 
pioved no disqualification. Now the hand of (he oppic>sur is 
stayed, and crimes against property have so diminished, that the 
Cmps is no long* r required as a refuge to the weak < ud an asy- 
loin for the lawless, and it is thus deprived of a class of men who 
for the last eleven years have proved its best soldiers. 

>S irohi. —Lieutenant Muir reports that the liao had for some 
length of time evinced a marked distrust of his Mini-uer, Syud 
ainui Ali and • looted Mom j shoo Amec n .debomwJ, f<* r mev- 
v r ai1 eviploye of the Rao of Cutch and o good miumte.-. W nil a 
v Kwv to their reclamation, tile exieusne jungle ti{lets to th( 
«outli of Aboo, locally known as the Ginvar-Mavud-PutTnA 
wer<^. formed into a separate povgunnah : tb a distinct Kum- 
f l a r and establishuicnt. The Urassias continue•! to immigrate 
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from Mevwar into Sirohi. The value of education was being* 
recognized throughout the .country owing to the close mercantile 
relations existing between Sirohi, Guzerat and Bombay. The in¬ 
come of the State was £14,087 and the expenditure £1,493 more. 
When it had been ascertained that “ Samadh,” or self-immola¬ 
tion by burial, was a common custom among lepers in this part 
of Rajpootana, the Rao at once issued a proclamation declaring 
the practice to be criminal. On Aboo the limits of the sanitari¬ 
um were marked out, and the land included therein was made over 
by the Durbar to Government under certain stipulations, which 
relate to the killing of kine and birds, and to jurisdiction in cases 
in which people of the State are concerned. 


Oar Policy in Feudatory Stated- 

Colonel Keatinge reports that, as in other portions ofIndiaunder 
.Native rule so in the greater part of Rajpootana, the relations be¬ 
tween the* Chiefs and their feudatory nobles are becoming more and 
more difficult, and indicate that, at no very distant period, they 
will cause complications which will call for special measures. 
The liability to sudden attack from the outside, which made the 
good will of each party necessary to the other, no longer exists, 
and our rules prohibit the old custom of a noble transferring his 
allegiance to another Chief when the enmity with his own lord 
has become so inveterate that he ceases to hope for reconciliation 
Before our advent a really weak administration could not long 
exist ; a Chief who could not control his nobles soon ceased to 
occupy the throne. This is now changed, and the consequence 
has been a general weakening of the authority of Native Chiefs. 
The violent means by which, in bj^-gone days, they maintained 
their power, would now cost them their thrones; and, as a rule, 
they have taken no steps towards substituting well organized and 
respected judicial tribunal- for the fire and sword with which 
they formerly enforced obedience. The administration of most 
of the States in Rajpootana is much milder now than it ever 
was before ; but, on the oUier hand, it was never at any previous 
time pieced in close contact with a foreign civilization which re¬ 
cognizes the rights of private individuals to an extent that, if 
enforced in I'\ative States, would revolutionize all the traditional 
relations between the Chief and his subjects. The example of 
civil freedom enjoyed bv all classes within British territory 
is exciting feelings of independence in the breasts of a 
large portion of the population who reside under Native rule, 
whilst the Native Governments usually recognize no neces¬ 
sity for progress or reform. We should bo prepared for the 
inevitable conflict of interests which is thus arising, and 
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which may be expected to assume formidable dimensions. 
Over an area of probably one-half and, perhaps, two-thirds of 
this country the recognized Chieftains possess no real power. 
The nobles arc practically far more, independent oi their f lucks 
than the latter are of the British Government, f here are te\. 
great nobles who will permit a revenue or police officer of their 
Chiefs to enter their estates except as a mere traveller, who will 
respond to any calls for returns or statistics, or will acknowledge 
his civil or criminal jurisdiction. One great link is thus miss- 
innr from the chain of authority which, to ensure good order, 
should necessarily connect the Government-with every grade of the 
people Absence of responsibility is abused by the great majori¬ 
ty 0 f the nobles. Numbers of them maintain bands of pluudvivis 
who, in return for the protection given, are always ready for any 
emergent service. Trade is trammelled by every conceivable 
exaction by which a small present .profit can be made, and 
the cultivators and poor classes are degraded to the cornu turn 
of serfs. Stagnant as the condition of society is in JNative 
States there are Chiefs who desire reform, but the opposition 
they meet from their nobles is so serious that they can seldom 
accomplish much. The ancient feudal system o the Rajpoots 
cannot exist in close contact with the civilization horn the West 
which now surrounds it. Before long it w. be necessary h ; r 
Government to recognize openly this difficult}, to collect ith- 
able information on the subject, and to promulgate general 
rules regarding the extent to which it expects nobles in their 
different degrees to render obedience to tlioir Chico. At pie- 
sent neither the Chiefs, the nobles, nor even the 1 ohtieal staff, 
have a clear understanding on this subject. 

To this the Government of India replied, that the change thiio 
described is simply inevitable. All that tin- British Govuiimcni- 
and its p< .pum! ' tcpi.-ouia ivos can do, ic t > m 1 1 " w 
such changes; to insist that violence, auau <’ 


eliv, and crime shall 


cease 


to adjust, as they arise, the 


various disputes occurring 
between a prince aud his feudatories, auu to place, il possible*, 
their mutual .Rations ou a sounder looting; to wi\m <>. at 
Mdt . he and Clue > the 


improving, modifyng, and strengthening their internal mm 


ih 


tration ami 

rulers and i 
teriiig \\ 
but one 
progress, 
man once 

Vm. Xll. 


met 


■f 


iise every legitimate means to con\ m 1 ihk 
auucilss that" in urging reform--, ami in ’iner- 
mot and advice, the Bib idi Government ha* 
i contemplation namely, the vontcnUmmt, 
■' he people, ami the lability and per- 


of 


rit feudatory hous 
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Emjlish anil Asiatic Uni'' 

(Jn 1st, July 1S(>7 the Government of India issued the follow¬ 
ing demi-official Circular, which called forth replies from several 
high officials. The replies were subsequently published both in In¬ 
dio. and by Parliament—“ You have doubtless remarked that, in 
the course of the recent debate in the House of Commons on flic 
M ysore question, Lord Crauborne took occasion to doubt whether 
the system of British administration in India possessed, in the 
estimation of the Natives, any superiority over the method of 
government pursued in the independent States. In any attempt 
to gauge the inclinations of the people, large allowance must of 
course be made for the principle of nationality. Name of the 
various conquerors of India have been so alien to the population 
in colour, religion, and every other characteristic as ourselves. 
It would be unreasonable for us, therefore, to expect the same 
measure of popularity as would spontaneously accrue to a good 
Native Ruler, or even to a Chief whose administrative merits 
should not rise above an absence of great vices. Moreover for 
one class of men—the clever, the bold, and the ambitious—the 
prospect, which every Native State, however ill-administered, 
has to offer, of a “ career open to talents,” must invest that form 
of government with attractions superior to any which our sys¬ 
tem has to offer. Indeed our system, with the monotonous and 
machine-like play of its centralized power, has much about it 
that is repellent, especially to the upper classes. Another cir¬ 
cumstance not to be overlooked is, that under the influence of 
mloney which all persons have to exaggerate the advan¬ 
tages of the "good old fSmes,” and to feel a present inconveni¬ 
ence more keenly than the recollection of a past misery, those 
who have be--a the longest under British rule are, of all Natives, 
the least conscious of its benefits, the most alive to its petty an¬ 
noyances, and the foremost to forget their previous sufferings 
tv->n - despots of their own race. All these points the Viceroy 
ire-.ly admits. But His Excellency, nevertheless, is of opinion 
that -In masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous 
and (ma tsi bone norivt) far more happy in British territory 
than they are under Native rulers; and he considers that the 
present, would be a good opportunity for proving Ibis belief by 
a. coiicent-ation of statistics from different parts of India.” 
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Oust 0 / the Governing Staff\ 

CHAPTER XVI. 

the governing and administrative staff : 

Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Governor General of India receives 
£25,600 a year and an outfit allowance of £5,000. The es¬ 
tablishment' and contingencies of Government House, besides, 
amounted in 1858 to £12,863 and in 1866-67 to £16,364 The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay receive each £12,800 a year 
ami an outfit allowance of £2,500, besides sumptuary allowances. 
The ordinary members of the Supreme Council receive £8,000 a 
year each and an outfit, if in England, of £1,200. The members 
oi the Madras and Bombay Executive Councils receive £6 100 
each and an outfit, if in England, of £1,000. The actual exp n- 
diture in 1866-67 for the Governor General and Council and th • 
chief administrative officials of the eight great Provinces of India, 
omitting Berar and Mysore, was in 1806-67 as follows:_ 




Salaries of Governor General and Members of Council 
Governor General’s Household 
Tour charges 

Salaries of J ladras Governor and Council 
Governor’s Household 
,, Tour charges 

Salaries of Bombay Governor and Council 
Governor’s Household 


„ Tour charges 

Salary of Bengal Lieutenant Governor 

Household 

Tour charges 

Salary of p IT. Provinces Lieutenant Governor 

Household 

Tour charges 

Salary of Punjab Lieutenant Governor 

Household 

Tour clnrges 

“ d 

Ditto Central Provinces 
Ditto British Burmah 


£ 

62,083 
16,364 
52,311 
24,133 
8,779 
3,021 
23,073 
10,519 
8,015 
9,167 
1,650 
4,688 
9,1(57 
2,805 
5,608 
9,167 
2,771 
. 5,26 f 

12,842 
16,596 
10,431 


On 1st (V.,,; s. 
and tbe Gown i, 
Berar, v.n . a- t, l|,v,, • 


299,050 

> t'/nMel of tin' t<. \ orumont of India 
' 0,1 rrovinc. • '.dLio M\sore and 






“ Personnel" of Government. 


The Government of India. 

(\>r nci r, of tiif. Governor General. 

Hi •' Exoellen *y the Right Hon’ble Sir John Lair 1 Muir I.uwrencHurt., c.c. n. and o. « c.i . 
Viceroy and Governor Gen seat,. 12th Januasy 1984. 

Ordinary Man be/.*. 

Tiic Hon’Llo George Soldo Taylor, Madru* Civil Service.—Tool; hi.-; •- -•at, 10l.li March 1805. 
The Hon’ble Major General Sir Heiiry Marion Durand, k. c. t». i., c. u.—Took his scat, 27th 
April Lsf-o. (Leave for t> months on m. c.) 

n*e llon’hlo H. S. Maine. -Took Li -vat, 3rd Ecbruary 19G3. 

The Ilon’hlc J. Sfruchey.- Took hi- o:.a, 7th March lHtiS. 

Tltr; Hon’ble Sir L\ Temple, k. c. •. i. —Took his scat, 25th April 1S69. 

The Him'bk- O.knel !i. W. Norman, c. D. f Temporary Member. 

Extraord!nary Member. 

( cul. Sir V.’illiam J1 A'antficl a. o. i., k. c. h. <5; Commandcr-in-Chief. — Took Command 
porn 23rd March 18(55.—Took his Seat us Extraordinary Member, from 27th April 1865, 
Additional M ; l>rs to make Laws and Regulations, 

The ITon’hlcs William Grey, Lieut. Governor, Bengal, J E. L. Biandrctb, M. J. M. Shaw 
St< vart, F R Corkeroll, John Skinner, Merchant, Raja Shoo raj Singh, c. s. i., and Khwaja 
Abd ul-Ghani. 

SECftETAllIKfl TO TIIK GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Financial Department 

E. H. I.ushington, Esq., Secretary, 
t •. U. M« Barton, .Esq., Under Secretary. 

Home Department. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq.. Secretary. 

W. Stokes, L- (Legislative Dept.,) Assistant. Secretary. 

J. Gcoghegan F.sq., Undersecretary. 

A. I'. Howell, l>q., Under Secretary. 

Major E. St. George, Assistant Secretary. • 

Foreign Department, 

W. S. Set on-Karr, Esq., Secretary. 

JI. LoPoor Wynne. Esq., Under Secretary. 

C . i! K. Gir ik. t. ne, OiTg. Ditto. 

,T. Tulboys Wheeler, Esq., A.-rist.mt Secretary. 

Milttary Departnunt. 

Colonel H. W. Norman, c. b., Secretary. 

Colonel A. Bit •me. Royal Arty., Offg. Ditto. 

Lkut. Colonel IT. K. Burne, ditto, Deputy Secy. 

Lieut. Colon»1 B. E. Bacon, ditt«s 1st A-st. Secy. 

Incut. Colonel A. B. Johnson, ditto2nd Asst. Secy. 

Major W. M. Lees, ditto, 3rd As.-t. Secy. 

• aptain W L. !cm ail, Offg. 2nd Afc.st. Secy. 

Department of Public TForks 

Colonel 0. II. Dickens, R. A., Sc< re tary. 

Captain E. C. S. Williams, R. IS., Undersecretary. 

Captain K. C. B. Pemberton, R. E., A Utant Secretary. 

• Personal Staff of the Governor General. 

j. D. Gordon, K^q., C. S. I.. Private Secretary. 

1 lout. Col. Seymour J f Bl..no, 3rd lJn. Rifle Brigade, Military Secy. 

Hurg«..»n Major T. Parquhai, M. D., Surgeon. 

Madras. 


9 Council of the Governor. 

Light norm- vis Baron Napier, k. t., Governor and President in Council — 

to T hi#. Cent 27th March 1 rtf. 

' j j, - t, nnnt. General Will um Anson McCleytu iv, Command;r-in-Cl.U f d Eccond in Conn- 
nil * t »• k his seal 8th Novo nbcr J.867. 

fh' Ifon< irablo Honry Rmiinlc Philips, third in Council --took his seat 16th Dec. 1S64. 

The Honourable Aloxav.ler John Arbuthimt, fourth in Council-took his seat 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1907. 4 


j Personnel of Government. 



Additional Mon hers for making Lav* awl Regulations. 

the Honourable Thomru> Clarke. 12th February 1*»7. 

Robert Staunton GUIs. it., ICih November 1806. 

John Bruce Norton, 12th November IS07. 

Non-Official Members. 


Honourable Alexander Forester Brown, 12th November 1867. —(Absent. ) 
William Reiorson Arbuthn-t, 21th April 1867. 

31 ir Hoomavoon Joh lUhadoor. 12th November 1SG7. 

John Charles Loch, 27th March 18GS. 

SeciUWariat. 



• Robert Staunton Kllis, c o. Chief Secretary. 

Charles Grant Walker, Under Secret ay in the departments under the Chief Secret try. 
J.,hn Dawson M.ivno. \ Barrister- at-Law,) Assistant Secretary, Legislative Department. 
Patrick O'Sullivan ( Burrister-at-Law.) Acting do. do. 

William Huddleston, Secretary, Revenue Department, (absent.) 

Robert Anstruthor Palycll Acting do. 

Francis Brandt, Under do. do. (on duty* 

Henry Sewell, Acting do. do. 

Major Goneral Hubert Marshall, Tnfantry, Secretary to Government, Military Department. 
Colonel Richard Hamilton. Staff Corps, Deputy Secretary do. do. (absent.) 

Lieut. Col. Charles Scott F.lliofc, Stab Corps, Acting do. do. 

Colonel Charles Alexander Orr, K. L, Secretary, Public Works Department. 

Lieut. Colonel John Cummin*; Anderson, It. K. Joint Secretary do. do. 

Captain John Magn.iy, Staff Corps, Under do. * do. do. (absent.) 

W. S. Ilnringtoil, C. K, Acting do. do. do. 

John Henry Garstin, Private Secretary to the Right Honourable the Governor. 

Bombay. 

Council of the Governor. 

Governor, The Right lion. Sir William Robert Seymour Yescy Fitzgerald, K. C. S, I. 
took his seat. 6 th March 1807. 

General Lord Napier of Magdala, K. C. B., G. C S. L, umnr.ndtr-in-Chicf of the Bombay 
Army, assumed Command 30th November I 860 . T. <»k his cat in Council, December 1806. 
The Hon. Harrow Helbert Ellis, took his .‘-■eat 13th April ISAM 
The 11 »«n. Samuel JMansficld, C. S. I., took his seat 1 Ah May 1807. . 

Additional M> mbers for Making Latc* « id Regulations. 


The llou mrable L. H Buyloy, Advocate General. 17 th March I860. 

„ A Brown. 

,, A. II. Campbell. 

,, Munguldass Nuthoobhoy, 6th March I 860 . 

,, A. I). Sassoon, C. S. 1 . 

„ Byramjoo Jecjcobhoy. 

Colonel W. F. Marriott, C. S. I., 22nd January 1S67. 
Secretaries to Government. 

Revenue, Financial , and (O. rral Departments. 

F. S. Chapman, Esq. (O 111 iek leave,) G. W. Ravonacroft, Acting Secretary 
H. E.J acorn b, Undersecretary. 


Public Works Department. 

*■ D0W0D ’ R E., Undor Secretary. (On 

Political , Scent , Educational and Judicial Depart. 

G. Gounc, Erc\ , S rotary. W. Wcdderbum, F.r;q., Undor Secretary. 

J/HRary, Marine and Ecclesiastical Departments. 

Colonel V*. F Marri-.J f . C* S. 1 ., Staff Corps, Secret , r. 

Maj 0 r J. A. M* Macdonald, Deputy Secretary, 

Legislate re Department. 

W. Wcdderbum, E*<j., Secretary. 

Bengal. 

TUo Hon’blo William Grey. Lieut. Governor, took his sent 23rd April 1807. 

legislative Council, 

T. H. Cowie, Esq. Advocate General, II. T , Daumier, Esq., S. 3. Hogg, Uaq., K<mm w 
llarondra Krishna, Baboo Ran aaau th Tagore, Herbert Knowles. i! -i.. Thomas Aleook,Edq , 


TAIN/Sr^ 


* * Personnel” of Government. 




Baboo Peary Cltand Mittra, A. It. Thompson, Esq., Koomar Salyanund Glios.il, II. II fa¬ 
therland, Esq. "" 

The Hon’ble A. Eden, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, H. L. Da .npier, Officiating 
Secretary, S. C. Bay lev. Officiating Additional Secretary, II. L. Harrison, Junior Secretary, 
A. Mackenzie, Lanier Secretary, Colonel J. E T. Nicolls, Royal Kiiyr.s. Chief lingr and Se¬ 
cretary in tho P. W. D., Lieutenant Colonel F. H. ftundall, It. Engrs. Joint Secretary, 

J. Pitt. Kcnne'dv, Assistant Secretary, Legislative Department, Captain H. H. Stanafeld, 
late 6th B. E., Private Secretary and Aido-do/Camp. 

Tlte North- Western Provinces. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Muir, K. C. 8. I., Lieutenant Governor, It. Siinson. Esq., Secre¬ 
tary, C. JRobertson, Junior Sony. (on leave,) F. HenvCy. Under Secretary, Lieutenant Col. 
C. J. Hou s . n, It. E. Chief Engineer, and Secretary P. W. Department, Lieutenant W. 
S, Lilling.-;tori, Stall Corps, Private Secretary, and Aide de-Camp, 

' The Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sir D. F. McLeod, K. C. S. I. and C. B., Lieutenant Governor, T. II. Thorn¬ 
ton, Secretary to Government of the Punjab, Major S. Black, Military Secrctay, Colonel R. 
Alaclagan, Secretary P. W. Department, U. E. Egeiton, Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
Major C. McW. Mercer, It. A., Private Secretary, and Aidc-de-Cuinp. 

Ourfh. 

It. n. Davies, Chief Commissioner. C<.1, L. Barrow, C. B., Financial Commissioner, Sir Geo. 

K. W. Couper, Bart, Judicial Commissioner, Major C. F. Mac Andrew, Sccictary, A. H. Har¬ 
rington. B. A., Junior Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 0. W. Hutchinson, It. E., Secrotary in 
Public Works Department, Captain A. M. Lang, Assistant Secretary. 

Central Provinces. 

George Campbell, Chief Commit-doner (on leave,) J. H. Morris, Judicial Commissioner, 
Officiating Chief Commissioner, Major II. Mackenzie. Officiating Judicial Commissioner, 
C. Grant, Officiating Secretory to Chief Commissioner, Colonel W. Maxwell, It. A. Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D. 

British, Burmah, 

Colonel Fytche, Chief Commissioner, Major H. N. Davies, Secret.iry, Lieutenant It. N. 
Spearman, Assistant Sccictary, Colonel Fraser, C. B., Chief Eugiuuer. 

Berar. 

A. C. I.: all, Commit-doner of West 3crar, (on leave.) 

Colonel Stubbs, ditto East „ 

Mysore and Coorg. 

L. E. Bo wring, C. S., Commissioner, Captain J. A. Campbell, Secretary. 

Political Residents and Agents. 

j. . I c. R. Saunders, C. 13., Ilc-ilcnt. 

Central India. —Lie.tenant Colonel Meade, C. S I. 

Lieutenant Colonel Keating* , C. S. i., V. C. 

N^'p-iK — C. 'onel H. C. Lawrence, C. B., Refidcnt. 

Tro.cv -..‘ore mid Cochin.- Mr. II. Newill, Resident. 

Barodu .—Colonel J. T. Barr, Resident. 

£ at*,;,' vr. —Lieutenant•’Colonel W. W. Anderson. 

Kh<y>apore and S. Mah,alia CuiaUry .— Lieutenant C- J >nel G. S. . .. Anderson, 
nk- n .—Major A. Y. Short. 

Mantt Kih’.' '. — Major J Black. 

Pahlmnpoor.- Lieutemuit-Coloncl E. P. Arthur. 

Hev'a K“ it - : .—Captain I.. C. Barton. 

Sairunt F. Schneider. 

Ocular. —Captain E. C. Ross. 

I'tri'.a . Sulf. —Lieutenant-Colonel L. Pcllv. 

Zanzibar,- U. A. Churchill, C. B. 


FliUS. 


